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POWER RELATIONS THREE-PERSON GROUPS 


THEODORE 


Harvard University 


tween two-person groups and all groups 

larger size, called attention 

certain characteristics the three-person 
situation. was important him the way 
the position the third person impinged 
upon the other two, whether this position 
mediator, holder the balance 
power, constant disturber the soli- 
darity enjoyed the other two. described 
how conflict between two could bring satis- 
faction and strength third, and how the 
sense unity within pair could threat. 
ened the mere presence another person. 
More recently, and quite another plane, 
Von Neumann and Morgenstern* have made 
important contribution making room, 


drawing his fundamental distinction be- 


This research was carried out the Harvard 
Laboratory Social Relations under contract 
AF33 monitored the Human Re- 
sources Research Institute, with 
while the author held Social Science Research 
Council fellowship under the supervision Dr. 
Robert Bales. Permission granted for repro- 
duction, translation, publication and disposal 
whole and part for the United States 
Government. The author gratefully acknowledges 
the contributions, the form critical review 
preliminary draft, Professors Talcott Parsons 
and Samuel Stouffer, Dr. Robert Bales, Dr. 
Andrew Henry, Dr. Duncan MacCrae and other 
members the Harvard Laboratory, and Mary 
Roseborough and Christoph Heineke scoring 
the interaction. 

1Kurt Wolff (translator and editor), The 
Sociology Georg Simmel, Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1950, Chapters and 

2John Von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, 
Theory Games and Economic Behavior, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1944, 
Chapter 


their theory, for the three-person game 
and, their solution, allowing for coali- 
tion between two parties the game. Their 
model has place within for this alliance, 
whether collusion the market place, 
strong emotional tie, simply gentle- 
man’s agreement. 

this respect, Simmel and Von Neumann 
and Morgenstern share common ground. One 
assumes and the others plan for elemen- 
differentiating tendency the three- 
some; namely, segregation into pair and 
other. 

Whether not this segregation generally 
occurs, and just what position the third party 
does take (or given) the face conflict 
alliance between the others, are empirical 
questions. They are precisely the sort ques- 
tions that are easier investigate now than 
they were before recent developments the 
observation behavior small groups. 

Simmel’s principle segregation the first 
three questions examined the paper. The 
second the extent which relationships 
are interdependent. The problem whether 
the nature one relationship determines 
any appreciable degree the nature the other 
relationships? The third follows naturally 
from these: when found that interde- 
pendence develops into sharply differenti- 
ated and rigidly set power structure, and 
when found that relationships are 
state fluctuation? 


PROCEDURES 


Observation Setting. The data consist 
observations made interaction forty- 
eight three-person discussion sessions. Sub- 
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jects were student volunteers, recruited 
through the Harvard Student Employment 
Service. Groups were assembled room 
equipped with adjacent observation room. 
Subjects had not previously interacted with 
one another, and there were marked status 
differences between them. group performed 
two sessions, each lasting around thirty 
minutes. 

Each group was asked create, from three 
pictures selected from the T.A.T. series, 
single dramatic story upon which they all 
agreed. the experimental setting there was 
minimum restraints; limit was placed 
upon the kind story, its content, upon 
what member should play what role its 
telling. 

Collection Data. Each act was scored 
sequence according Bales’ method inter- 
action process analysis.* This score shows, 
first, who initiates the act and whom 
directed. addition, indicates the rele- 
vance the act either the solution the 
problem confronting the group the state 
integration the group. Acts classified 
relevant primarily the group problem 
(categories four through nine) are for pres- 
ent purposes combined and called “contribu- 
tions.” Positive acts (categories one through 
three) directed specifically others the 
group are called acts “support”; negative 
acts (categories ten through twelve) directed 
specifically others are called acts “non- 
support.” this manner interaction di- 
vided into items offered the group’s solu- 
tion and into positive negative responses 
what offered. 

summary tabulation scores for the 
entire discussion provides two important sets 
data; first, the relative number contri- 
butions made each member, and, second, 
the exchange supportive and non-suppor- 
tive responses between members. 

Ordering the Data. These data are ordered 
matrix illustrated Table The mem- 
ber the group who highest contribu- 
tions assigned, initiator, the first row 
the matrix, and, recipient, the first 
column. Others are assigned succeeding 
rows and columns according the rank order 
their contributions. Within matrix cells are 


Robert Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley Press, 
1950. 


placed the rates support between members, 
the illustration, the rate from the most 
active member the medium active member 
22.1, and this may taken read roughly 
that the former overtly supports per cent 
the latter’s contributions. The rate the 
adjacent cell indicates that the most active 
member supports around three per cent the 
least active member’s contributions.* Rates 
total support output are recorded the 


precisely, the rates indicate the pre- 
ponderance supportive versus non-supportive 
acts, for the calculation the rate support takes 
into account both classes acts. Support as- 
sumed range from positive (where supportive 
acts outnumber non-supportive) through zero 
(where supportive and non-supportive acts are 
equal) negative (where non-supportive out- 
number supportive acts). Details the calculation 
rates specific persons the group and 
total output and intake rates are given the 
following forthulae: 


(A) The rate which member 
member given, for example, 
the equation: 


Where: refers the frequency sup- 
portive acts initiated member and 
directed member 

refers the frequency non-sup- 
portive acts initiated member 
and directed member 

and combined refer the fre- 
quency “contributions” (as defined 
above the text) initiated member 
regardless the recipients the 
acts. 


(B) The rate total support output mem- 
ber given the following 
equation: 

Where the letter symbols have the same 
the equation above, and where the sub- 
scripts, above, indicate the initiator and 
the recipient that order. single sub- 
script indicates that all initiations, regard- 
less recipient, are included. 

(C) The rate total support intake mem- 
ber given the following 


equation: 
RTSI:=100 


Where letter symbols and subscripts have 
the same reference the above equa- 
tions. Note that the use the letters cor- 
responds Bales’ designation, cit., 
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TABLE ILLUSTRATION MATRIX, SHOWING RATES 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


(Experimental Group No. 40; Total Acts: 493) 


Rate 
Most Medium Least Support 
Active Active Active Output 


Recipient 


Initiator 


Most 

Active 22.1 3.2 15.0 
Medium 

Active 24.2 11.1 20.9 
Least 

Rate Total 

Support 

Received 24.8 23.0 14.3 


right the matrix; rates total support 
intake, below the matrix. 

These procedures result standardized 
matrix presenting two components that are 
taken together first approximation the 
definition the power position member; 
first, the relative number contributions, 
and second, the relative frequency support 
others give the author these contribu- 
tions. inferred, other words, that 
high rate participation coupled with high 
support intake means that member 
relatively strong position, while low partici- 
pation coupled with low rate support 
means relatively weak position. 

Moreover, for any pair members, the 
magnitude the rates support are taken 
manifestations the nature the rela- 
tionship existing within that pair. Thus the 
group illustrated Table may said, 
tentatively least, that the two more active 
members are solidary alliance, the most 
and the least conflict, and the medium and 
least active unbalanced, non-reciprocal 
relationship. The most active member 
the strongest power position, the least active, 
the weakest. 

matrix, like the one illustrated, calcu- 
lated for each session, and these matrices 
form the base for further steps ordering 
the data. the discussion central tend- 
encies the following section, they are com- 
bined into “median matrix,” and later 
they are split into time segments show 
trends from the beginning the end the 
sessions. 


FINDINGS 


Central Tendencies Exchange Sup- 
port. Taking the sample forty-eight ses- 
confirm refute Simmel’s observation that 
the elementary differentiating tendency for 
the threesome segregate into pair and 
third party? order represent the central 
tendencies simple manner, median 
matrix constructed follows: rates for all 
cases any one cell the matrix (for ex- 
ample, the cell from the most active the 
medium active) are taken form single 
distribution, rates another cell another dis- 
tribution, that for exchange and total rates 
there are total twelve distributions, each 
with forty-eight cases. The medians these 
distributions are recorded single matrix, 
shown Table 


cases) 


Recipient Rate 
ecipien Total 


Most Medium Least Support 


Most 

Active 12.0 7.0 9.7 
Medium 

Active 11.1 3.8 8.9 
Least 

Active 4.0 3.5 
Rate Total 

Support 

Intake 15.2 15.0 12.4 


The highest rates support are those ex- 
changed between the two more active mem- 
bers and the rates are very near the same. 
Moreover, the frequency distributions, repre- 
sented here only the medians, are almost 
identical every respect. All other distribu- 
tions rates are significantly different from 
these two. This say that far ex- 
change support concerned, the 
ship between these two members sharply 
differentiated from the other relationships. 
The results for this sample confirm Simmel’s 
observation. The two more active members 
form the pair and the least active member 
the relatively isolated third party. 

Interdependence Relationships. The 
question interdependence relationships 
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examined holding constant deviations 
from respective medians the most active 
pair and testing the association with devia- 
tions the other two relationships. The 
classification support rates above below 
respective medians renders four types rela- 
tionships the most active pair which are 
called: (1) solidary, when both rates are 
above; (2) conflicting, when both rates are 
below; (3) dominant, when the more active 
below and the lesser active above; and 
(4) contending, when the former above 
and the latter below. 

Results standard chi-square test for 
association show that: (1) the sessions 
where the most active pair solidary, there 
association: the least active member op- 
poses both members the pair, and the 
medium active member reciprocates the oppo- 
sition (chi-square values are 4.44, which 
significant beyond the .05 level). Reciproca- 
tion from the most active member not 
regular (chi-square value 2.28, significant 
about the .16 level). (2) the sessions 
where the strongest pair conflicting, there 
association whatsoever. The same true 
for the sessions where the relationship 
(3) the sessions where the 
relationship contending, the least active 
tends support both other members (chi- 
squares are 3.56, significant about the .07 
support given him others. 

comparison average rates support 
respect the least active member shows 
that they are lowest the solidary pattern 
(intake: 6.57; output: 0.97) and highest 
the contending pattern (16.10 and 6.84), 
with these latter rates not significantly dif- 
ferent from those the conflict pattern 
(15.17 and 5.37). 

summary, relationships are both dif- 
ferentiated and interdependent when the gen- 
eral tendency for segregation into pair and 
other becomes accentuated, the solidary 
pattern being the case point. Here the 
least active tends oppose the pair and the 
pair tends reciprocate the opposition. Sup- 
port and from the least active 
this pattern than others. However, when 
the tendency for segregation reversed, 
the conflict pattern, there neither dif- 
ferentiation nor interdependence. The least 
active member may not regularly depend 


upon support from either the others and 
apparently regular pressures figure his 
support them. His position indetermi- 
nant. With certain exceptions this the case 
the remaining patterns well. 

These results probably mean that Simmel’s 
proposition intitial segregation more rele- 
vant the analysis small group struc- 
tures than his famous exemplification 
tertius gaudens, for while the third member 
fares better when facing conflict than when 
facing solidary bond, fares better 
facing the conflict than does other pat- 
terns. The important interdependent pattern 
consists the solidary pair reciprocal 
opposition the third member. 

Tests for the Existence Power Struc- 
ture. Before pattern relationships be- 
tween members may legitimately called 
power structure suggested that pos- 
sess least the following characteristics: 
(1) differentiation acceptance; 
some members must receive more support 
than others, (2) interdependence; the dif- 
ferentiated elements must related that 
change one relationship will result 
changes others, (3) stability position 
members within the pattern through time, 
and (4) stability the pattern itself through 
time. 

Internal Differentiation and Interdetermi- 
nancy. Tests reported the previous para- 
graphs show that differentiation sharpest 
the solidary pattern and weakest the 
conflicting; that interdetermination strong- 
est the solidary, next strongest the con- 
tending, and non-existent the conflicting 
and dominant patterns. 

Stability Activity Position. test the 
constancy activity position, the rank order 
output contributions during the first 
third the session compared with the rank 
order for the final third. Comparisons are 
made separately for each type pattern. 
The probability remaining the same 
rank tested the following given 
the number non-shifts rank order, 
the number ranks (in this case, 


model derived from the one used for 
the matching problem Robert Bush and 
Frederick Mosteller, reported the chapter, “Se- 
lected Quantitative Techniques,” Handbook 
Social Psychology, Gardner Lindzey, editor (to 
published the Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 
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POWER RELATIONS 


three), and the total number mem- 
bers all groups given type pattern, 
number non-shifts rank order; and, the 

Results show that: (1) Activity positions 
are most stable the solidary pattern; the 
probability the observed number non- 
shifts (34) less than .01. (2) Activity posi- 
tion least stable the conflict pattern; the 
probability the observed number non- 
shifts (18) greater than .05. (3) large 
number non-shifts for the most active 
members the dominant and contending 
patterns render the probabilities the ob- 
served number non-shifts (20 the domi- 
nant and the contending) less than .05. 

summary, all positions are stable be- 
yond chance expectations the solidary pat- 
tern, all positions unstable the conflicting 
pattern, and, the other types, while the 
position the most active relatively stable, 
positions other members fluctuate. 

Trends Support Received. test sta- 
bility this respect, gain loss support 
through time calculated for positions 
each the four types patterns. 

found the solidary pattern that 
though there considerable change sup- 
port rates from the first the final third 
the session, the changes amount ac- 
centuation the pattern support the 
beginning the session. The two more 
active members gain support (9.3 and 14.0 
respectively), while the third member loses 
(-9.3). These trends, combined with the sta- 
bility activity position reported above, 
show that the “coalition” grows stronger 
through time the position the third 
member becomes weaker. 

Again, trends the conflict pattern are 
contrast with the solidary. There little gain 
loss for any position (most active, 
medium, and least, 1.8). However, this 
stability not only low rate but largely 
function the rapid turnover activity 
position, reported above. There fluctuation 
who takes part the conflict, but the state 
conflict remains fairly constant. 

the other two patterns, the most active 
member gains while the less active members 
lose; these gains and losses are more pro- 
nounced the contending pattern. 

Thus, most general terms, found 
that fluctuation activity position related 
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either low rate loss support, and 
that stability associated with gain. The 
striking and important exception this 
the position the third man the solidary 
pattern; both remains fixed his position 
and loses support through time. 

Stability Patterns. Those patterns that 
maintain themselves throughout the session 
and toward which others shift are assumed 
stable, distinguished from those that 
dissolve quickly and toward which others 
shift. 

Comparisons patterns during the first 
phase with patterns the third phase show 
that: (1) the sessions with the solidary 
relationship, remain solidary and three 
shift each one the other types pat- 
terns. (Chi-square, test assuming equal 
likelihood final pattern, 15.9 which 
significant beyond the .01 level). (2) the 
sessions with the conflict pattern only 
remain conflict, while shift the solidary 
and each the other types. (3) the 
with the dominant pattern, shift the con- 
flicting pattern, and the sessions with the 
contending pattern, shift the conflicting, 
the others being distributed over the remain- 
ing types. 

The single stable pattern the solidary 
one; next stability the conflict pattern. 
The more transient patterns, the dominant 
and the contending, tend shift the 
conflicting. Temporally, the solidary and 


the conflicting patterns seem terminal 


tendencies. 
Summary Findings. Medians support 
rates exchanged between three members 
series problem-solving sessions con- 
firm Simmel’s proposition that the primary 
tendency the threesome segregation into 
pair and other: the more active members 
form the solidary bond and the least active 
member isolated. Tests for more detailed 
structural characteristics show that when this 
initial tendency accentuated, there forms 
power structure, with internal dif- 
ferentiation, interdependence relationships 
between members, stability activity posi- 
tion, steady trends receipt support that 
are congruent with the initial differentiation, 
and, finally, stability the pattern itself. 
This structure, its ideal form one posi- 
tive relationship and two hostile relationships 
called the “true coalition structure.” Other 
patterns have some but not all characteristics 
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power structure—when the relationship 
between the stronger members non-recipro- 
cal, the pattern lacks temporal stability and 
when the relationship conflicting there 
rapid turnover activity position and lack 
interdetermination. 

far they represent divergent poles 
toward which groups may develop, the soli- 
dary and conflicting patterns seem the more 
interesting ones. one direction power rela- 
tions are structured with steady maximiza- 
tion the predictability how members will 
act toward one another. the other direc- 
tion, there maximization uncertainty— 
uncertainty how one person’s acts will 
affect another’s, uncertainty who will 
lead and who will follow. one direction 
there differentiation, stability, predictabil- 
ity; the other, lack clear form, rapid 
fluctuation, unpredictability. The central re- 
lationship one positive, the other, 
negative. 


DISCUSSION 


has already been said that the findings 
confirm Simmel’s basic point that the three- 
some tends break into pair and an- 
other party. However, they more than 
this; they enable add several points 
his discussion. First, his analysis the 
dyad, Simmel was struck the possibility 
sense complete solidarity between the 
members, and, progressing the next 
larger size group, assumed, effect, the 
existence this bond. Quite understandably, 
the added member became important pri- 
marily intruder the disturber this 
solidarity. possible but hardly necessary 
that fear the third party accounts for the 
coalition formation, but, any case, seems 
plausible that once formed the coalition’s in- 
tensity increases simply because there 
common object opposition for each mem- 
ber it. The third party, scape goat, 
common enemy, whatever might 
called, may serve cement the coalition 
much threatens it. 

The second point reference the case 
gaudens which Simmel presents 
particular set circumstances where con- 
flict between two members results benefit 
the From the above observations, 
found that though this may have occurred 


Wolff, op. cit., pp. 154-162. 
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one two groups not general tend- 
ency. However, the principle does seem in- 
volved the case the genuine power struc- 
ture, the true coalition structure. just 
stated, there apparently secondary gain 
for the coalition when one member op- 
poses the third party. But note that this gain 
directly dependent upon the existence 
the coalition, for without it, the pattern de- 
velops into conflict and fluctuation posi- 
tions associated with conflict. This suggests 
that the principle gaudens can bet- 
ter seen important dynamic aspect 
the true coalition structure than prin- 
ciple underlying type structure all its 
own. 

view these points, two simple propo- 
sitions are suggested additions Simmei’s 
principle initial segregation: (1) The de- 
velopment most threatening the position 
any member the threesome the soli- 
darity between the other two. (2) The condi- 
tion most conducive the intensification 
solidary bond, once formed, the presence 
common object opposition. 

Another major point Simmel’s may 
paraphrased the effect that the three- 
unstable, meant absence power struc- 
ture, the findings are clear contradiction 
his position. If, the other hand, meant 
that spite structure there are always 
residual strains, the question remains quite 
open. There probably basic incompati- 
bility interests and gratifications the 
threesome, but contend from this that re- 
sidual tensions within will result 
less rigid structure than shown the data. 
Specification the conditions under which 
residual tensions within members result 
change group structure important 
problem for further research. 

Before they are general use these propo- 
sitions need further test. fact, rather 
long road research seems required order 
determine just what extent the above 
findings may generalized either other 
laboratory groups or, more important, 
groups less artificial settings, such the 
family, the mediation situation, the tri-partite 
board, the play group, the therapy group, 
and the like. Not all groups three are like 


the ones this sample, and not all groups 


pp. 135-136. 
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similar composition operate under the same 
sets conditions. Meaningful generalizations 
can made only after the significant condi- 
tions are taken into account. attempt 
made here carry out this task, even 
could done with the present knowledge 
groups. Instead, the writer should like list 
some the conditions surrounding the groups 
this sample and conclude posing several 
questions that should answered extra- 
polating other three-person situations. 

mention some the more important 
and obvious conditions: (1) the groups were 
short-lived—none lasted longer than two 
hours; (2) they were unusual composition 
—all subjects were adult males, within 
narrow age range, from single and imme- 
diate academic community and all need 
part-time work; (3) the groups were 
unknown composition—particularly 
spect personalities and admixtures these 
given groups; (4) the groups’ internal, 
functional organization was amorphous; (5) 
they worked one task and was un- 
usual one; (6) while being observed they 
were kept immune from most external influ- 
ences and pressures, other than those they 
brought with them; and, finally, (7) their 
performance was divorced from reward and 
disapproval from outside the group. 

The list might extended, but enough 
say that unless other groups duplicate 


these conditions any extension the findings 
requires investigation the differences 
accentuating counteracting the tendencies 
observed for this sample. must ask: (1) 
spite the differences conditions, the 
findings hold? (2) not, what factors the 
new setting account for the negative result? 
example respect the present findings 
might the family where coalitions are com- 
monplace but intensive and continued rejec- 
tion rare. What factors not present the 
laboratory groups account for this fact? For 
another example, clear that mediation 
collapses coalitions form. the hypoth- 
esis irrelevant this case, are there spe- 
cial, formal provisions that insure check 
against “normal” tendencies the three- 
party situation? Once these variables are 
specified, one may turn ask further 
question: (3) how may these variables that 
either intensify negate originally observed 
tendencies introduced into the group set- 
ting the laboratory that their effects 
may measured? 

the light these subsequent steps 
that the above findings are presented. They 
were not predicted, nor are they tests 
body general theory. They are, however, 
relevant Simmel’s insights and hoped 
they will lend economy the small groups 
researcher. 


EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH THE STUDY STATUS 
RELATIONS INFORMAL GROUPS 


Harvey 
University Oklahoma 


ing precise experimental indices the 
status relations among members 
small in-groups existing actual life. This 
problem approached through investiga- 
tion the relationship between level aspi- 


present study aimed develop- 


This study was conducted one unit 
coordinated research program group relations 
the University Oklahoma under the direction 
Dr. Muzafer Sherif. was carried out under 
contract between the Office Naval Research and 


ration given task and relative standing 
the hierarchy adolescent cliques. This 
not, however, study level aspiration 
per se. application the group level 
the method studying motivational and 
attitudinal factors through judgmental and 
perceptual processes. 

Empirical studies such groups soci- 


the Research Institute the University Okla- 
homa. The author grateful ONR, and espe- 
cially Professor Sherif for his valuable sugges- 
tions and direction. 
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suggest the relationship should 
expect find between group status and aspi- 
ration level. Following the suggestions such 
sociological works, Sherif generalized “that 
the individual’s standards and aspirations are 
regulated relation the reference group 
which relates himself,” and once 
individual has gained status this group, 
“his status aspirations and standards at- 
tainment are determined 

The methodological rationale this study 
stems from mounting number experi- 
ments which show that even the most com- 
plex motives and attitudes the individual 
reflect themselves simple perceptual and 
judgmental reactions. should feasible, 
therefore, devise techniques which will 
enable study status and role relations 
through variations judgment perception 
laboratory 

has been level aspiration 
determined the frame reference within 
which takes place. The concept frame 
reference here used signifies the to- 
tality external and internal factors that 
operate mutually interdependent way 
the given time. Within the total reference 
frame some factor(s), internal external, 
stand out and serve anchorages for the 
total experience, the kernel 
the whole experience,” use Koffka’s words.5 
Applied the immediate problem, this sug- 

Thrasher, The Gang, Chicago: Univer- 
sity Chicago Press, 1927; Whyte, Street 
Corner Society, Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1943. 

2M. Sherif, Outline Social 
New York: Harper, 1948, 124; 300. 

Sherif, Preliminary Experimental Study 
Intergroup Relations,” Rohrer and 
Sherif, editors, Social Psychology the Cross- 
roads, New York: Harper, 1951, especially pp. 
421-423. 

Sherif, Psychology Social Norms, New 
York: Harper, 1936; Chapman and Volk- 
mann, Social Determinant the Level 
Aspiration,” Journal Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, (1939), pp. 225-238; Lewin, 
Dembo, Festinger, and Sears, “Level 
Aspiration,” McV. Hunt, editor, Personality 
and the Behavior Disorders, Vol. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1946; Harvey and Sherif, 
“Level Aspiration Special Case Judg- 
mental Activity Which Ego-Involvements Op- 
erate Factors,” Sociometry, (1951), pp. 
531-583. 

5K. Koffka, “Perception: Introduction 
the Gestalt Theorie,” Psychological Bulletin, 
(1922), 531-583. 
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gests that although other factors may 
causally related, one’s group status, cloaked 
definitive epithets and labels, may serve 
the anchorage salient variable determin- 
ing one’s level aspiration given task. 
One’s expectation his own and other group 
members’ performance should closely re- 
lated the expectations which have been de- 
fined the group appropriate that 
particular status. The stronger the solidarity 
the group, and thus the motivation indi- 
vidual members, the more would expect 
this obtain—the extent which actu- 
ally does offering index group cohesive- 
ness and solidarity. 

For the present problem this should mean 
that cliques from slum areas large city 
one’s expectations his own and other clique 
members’ future performance should more 
closely related the respective status posi- 
tions occupied each member than 
groups coming from background which 
fewer factors operate cause group solidar- 
ity. This greater relationship, any, should 
reflected higher correlation between 
status and aspiration level. 

This position lent concrete support 
the findings Whyte his study the 
eastern city the United States. relates 
that one time the became seriously 


bowling, with performance 


bowling coming represent mark dis- 
tinction the group. consequence, 
high performance top-ranking members 
was accepted but high per- 
formance members low status was not 
tolerated because this did not conform 
expectations. Low ranking members were put 
“in their place.” 

From the background provided these 
and similar empirical findings our main gen- 
eral hypothesis was formulated follows: 


adolescent clique and the estimation that 
member’s future performance other group 
members task significance the 
group bears positive relationship the 
relative position the group hierarchy occu- 
pied the individual whose future perform- 
ance being judged. 


order investigate more precise 
way the differential expectations related 


Whyte, op. cit. 
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different status positions, this general hy- 
pothesis was subdivided into four specific 
hypotheses: 


(1) The higher one’s status the group the 
more will tend overestimate his 
own future performance given task. 

(2) The higher the group status given 
individual the greater will the tend- 
ency other group members toward 
overestimating his future performance. 

(3) The lower one’s status the group the 
less will tend overestimate his 
own future performance given task. 

(4) The lower the group status given 
individual the less will other group mem- 
bers tend overestimate his future 
performance, even the point 
underestimation. 


examine the extent which widely dif- 
fering socio-economic backgrounds tended 
accompany differences group solidarity, 
fifth specific hypothesis was added: 


(5) The correlation between extent over- 
estimation future performance 
given task and status the group will 
higher for from slum 
area than for adolescents representing 
higher socio-economic background. 


The hypotheses are tested terms 
the extent overestimation future per- 
formance significant task because this 


index has been found tap personal 


volvements. should pointed out, how- 
ever, that the extent overestimation does 
not exclude the possibilities underestima- 
tion performance. 

The task used has also been found 
meaningful and significant for the 
requisite for any task purporting tap per- 
sonal involvements through level aspira- 
tion investigations. 

The hypotheses gain further plausibility 
from the findings Chapman and Volk- 
Preston and Bayton,® 


Harvey and Sherif, op. cit. 

Chapman and Volkmann, of. cit. 

Preston and Bayton, “Differential 
Effect Social Variable Upon Three Levels 
Aspiration,” Journal Experimental Psychology, 
(1941), pp. 351-369. 

“Differential Effect the 
Status the Competing Group Upon the Level 
Aspiration,” American Journal Psychology, 
(1942), pp. 546-554. 


and which show the 
tendency for the level aspiration 
shifted down the alleged perform- 
ance members groups considered inferior 
superior those the individuals being 
tested. the purported performance 
member specified group standing 
“inferior” “superior” relationship one’s 
own group may serve anchorage caus- 
ing increase decrease respectively level 
aspiration, should expect that one’s 
“superior” standing within 
group should serve anchorage determin- 
ing either lower higher judgments future 
performance given task. 


SUBJECTS 


Since its advent, the sociometric tech- 
has been employed many 
ferret out the interpersonal relationships 
among group members. Some investigators 
have combined this device with teachers’ rat- 
and others have relied upon personal 
observations over extended period de- 
termining group 

insure well demarcated cliques and the 
selection members who represented clearly 
defined status positions within such cliques, 
the present study employed all these devices 
combination with the experimental tech- 
nique. incorporated objective observations 
(of teachers, counselors, and experimenter) 
and subjective evaluations (the subjects’ own 
responses sociometric questionnaire) and 
experimentation with the aim establishing 
abbreviated experimental technique de- 
tecting and predicting group status and role 
relationships. 

The first step selecting subjects for the 
final step experimentation involved find- 
ing adults who had sufficient familiarity with 


Festinger, “Wish, Expectation and Group 
Standards Factors Influencing Level Aspira- 
tion,” Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
(1942), pp. 

Gilinski, “Relating Self-estimate and the 
Level Aspiration,” Journal Experimental Psy- 
chology, (1949), pp. 

Moreno, “Who Shall Survive?” Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monograph Series (1934), 
No. 58. 

14M. Bonney, “Sociometric Study Agree- 
ment Between Teachers’ Judgments and Student 
Choices,” Sociometry, (1947), pp. 133-146. 

Thrasher, op. cit.; Whyte, op. cit. 
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some well-defined clique rate its members 
terms their status the clique. has 
been shown that authority the group af- 
fords better indication status than popu- 
larity per Consequently, those doing the 
rating were instructed rate the members’ 
relative standing the basis the authority 
they seemed wield and the amount 
activity they initiated for the group. How- 
ever, cannot said with perfect assurance 
that those doing the rating always followed 
these criteria making their judgments. 

Subjects were selected from two major 
socio-economic groups, which relation 
each other may termed higher and lower. 
Subjects the higher group (H. Group) 
were middle class professional parents 
most whom were academically attached 
the University Oklahoma. The subjects 
the lower group (L. Group) were labor- 
ing parents, some unemployed, who lived 
slum area Oklahoma City. The neighbor- 
hood which these subjects lived was 
interethnic one containing large number 
Mexican families, few Negro families, and 
some Anglo-American ones. 

All the cliques the Group were 
independently rated two their teachers 
who had known them for least year. 
Since these subjects were attending the Uni- 
versity School which contained very small 
classes (12 students per grade) the 
teachers were excellent position 
know the relative standing each member 
the clique hierarchy. 

addition teachers’ ratings, the mem- 
bers one the cliques the Group 
were rated the experimenter the basis 
his observations over period two 
months. This clique, comprised five eighth 
grade boys, was observed situation that 
allowed for rather wide freedom inter- 
action, namely, small snack bar close 
their school where these boys ate lunch every 
day. Although almost the entire population 
the University School the school 
cafeteria, these five boys chose remove 
themselves and eat away from the other 
students. 

authority the group, special attention was 
paid such indications who chose the 
table which sit (if the customary one 


Whyte, op. cit. 


was taken), who had his order brought 
him and whom was brought, whom 
conversation seemed most often di- 
rected, who told the “funniest jokes,” who 
seemed initiate departure, and around 
whom the boys centered when they started 
walking back toward school. notes were 
made the presence the group but imme- 
diately after its departure the experimenter 
recorded his observations. 

All the cliques Group were attend- 
ing large public junior high school, the 
students which represented very similar 
socio-economic backgrounds. Since this situ- 
ation provided less opportunity than the 
case the Group for each teacher 
intimately familiar with each clique, all 
clique members the Group were in- 
dependently rated five teachers who were 
sufficiently familiar with the groups make 
such ratings. addition, some these 
cliques were rated the recreational di- 
rector and coach the Salvation Army Cen- 
ter, with which they had been affiliated for 
long two years. 

Cliques thus selected and rated, per- 
sons key vantage positions, being char- 
acterized clearly delineated status rela- 
tions were then administered sociometric 

uestionnaire which was further aimed 

iscovering positions authority the 
group rather than simply popularity. the 
questionnaire, subjects were asked indi- 
cate who most often and least often thought 
things for them do, who would most 
likely and least likely select the movie 
all would want see case there was in- 
decision, and who would elected president 
and who would receive office the group 
organized club. Questions whom one 
would prefer sit school, have 
tentmates camping trip, well ques- 
tions intended reveal whether not sub- 
jects maintained their membership the 
clique and out school were also asked. 

check the awareness the existing 
group structure, subjects were asked, the 
end the questionnaire prevent biasing 
preceding answers, whether not any mem- 
ber the clique could called the leader, 
and so, who. limit was set the num- 
ber choices subject could make nor the 
boundaries set define who should in- 
cluded the choices. The subjects were all 
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instructed that the reason the questions were 
being asked was find out with whom they 
would like throw darts that, addition 
being paid cents hour, they could 
enjoy the game even more. offer greater 
freedom choice, subjects were assured that 
one but the experimenter would see the 
results. 

The sociometric questionnaires were scored 
system weighting which first 
choices were allotted weight five, second 
choices four, third choices three, fourth 
choices two, and all below fourth choices 
one. This was done for each the six sig- 
nificant questions, Weighted choices were 
then summed and the total score sub- 
ject was taken represent his relative stand- 
ing the group. The procedure weighting 
choices was followed allow for the dif- 
ferent intensities relationship represented, 
for example, between first and fifth choice. 

The results obtained the sociometric 
questionnaire were then compared with the 
adults’ ratings. From groups where there was 
perfect agreement between these two in- 
dices, and the case the group observed 
the experimenter, the experimenter’s rat- 
ings, the leadership and lowest positions, 
three subjects were selected: the leader, the 
lowest ranking individual, and third indi- 
vidual whom all ratings had placed some- 
where near the middle these two extremes. 
The adherence the strict criterion agree 
ment between teachers’ ratings and the sub- 
jects’ own evaluations meant the elimination 
six cliques which had satisfied all the re- 
quirements this point. 

The three subjects thus selected, from 
each clique usually consisting from four 
six individuals, then participated the 
main experiment which each one esti- 
mated his own future performance and that 
the other two members task desirable 
the subjects. 

Ten groups subjects, each containing 
the leader, middle ranking and lowest stand- 
ing members adolescent clique, were 
used the final experimentation. These 
cliques were selected from among such 
groups which contained total membership 
individuals. The six groups indi- 
viduals which were not subjected the final 
experimentation were eliminated because 
failure meet the criterion agreement 


between the sociometric results and teachers’ 
(counselor, experimenter, coach) ratings. 

Four the cliques (six males and six 
female subjects) which participated the 
final experimental situation were the 
Group. These subjects were all tested 
laboratory the North Campus the Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, one block from the 
University School which they attended. 

The remaining six experimental cliques 
(12 male and six female subjects) were 
the Group. All these were tested 
Oklahoma City experimental room pro- 
vided the Salvation Army Center the 
neighborhood where many the subjects 
came for outside recreation. 


APPARATUS 


The apparatus was the same that re- 
ported earlier Harvey and 
consisted specially dart 
board and five darts. The dart 
board included detachable frame which 
was stretched target containing con- 
centric circles ranging numerical score 
value steps two from the lowest value 
the outside circle, the highes 
value 20, the inside circle bull’s eye. 
Behind this target, mounted beaverboard, 
was another target the same size but with- 
out the concentric circles. The first target 
was displayed only allow the subjects 
familiarize themselves with approximate 
score values given areas the target. 
The psychological rationale for this has been 
presented 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure also the same that pre- 
viously Subjects were instructed 
that the experiment was hand and eye co- 
ordination test, explanation formerly 
found appropriate and acceptable 
the subjects. aid keeping the subjects 
doing their best, they were reminded that, 
although they would not told their scores, 
was the best possible score and zero the 
worst. the earlier study was found that 
although subjects were not told their score 
they were able estimate with very high 


Harvey and Sherif, op. cit. 
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accuracy the actually made each 
trial. 

The subjects were cautioned always 
estimate the score they actually expected 
make made, not the score they 


made. Each subject was, after 


practice trials, given trials—the throw- 


ing one dart representing trial. Before 
each trial the subject who was throwing 
called aloud and recorded the score ex- 
pected make that particular trial, and 
after each trial called aloud and recorded 
the score judged actually made the 
dart just thrown. The other two subjects 
only recorded their estimates performance 
the one who was throwing, before and 
after each trial. They made judgment 
aloud. soon they had recorded their 
estimates they signified this the one 
throwing which time called his judg- 
ment aloud. 

The order which the darts were thrown 
was always determined the subjects 
themselves. The tendency was for the order 

follow status, with the leader throwing 
first and the lowest ranking member throw- 
ing last. Usually the subjects consented 
unamimously this order. 

After each subject had thrown darts 
questionnaire was administered which was 
aimed primarily ascertaining expectations 
each member held for himself and the other 
group members before they began throw. 

All subjects were tested only the pres- 
ence the experimenter. All were paid 
cents hour for their participation. 


RESULTS 


test the hypotheses was necessary 
determine the extent which each subject 
overestimated underestimated his own 
future performance and that the other 
two status occupants, and then correlate 
this with group status. 

The first step was carried out subtract- 
ing from each estimate future perform- 
ance the score judged have been made (by 
oneself the other members, depending 
was throwing) that particular trial. 
The differences for the trials were summed 
and divided giving the mean differ- 
ences between estimates future perform- 
ance and judgments actual performance 
was perceived the subjects. These 


mean difference scores, following the usual 
practice, are referred D-Scores. 

For each subject three D-Scores were com- 
puted, the between his own aspira- 
tions and judgments actual performance, 
and the similar differences for his judgments 
the performance each the other two 
members. D-Scores positive value would, 
course, indicate overestimation, and nega- 
tive D-Scores would show underestimation. 

The first four hypotheses are tested 
comparisons D-Scores each status 
representative for his own performance and 
the D-Scores each members for his esti- 
mates the performance other higher 
lower status members. 

The results given Table are pertinent 
hypotheses one and three. From this table 
presenting the combined data all groups, 
can readily seen that the higher 
individual’s status adolescent clique 


Means D-Scores THE LEADER, 
RANKING AND STANDING MEMBER 
For Own PERFORMANCE 


Status Position 


Leader 3.16 
Middle 2.49 
Low 


the more will tend overestimate his 
future performance significant task. 
The relationship between mean D-Scores 
for the three status positions was found 
exist whether the results for the two groups, 


and S., were combined analyzed 


separately. 

While subjects Group tended 
overestimate their own future performance 
somewhat greater extent than did indi- 
viduals Group S., the differences were 
insignificant. 

Although shown the table, im- 
portant that three the lowest ranking sub- 
jects actually underestimated their own fu- 
ture performance. contrast, none the 
top ranking middle standing subjects 
underestimated their own performance. 

The three individuals, two from Group 
and one from Group S., who actually 
performed levels higher than they esti- 
mated appeared struggling maintain 
their standing their groups. can 


Es: 
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OWN PERFORMANCE THE LEADER, 
Lowest Status MEMBERS 


Status Position Being Compared 


Middle Lowest Lowest 


Mean Diff. 1.15 1.56 
1.966 9.407 2.130 
<.10 <.001 <.10 


assumed that consequence they con- 
formed completely the group expectations 
its lowest ranking members. remain 
good standing these individuals were “more 
Royalist than the King himself.” 

Table presents the difference between 
D-Scores for own performance subjects 
the three status positions. 

The greatest difference, should ex- 
pected, lies between the magnitude the 
D-Scores the leaders’ estimates their 
own performance and the D-Scores the 
lowest ranking members’ own performance. 
This difference significant below the 
level. The differences between the 
D-Scores the estimates their own per- 
formance the leader and middle stand- 
ing individual, and the difference between 
the D-Scores the middle and lowest rank- 
ing individuals for their own performance 
were both significant below .10 level 
confidence. 

From these data can deduce that the 
greater the relative distance between status 
positions the greater are the differences 
the expectations occupants these positions 
hold themselves. 

The higher member’s standing the 
group hierarchy, the more will tend 
overestimate his performance 
meaningful task. Conversely, the 
individual’s relative standing the group 
structure, the less will tend overesti- 
mate his future performance, even the 
point actual underestimation some in- 


stances. This represents confirmation 
hypotheses one and 

general statement our second and 
fourth hypotheses that the extent which 
other group members tend overrate the 
performance given individual depends 
upon the relative standing the group hier- 
archy that particular individual. Relating 
these hypotheses are the results presented 
Table which shows the mean D-Scores 
the leader, middle standing, and lowest rank- 
ing, members based their estimates the 
performance other group members occu- 
pying higher lower status positions. Table 
will recalled, gave the mean D-Scores 
based upon the estimates his own perform- 
ance each the status representatives. 

The data for Group and Group 
were also analyzed separately. The trend re- 
vealed for each group when considered sepa- 
rately was the same that the combined 
results presented Table 

These results permit the inference that the 
higher the standing the group hierarchy 
given individual, the greater are the ex- 
pectations other group members hold him. 
Thus the higher subject’s status the more 
his future performance was overestimated 
lower ranking subjects. Conversely, the lower 
the standing the group hierarchy 
given individual the were the expecta- 
tions other group members tended have 
for him, much lower fact that was 
the tendency for higher standing members 
underestimate the performance the 
lowest standing member. Thus hypotheses 
two and four are substantiated. 

Supporting this generalizatioa sum- 
mary but crucial way are the results pre- 
sented Table which were obtained 
having each subject indicate five-point 
scale ranging from very well very poorly 
the quality performance had expected 
each the three status representatives, 
including himself, before the darts were 
thrown. Greater accentuation these re- 


THe MEAN D-Scores THE LEADER, AND Lowest Status 


Leader Middle Lowest 
Status Position Being Rated 
Middle Lowest Middle 
Status member judging 2.99 2.45 1.66 —.18 
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PERCENTAGE GIVEN LEVELS EXPECTANCY FOR THE PERFORMANCE 
THE LEADER, Low STANDING MEMBERS 


Quality Expected Performance 


Status 
Very Well Pretty Well Had Quite Poorly Poorly 
Leader 13.3 73.3 
Middle 46.7 46.7 6.6 
Lowest 36.7 43.3 


sults may have occurred had the ratings been 
made before the darts were thrown, before 
actual performance the respective mem- 
bers had chance exert its full weight. 
However, such accentuation was forfeited 
additional precaution against the sub- 
jects’ suspecting the real purpose the 
experiment. 

From this table can deduced that 
was the leader for whom subjects most fre- 
quently held high expectations, and was 
the lowest standing member who most mem- 
bers expected perform poorly. 

The chi-square test revealed that the fre- 
quency individuals indicating they had 
expected the leader very well pretty 
well was significantly greater than the num- 
ber expecting either the lowest ranking 
middle standing subject well below 
.001 both cases). However, the difference 
between the number expecting the middle 
standing member well and the number 
expecting the lowest standing individual 
well was not significant. 

determine whether not member 
given status tended overrate more 
his own performance than the performance 
members above below him relative 
group standing, the D-Score each indi- 
vidual for his own performance was com- 
pared with the D-Score obtained from the 
judgments this same individual the 
performance each the other two status 


occupants. These comparisons consisted 
subtracting the mean value contained 
Table from corresponding values Table 
The results obtained from these compari- 
sons are presented Table 

From this table certain inferences mean- 
ingful any theory self-perception can 
drawn. The higher one’s status the more 
will tend rate his performance above 
that individuals with status lower than 
his own. 

Conversely, the one’s standing the 
clique hierarchy, the more will tend 
rate his own future performance than 
rates that members occupying status 
above him. 

While the findings for each the Groups 
and are agreement with the 
results from the combined sample, certain 
differences between the two sub-groups that 
may taken reflection differences 
group solidarity should pointed out. 

index solidarity, have sug- 
gested, the relationship between status 
occupied and magnitude the D-Scores for 
the occupant the particular status position. 
there should perfect correlation between 
these two variables, every higher ranking 
member would have greater D-Score for 
his own performance than for the perform- 
ance members below him status. Each 
lower ranking member would have smaller 
D-Score for the estimates his own per- 


BETWEEN FOR Own PERFORMANCE AND D-Scores THE 


Middle Lowest Leader Lowest Leader Middle 
Mean Diff. 1.98 3.77 —.50 2.67 —1.55 —.08 
3.661 6.350 —1.173 4.182 —3.165 —.145 


*In each column heading the status mentioned first that the member who estimating his 


own performance and the performance the subject whose status mentioned second. For example, 
column gives the difference between the leader’s estimate his own performance and 
the leader’s estimate the performance the middle status member. 
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formance than for his estimates the per- 
formance members above him status. 
such case, could said that group 
members had come accept their relative 
positions the group hierarchy and, 
consequence, the particular group was char- 
acterized very high degree solidarity. 

does not appear important that higher 
ranking group members should rate their 
own performance above lower ranking mem- 
bers that lower standing members would 
actually place their estimates their own 
performance their estimates the 
performance higher ranking members. 
society such ours, the usual thing 
for individuals try, and expect, sur- 
pass the performance friendly competitors. 
Therefore, the extent group mem- 
bers actually rated their own performance 
below that higher status occupants could 
taken significant indication the 
degree which members had seemed 
accept their status the group hierarchy 
and, such, would afford valuable index 
group solidarity. 

Group the tendency was more 
pronounced than Group for lower 
standing individuals rate their own per- 
formance below their estimates the per- 
formance higher ranking members. 
Group the D-Scores the lowest 
ranking members for their own performance 
were, the average, more than three times 
farther below the D-Scores their estimates 
for the performance the leader than was 
the case Group The mean difference 
D-Scores based the estimates their 
own performance the lowest ranking 
members and D-Scores the estimates 
these same individuals the performance 
the leaders were for Group 
and for Group 

Furthermore, Group the mean dif- 
ference D-Scores middle ranking sub- 
jects for their own performance and for their 
estimates the performance the leaders 
was greater than the comparable dif- 
ference for the middle ranking sub- 

Similarly, lowest standing subjects 
Group more often rated their own per- 
formance below that middle status indi- 
viduals than did comparable individuals 
Group These mean differences for 


Group and Group are and 
.03, respectively. 

From these results would appear that 
subjects Group had come accept 
their relative standings the clique hier- 
archy greater extent than had indi- 
quence, greater cohesiveness existed among 
the cliques from the slum area. 

This position gains added plausibility from 
the findings related hypothesis five 
which was proposed that higher correla- 
tion should exist between magnitude and 
direction D-Scores and group status for 
cliques from Group than for those from 
Group test this, was necessary 
rank each status representative each 
group terms magnitude D-Scores 
all members for his performance. 

Since the performance each individual 
was estimated three persons there were 
three D-Scores relating the performance 
each subject. get just single rank 
order value with which correlate status, 
each the three D-Scores for each status 
occupant was ranked magnitude the 
highest, intermediary, and lowest mag- 
nitude. The values these rank order posi- 
tions were then summed and divided 
was this single rank order value that was 
then correlated with status position. 

The correlation analysis was carried out 
use the gross score formula. Rank 
order correlation was inapplicable since there 
were ties rank positions. The resulting 
coefficient .83. The value 39.8, which 
indicates significance beyond the .001 level. 

From these results can inferred that 
significantly high positive relationship ob- 
tains between status well defined adoles- 
cent cliques and estimation performance 
(as indicated D-Scores). Not only are 
the expectations that group members have 
given individual related the status 
the member being judged and the one esti- 
mating, but also, and more Significant for 
ego-psychology, the level which one sets 
his expectations his own performance 
task seems very highly related his 
standing the group. 

High status adolescent clique tends 
accompanied generally high ex- 
pectations all members for the occupant 
the high status position. Conversely, low 
expectations performance tend held 
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low ranking members all members 
the group. Thus our general hypothesis 
substantiated. 

The fifth hypothesis was tested com- 
paring the correlation value obtained for 
Group with that derived for Group 
Table presents the results this 
comparison. 

For subjects from both the slum area and 
professional homes significant correlation 
was found exist between judgments 
performance task and status the 


TABLE CORRELATION BETWEEN AND 


Socio-Economic 
Group 
(N=12) 783 5.360 <.001 


(N=18) -856 6.636 <.001 


adolescent clique. The difference .07 be- 
tween the correlation values not signifi- 
cant. However, since line with results 
discussed earlier, this difference further 
suggestive that greater solidarity existed 
among the cliques from the slum area than 
from professional homes. The extent which 
the difference found between the two groups 
represents reflections consistent differ- 
ences solidarity remains answered 
future research, preferably with larger 
samples. 


DISCUSSION 


The status relationships and reciprocal 
expectations revealed behaviorally these 
results need not consciously expressed 
the subjects themselves. This fact was re- 
vealed the responses the subjects 
the questionnaire administered after the ex- 
perimental session. the experimental 
cliques only eight subjects (less than one- 
third) indicated that they thought some par- 
ticular person the group could called 
the leader. Several subjects expressed this 
idea some such words “We just 
the majority.” 

Whyte has pointed the structure 
the group need not explicitly recog- 


nized the members for exert its in- 


Whyte, op. cit. 


fluence the psychological activity the 
members. This inferred the basis 
the differential reaction members toward 
each other and toward outsiders. 

Among the most significant findings 
this study for ego-psychology, and especially 
for self-perception, the high correlation 
found between what one expects oneself 
and what other group members expect 
him. The greater the significance status 
group, and group solidarity, the more 
would expect this relationship hold 
true. 

This relationship should greater for 
cliques whose members are welded even more 
tightly inadequate satisfactions the 
home and other groups outside their clique, 
and strong pressures against the clique 
from outside sources such are directed 
against delinquent gangs. 

probable reflection this, higher 
correlation was found, between status and 
expectations oneself and other clique mem- 
bers, among boys coming from slum area 
large city than for subjects from more 
adequate professional homes. This, coupled 
with findings discussed earlier, seems indi- 
cate that the whole the cliques from the 
more underprivileged background were char- 
acterized greater solidarity than those 
from professional backgrounds which cir- 
cumstances conducive such strong clique 
ties are expected operate lesser 
extent. 

Our findings seem point the conclu- 
sion that the expectations occupant 
given status well-defined informal group 
holds himself are largely determined 
the expectations which have become defined 
the group appropriate that status. 
any group value norm which inter- 
nalized may serve anchorage deter- 
mining judgments and perceptions related 
situations, seems that the definitive 
labels and epithets attached each status 
position, and thus its occupant, the 
group may serve salient anchorages 
determining one’s judgments and perception 
one’s self well the other group mem- 
bers. Our knowledge intergroup relations, 
typified such phenomenon prejudice, 
shows our perception and reaction 
members out-groups follow this same 
general principle, that is, take place 
the basis norms the group which pre- 
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scribe the relative distance out-group mem- 
bers are held from in-group members, 
and thus the appropriate behavior toward 
the out-group members. 

Certainly, outstanding problem for 
the whole area ego-psychology deter- 
mine what extent our self-perceptions 
conceptions, our very self-esteem, are func- 
tion our group status and the definitive 
labels assigned it—in the family, play 
groups, adolescent cliques and adult refer- 
ance groups. Such work would contribute 
immeasurably the understanding how 
broad cultural and social processes operate 
influence the individual. the same time 
more solid ground will laid, which 
advance the study intergroup rela- 
tions, showing that one perceives and re- 
acts himself, other in-group members, and 
out-group members line with the pre- 
scribed norms his group. 

The results obtained point the feasi- 
bility using simple judgmental processes 
experimental situation indices status 
and role relations existing small group 
structures. such, can serve for valida- 
tion interpersonal relations obtained 
through the use sociometric and other 
devices this area. 

Being indirect, the sense projective 
technique, less time consuming, and lending 
itself quantitative analysis data, such 
technique may prove effective 
approach the study status and role 
relations. 

The sensitivity and applicability this 
indirect experimental method discovering 
role relations through judgmental activity, 
course, rests upon finding the gradation 
structure the experimental situation 
appropriate the detection experimen- 
tally introduced variables (social status, role 
relations and other motivational factors). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study aimed establishing 
short-cut experimental technique deter- 
mining the status and role relationships ex- 
isting small informal groups, and the 
same time undertook validate sociometric 
indices against experimental situation. 

The general hypothesis was that the level 


clique and the estimation that member’s 
future performance other group members 
task significance the group bears 
positive relationship his relative posi- 
tion the group hierarchy. From this gen- 
eral hypothesis, five specific hypotheses were 
derived. Ten adolescent cliques singled out 
from among such cliques the basis 
agreement between teachers’ ratings, per- 
sonal observations and sociometric results 
(subjects’ own evaluations), were subjected 
the experimental situation. Three mem- 
bers from each clique—the leader, middle 
ranking and lowest standing members whom 
all the criteria had placed these respective 
positions, were given the task estimating 
their own future performance and that 
the other two status occupants experi- 
mental task. 

Four the experimental cliques consisted 
individuals from professional families liv- 
ing university town. The other six ex- 
perimental cliques came from families 
unskilled laborers living inter-ethnic 
slum neighborhood large city. 

From the results the experiment the 
following conclusions were reached: 

(1) The higher one’s status the group 
the more tended overestimate his own 
future performance given task. 

(2) The higher the group status 
given individual the greater was the tend- 
ency other group members overrate 
his performance. 

(3) The lower one’s status the group 
the less tended overestimate his own 
performance. 

(4) The lower the group status par- 
ticular individual the less other group mem- 
bers tended overrate his performance, 
even the extent underestimating it. 

(5) The correlation between extent 
overestimation performance given 
task and status the group was higher 
for individuals from slum areas large 
city than for subjects from higher socio- 
economic background. This was taken 
suggestive greater solidarity among the 
cliques from the slum area. 

The level which one sets his expecta- 
tions his own performance task 
thus highly related his standing the 
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SOME FUNCTIONAL CONSEQUENCES PRIMARY 
CONTROLS FORMAL WORK ORGANIZATIONS 


Epwarp Gross 


University Washington 


sition that primary controls may 
functional within instituted social or- 
ganizations. For this purpose, evidence will 
submitted which suggests that such pri- 
mary controls may make their appearance 
precisely when formal institutional con- 
trols prove inadequate. such, these pri- 
mary controls enable the organization 
accomplish its formal purpose. 
The study uses two sources data—one, 
manufacturing concern Chicago, with 
approximately 1500 workers, which pro- 
duces plastic raincoats, belts, jewelry and 
other items; and second, radar airsite 
the Air Defense Command, United States 
Air The two cases are utilized first 
order partially avoid the dangers 
the unique case, and second, order pro- 
vide comparison between small, inde- 
pendent civilian factory the one hand, 
and huge interlocking military organiza- 
tion the other. The data both cases 
were gathered means interview and 


present paper concerns the propo- 


1The writer the professional staff Air 
Site Project, research organization within the 
Department Sociology the University Wash- 
ington. The project under the direction 
Miller. The research reported here was supported 
part the United States Air Force under Con- 
tract Number 33(038)26823, monitored the 
Human Resources Research Institute, Air Univer- 
sity, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. Permission 
granted for reproduction, translation, publica- 
tion and disposal whole and part for 
the Government. 

Editor’s Note: The foregoing sentence pre- 
sumably constitutes the permission for the Review 
publish this material. Since the Review articles 
are copyrighted, permission quote should 
requested the editor. 

For full description method the factory 
study, see Edward Gross, “Informal Relations and 
the Social Organization Work Industrial 
unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University 
Chicago, 1949, Chapter The research the 
writer did there was concentrated the office 
among the white-collar workers, though also 


necessary emphasize that the writer 
still very much the midst the Air Force 
study, that findings with reference 
are highly tentative. 

Work organizations are characterized 
purposiveness. Each has one more speci- 
fied goals objectives which seeks 
achieve. the case the factory, these 
are, mainly, the manufacture, sale, and dis- 
tribution certain physical goods, while 
the case the airsite, there the one objec- 
tive “mission” maintaining radar sur- 
veillance against hostile aircraft. The fact 
purpose creates the need for institutional 
segmented controls behavior that this 
mission may realized. this 
end, necessary only that segment 
the personality controlled; namely, the 
role worker, but essential that that 
one role controlled. This control pro- 
vided the following manner the two 
organizations under examination. 

Formal control instituted through di- 
vision labor which serves relate special- 
isms and specialists one another, through 
authority system which serves coordi- 
nate specialists and evaluate their contri- 
butions the objective, and finally, through 
selection system which serves recruit 
personnel who, felt, can assume the 
work roles required. 

proceed next discuss each these 
instituted controls and the manner which 
they may break down prove inadequate, 
and how, each case, primary controls then 
make their appearance. The paramount prob- 


did some work with the factory personnel. There 
were approximately 100 workers the office 
the time the study, and total 319 inter- 
views (nondirective) were gathered. difficult 
specify the nature the Air Force population 
because security regulations. However, may 
said that the writer has been with the project 
full-time basis for one and half years, 
which approximately one half has been spent 
air sites. The writer concentrating the major 
part his efforts one air site. 
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lem which any division labor system must 
solve, stated above, that relating the 
specialisms and specialists creates one 
another. Observation revealed that the fol- 
lowing instituted means were used attempt 
solve this problem: (1) Minute special- 
and (2) Provision for formal hori- 
zontal communication. general, special- 
became more minute operations 
increased complexity. Each predictable 
act was planned for advance and assigned 
one more persons. These acts were re- 
lated one another flow charts, with the 
underlying conception that, each person 
did what was expected him, then special- 
isms would mesh and the goal reached. 
was felt that the more minute the divi- 
sion labor, the easier train persons 
and replace them. Further, the more care- 
fully specialisms were defined, was felt, 
the less likely would that specialists 
would overlap and conflict with one another. 
Formal horizontal communication between 
specialists, turn, was expected take 
place through common supervisor, that 
appropriate permission was secured and rele- 
vant persons informed the 

But actual practice, both the factory 
and the air site, these instituted procedures 
gave rise problems. The provision for 
formal communication through common 
supervisor was found cumbersome and 
time-consuming. The required person was 
often busy, or, the air site, which 
24-hour shift duty, was off-shift, and thus 
action came standstill. Yet some persons 
were loath take action simply going 
directly the specialist concerned, while 
others did so, but interviews, expressed 
anxiety about possible reprimand. 

The minuteness the division labor 
had two effects both organizations. 

(1) While specialties were related one 
another, the very minuteness the division 
labor and the restriction persons 
their specialties operated effectively iso- 
late specialists from one another. Thus, when 
pressure was imposed for each person 
his job, persons sometimes refused help 
others difficulties. Most interesting was 
the expression interviews what might 


Industry, Chicago: Richard Irwin, Inc., 1945, 
Chap. for discussion this point. 


called concern.” One office 
worker the Credit Department the fac- 
tory stated: 


check ledger cards see what man’s 
past credit record with the Company is. All 
want from the Accounting Department 
clear, up-to-date postings the cards. 
don’t know where they get their information 
and don’t care. I’m paid job here, 
and how they theirs none 
affair.” 


later occasion, when mailing lists for 
the company catalogue were being drawn up, 
extensive checking accounting records was 
necessary determine who were receive 
catalogues. The company experienced dif- 
ficulty getting persons from other depart- 
ments the office assist this emergency 
work, which required meeting publication 
deadline. Persons stated that they were un- 
familiar with accounting records, and, more 
important, could see point leaving their 
own work assist the accounting personnel. 
The formal division labor provided 
way for rewarding such effort, unless super- 
visor saw fit recommend raise promo- 
tion, because such extra effort came his 
personal attention. noteworthy that 
such reward only possible organiza- 
tion small enough for higher supervisors 
close touch with lower employees. 

the radar site, similar problem oc- 
curred connection with specialty classi- 
fication. Men are originally classified 
induction depots AFSC* and given com- 
mensurate training. order justify the 
time and money spent man, re- 
quired that spend least one year his 
AFSC before eligible for change. 
Further, promotions rank for airmen de- 
pend considerable extent time spent 
the AFSC. The job radar operator was 
reported interviews highly tedious 
one for which apparently difficult re- 
cruit volunteers large numbers; therefore, 
some men are given that AFSC even though 
their primary wishes lie elsewhere. Now, 
some commanding officers have adopted the 
procedure shifting men temporarily 
other specialties wherein there are personnel 
shortages, and where those specialties are 
more accord with the men’s interests and 


abbreviation for Air Force Specialty Code, 
system classifying specialties. 
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wishes. This informal practice might actually 
assist the air site accomplishing its mis- 
sion more effectively. However, the restric- 
tion promotion interferes, and men dis- 
cover they are not accumulating time their 
official AFSC’s. Thus, they find themselves 
caught the midst dilemma for which 
the formal system provides solution. One 
consequence considerable anxiety, “grip- 
ing,” and requests for return the official 
AFSC. Thus, the industrial office, spe- 
cialization made difficult for men cross 
specialty lines when such action was neces- 
sary the mission the organization, and 
the promotions system tied inextricably 
with the specialization system. 

(2) The restriction persons their 
specialisms had the further effect tending 
strip work meaning. Indeed, seemed 
that the greater the restriction, the more 
meaningless the work. This was found 
the case the small civilian organization 
but seemed much more the case 
the Air Force organization. Radar surveil- 
lance but minuscule segment Air 
Force activities, and, spite movies and 
the Information and Education program, 
men interviews expressed difficulty be- 
ing able see where their particular activity 
fitted into the whole. This led, some cases, 
loss faith the mission, with conse- 
quent depression and feelings uselessness. 
The phenomena payday sprees and 
debauches may be, part, function this 
problem. 

However, further examination revealed 
that second set controls was operative, 
which lessened the severity these prob- 
lems and even prevented their occurrence 
some cases. These controls were primary 
nature, and took the form the clique 
informal group, wherein workers met one 
another more than segmented person- 
alities. the case the office, was dis- 
covered that the cliques that were found 
the office tended cut across work sec- 
tions, and thus brought together, in- 
formal basis, persons from various segments 
the structure. Within these groups, hori- 
zontal communication was easy, persons vol- 
unteered assistance one another, and, 
being able compare their specialisms with 
one another, gained some conception the 
relation their work the whole. the 
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same time, isolates proved peculiarly 
vulnerable the inadequacies the insti- 
tutional controls.5 

the case the air force organization, 
special situation prevailed virtue the 
fact 24-hour-a-day shift operations. 
the practice change men continually from 
one shift another, that, short 
period time, certain sections, man 
has worked every shift. The writer, with two 
graduate student associates, Wager 
and Loether, became aware what 
have since called “work leisure cycles.” 
The concept work leisure refers the 
amount opportunity afforded spe- 
cialty for informal recreational contacts while 
the job. Some shifts coincide, but others 
run different rates around the clock. Pre- 
liminary findings suggest that cliques tend 
develop between work sections when their 
work leisure opportunities coincide. This 
turn, makes possible inter-specialty informal 
communication. 

contrast, one work section operates 
special piece equipment, while another 
work section does this section’s maintenance 
work for it. Their shifts coincide, but here 
have case where work leisure periods 
not coincide. When the operators the 
equipment are working, 
sonnel merely stand by. When the equip- 
ment requires repairs, given periodic 
maintenance checks, operators have leisure, 
but just then that maintenance per- 
are busiest. Observation has revealed 
almost complete absence cliquing be- 
tween these two work sections. Instead, there 
considerable conflict between them, re- 
fusals make allowance for each other’s 
problems, and actual lack knowledge, 
some cases, how interdependent they 
fact are and must be. Solution these con- 
flicts requires intervention the command- 
ing officer. These data, while only suggestive, 
imply that cliques which cross specialty lines 
act reduce conflicts between work sec- 
tions, virtue the intimacy provided 
clique interaction. But cliques are pre- 
vented from forming lack coincidence 
leisure periods, then conflict may, and 


5For fuller discussion, see Edward Gross, 
“Characteristics Cliques Office Organizations,” 
Research Studies the State College 
ington, Vol. XIX (June, 1951), pp. 131-136. 
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does occur. The writer has not had the op- 
portunity observe this work leisure phe- 
nomenon civilian industries, but 
noteworthy that cliques the civilian office 
tended composed persons who had 
coffee “breaks” the same time day, 
and who ate lunch the same hour. The 
times for the latter were different for dif- 
ferent departments. 

turn next the formal authority 
system. work organization requires some 
means for coordinating and evaluating the 
work done order that shall consistent 
with the purposes the organization. 
organizations any size, this usually 
accomplished establishing set super- 
visors graded rank who are held re- 
sponsible for segments the 
Institutional requirements both organiza- 
tions under examination provide that super- 
visors shall perform their work reporting 
their sections the next higher super- 
visor, and on. the case the factory, 
virtue its small size, much this re- 
porting was done personally, but the case 
the air force organization, large amount 
paper work created this requirement 
and the specter everywhere 
evidence. Two consequences tend occur: 
first, fairly elaborate process, 
whereby higher supervisors were sometimes 
almost isolated from their work sections and 
were thus only partially aware their de- 
gree success reaching organizational 
goals, and second, tendency for persons 
get buried paper-work such extent 
that they were able spend only little 
time actually coordinating their departments. 

the air site, the informal organization 
related itself these institutional concom- 
itants follows. Preliminary findings sug- 
gest that addition cliquing between 
specialties, there also considerable tend- 
ency for cliques confined given 
specialty. are working now the hy- 
pothesis that this phenomenon related 
the work section’s ability accomplish its 
mission without formal direction spite 
ineffective direction. There some evi- 


Warner, L., Meeker, and Eells, E., 
Social Class America, Chicago: Science Re- 
search, Associates, Chap. for discussion the 
functions supervision. 

Abbreviation for Standard Operating Pro- 
cedure. 


dence that the work section may operated 
informally. The paper work problem 
part solved informal sessions—one com- 
manding officer sees that officers report 
the club daily for coffee—where experi- 
ences are traded and higher-ranking officers 
gain knowledge what taking place 
their work sections. This serves also pro- 
tect them should paper reveal inadequacies; 
they have least been forewarned. seems 
serve the further function providing 
opportunities for supervisors evaluate one 
another’s capabilities and thus develop con- 
fidence one another. 

This leads the third institutional con- 
trol; namely, the selection system. the 
factory, this handled the usual manner 
personnel office. Here, the individual’s 
qualifications are examined and decision 
reached concerning whether can perform 
the work role for which there vacancy. 
the Air Force, military organizations 
generally, entrance facilitated, but the in- 
dividual then given set tests deter- 
mine aptitude and interests. Persons are then 
sent school (if necessary) large num- 
bers equip them for jobs which they 
are later assigned. Theoretically, persons 
have been well-trained and have appropri- 
ate interests and aptitudes, the organization 
should succeed filling its vacancies this 
manner. 

What noteworthy about the approach 
both instances that focuses atten- 
tion completely the individual and his 
abilities, and ignores completely the coopera- 
tive nature the organization which 
must play role. The individual may have 
the requisite skills, but before can play 
the role successfully, other workers must 
willing accept him that role. the 
factory, was discovered that employees 
engaged continuous process mutual 
evaluation terms the following criteria: 
characteristics, marital ties, religion, 
education, race, ethnicity and language, ex- 
perience, and union There 
were sentiments expressed that these char- 
acteristics made difference terms the 
amount respect confidence one should 
have fellow workers, and that the formal 
organization did not sufficiently reward pos- 


full discussion, see Chapter the 
reference cited footnote above. 
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sessors what were considered desirable 
characteristics. Said the secretary the 
office manager: 


“You know, there are quite few refugees 
from Nazi Germany here. They don’t seem 
get along well the office. They seem 
set their ways. don’t know what 
is, but they just form group apart. Fred 
(her husband) says it’s because their back- 
ground. Most them have never worked 
before their life. They don’t fit into our 
industrial system all. They just don’t seem 
have the knack. Many times, Mr. Hanson 
(her supervisor) and are going over 
form and see immediately what the trouble 
is, but has slowly and ploddingly 
around, taking small steps, until eventu- 
ally comes the same conclusion that 
do. But has the roundabout 
slow, methodical way.” 


Another worker, commenting the prob- 
lem ‘trying work with Mr. Hanson 
said, Hanson like talking 

Cliques, their very nature, tend 
made persons who feel ease one 
another’s presence and feel confidence one 
another. Indeed, through clique experi- 
ence that such confidence may highly de- 
veloped. the secretary vice-president 
explained: 

private secretary the top the heap. 

You need something else besides the ability 

type and take shorthand. got 

feel you’re working for the company and 
not just for yourself. Now Mildred and 

Emma (other private secretaries)—we see 

eye eye that. Louise—she’s good 

little stenographer, but never 

secretary. She doesn’t fit into our crowd. 

When out for coffee, she tags along. 

Then she’ll usually complain about her boss. 

She can’t accept the idea that you don’t 

work for boss, you work for the company.” 


the air force organization, the following 
situation prevailed. The air site, like all mili- 
tary organizations, required make best 
use the men assigned it, whether they 
have what are regarded desirable qualities 
not. Since large proportion the per- 
sonnel are either draftees involuntary re- 


calls,® one the most important criteria for 


considerable proportion qualify “volun- 
teers,” but questionnaires gave overwhelmingly 
their reason for volunteering: “To avoid getting 
drafted into the Army.” 


identification with the Air Force and the 
mission the squadron. The implicit ques- 
tion arises: Where you feel you belong? 
Are you one us, you still regard 
yourself civilian? The problem com- 
plicated surveillance work for two reasons. 
First, there exists split between personnel 
with and without wings. Ability fly not 
related the mission the site; yet those 
with wings exhibit tendency identify 
with the flying air force outside the site. 
Second, not all radar personnel desire 
remain that work after their one year 
AFSC requirement has been met. 

There some evidence that the informal 
organization used discover primary 
identifications and also change those iden- 
tifications. Thus, the commanding officer 
one site organized duty night, which, after 
two hours work, turned into stag party 
till 3:00 a.m. There were later objections 
from the wives officers present, about 
which the commanding officer said 
interview: 


called that duty night because that’s 
exactly what was. There’s too much 
this dashing for the gate right after man’s 
shift over get home, get flying 
time. wanted take this means in- 
forming men that radar comes first, fam- 
ily and flying second. their CO, want 
them stay till the morning work, 
they’ll it. want them play poker 
till they’ll it, because said so. Let 
the wives gripe. It’s time they found out 
their husbands are the Air Force.” 


was significant that the commanding 
officer employed informal means driv- 
ing the point home, for the formal regula- 
tions are quite clear this point. The point 
here that the selection system does not 
insure supply, either the office the 
Air Force, persons who have what are 
regarded “desirable” characteristics 
persons within the organization. the case 
both the office and the air site, primary 
control devices are employed both dis- 
cover these characteristics and try de- 
velop them they are absent. 

Evidence has been submitted which sug- 
gests that primary controls behavior are 
far from being inconsistent with institutional 
controls. There unfortunate tendency 
the literature the sociology work 
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regard cliques innocuous play groups, 
else being antithetical the purposes 
the organization, exemplified re- 
striction While this unques- 
tionably the case some situations, 
suggested here that cliques may have quite 
another purpose—they may actually es- 


10Cf. Roethlisberger and Dickson, 
Management and the Worker, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1947, Chapters XXII and XXIII, 
and Moore, Industrial Relations and the 
Social Order, New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947, Chapter XV. exception this emphasis 
Industrial Sociology, New York: Harper and Bros., 
1951, Chapter IX. 


sential the very functioning instituted 
organizations. 

The data presented here, based they 
are only two work organizations, are 
inconclusive. But they suggest that the 
relation between primary and institutional 
controls means simple one, and 
that further research this relation may 
prove fruitful the examination behavior 
formal work 


also Whyte, Street Corner Society, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1943, for 
discussion the significance informal organi- 
zation the slum, which deals with roughly the 
same theme that discussed here, though 
different social situation. 


ROLE CONFLICT AND AMBIVALENCE LEADERSHIP 


MELVIN SEEMAN 


The Ohio State University 


HERE growing awareness that the 
study leadership cannot ade- 
quately conducted without reference 

the cultural situation which that lead- 
ership takes place. This trend part 
general shift away from the traditional psy- 
approach which stresses situational varia- 
tions leadership. Robert Nisbet has com- 
mented along these lines that “there 
quickly reached limit both the theoretical 
value and the practical utility studies 
human relations that lose sight the his- 
torically given institutional realities our 
This emphasis the importance 
the “total cultural” situation especially 
congenial the sociologist; but one the 


and Social Crisis,” Gould- 
ner (ed.), Studies Leadership, New York: Harp- 
ers, 1950, 708. amply documented this 
volume, the situationist approach has indeed won 
the day; but important recognize the 
differences among the various brands situa- 
tionism, “the total cultural” brand being only one 
them. The writer has tried elsewhere describe 
three current situational approaches and ex- 
amine the research which flows from them; cf. 
“The Ohio State Leadership Studies: Some Meth- 
Issues Leadership Research” the 
report the Seventh Annual Conference Re- 
search Industrial Relations, sponsored the 
Labor Market Research Committee the Social 
Science Research Council, June 1951. 


3 


real problems the implementation this 
view research. The purpose this paper 
which arose from such total cultural view; 
namely, investigation the significance 
role conflict leadership. 

Role conflict here refers the exposure 
the individual given position in- 
compatible behavioral expectations. Though 
apparent incompatibility may resolved, 
avoided, minimized various ways, the 
conflicting demands cannot completely 
and realistically Ambivalence 
the subjectively sensed aspect this con- 
flict, or, from the behavioral point view, 
the validation behavior the fact that the 
actor experiences difficulty choice the 
performance given behavior alternatives. 


2This view effect paraphrase the 
definition role conflict found Talcott Parsons, 
The Social System, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1951, 280. The term “role conflict” may 
somewhat misleading, carrying implications 
necessary personal conflict. This refers, however, 
only situations which the observer notes 
what appear conflicting sets expectations— 
potential sources difficulty for the actor. 
The ways which such potential conflicts are 
handled avoid ambivalence are not here 
the subject study (e.g., ruling out the legitimacy 
certain expectations; appealing higher val- 
ues; etc.) 
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The gist the argument which follows 
can summarized three propositions. 


The empirical evidence supports the no- 
tion that institutional leadership positions 
are positions high vulnerability, the 
sense that our cultural imperatives impose 
mutually contradictory 
which the institutional leader must deal. 
least four major bi-polarities, choice 
points, special importance for leader- 
ship can isolated, these polarities being 
significant part those “institutional 
realities” American culture which must 
kept mind backgrounds for the 
understanding leader behavior. There 
implication that these polarities are 
exclusive American culture, though 
their order importance and their spe- 
cific manifestations are all likelihood 
unique. 


The specific role conflicts associated with 
these polarities can best seen not 
simply single general category, but 
are analyzable into types role conflict 
which meaning for 
leaders. 


There evidence that these role conflicts, 
derived initially from the standpoint 
the observer potential sources con- 
flict, are fact responded such 
_by the actors the situation. Our re- 
spondents reveal 
and decision difficulties that role con- 
flict analysis the situation would lead 
one 


DIMENSIONS AND TYPES ROLE CONFLICT 


The writer has indicated that the concern 
with role conflict grew out appraisal 
American culture. others have recently 
noted, the attempt characterize typical 
national characters typical cultural values 
involves serious theoretical and methodologi- 


data which this paper based were 
gathered study leaders school systems 
(superintendents and principals), and the term 
throughout refers individuals occupying 
such institutionalized positions leadership. The 
study was conducted randomly selected com- 
munities Ohio, the communities having been 
chosen from parent population middle-sized 
Ohio cities. this instance, means 
large enough have full-time non-teaching 
superintendent, and small enough have official 
intermediate administrative staff assistant 
superintendent, curriculum director). The commu- 
nities range population from 4,500 15,000. 


cal difficulties.* The major cautions are, per- 
haps, that conduct such investigation 
without becoming involved unilateralism 
(e.g., the child disciplines explanation), and 
without getting involved kind naive 
cultural determinism, which tends reify 
the observed cultural “themes” entities, 
and purports show how the widest pos- 
sible range social behaviors are deriva- 
tives of, emanate from, this constructed 
model cultural reality. 

the present case, the aim use 
analysis the “total cultural situation” 
guide significant variables whose opera- 
tion leadership must further examined, 
the hope, course, that such procedure 
may yield findings which touch upon basic 
issues American social life. review 
the available experimental literature lead- 
ership suggests that such findings are not the 
typical product the tradi- 
tion—that tradition which takes the leader 
and his immediate group the given for 
examination. Data were obtained bearing 
upon four major bi-polarities value, 
dimensions role conflict. These dimensions 
are labeled and briefly described below. 

Certainly one putative polar characteristic 
American culture (and perhaps the most 
agreed upon) involves the status dimension. 
This refers the conflict between the suc- 
cess ideology the one hand, and the 
equality ideology the other. These two 
ideologies, taken some degree incom- 
patible, lead some persons honor individu- 
ally achieved personal success and the 
same time deny the existence and signifi- 
cance differences status. There are pre- 
sumably important ambivalences about lead- 
ership America which are understandable 
the light this dual ideology about 
status; and, indeed, see around evi- 
dences such ambivalence—the persistent 
halo that surrounds “leaders” and great men 
America; the sneer directed those 
the army who were “bucking for promotion,” 
and the like. variety contexts, The 
American Soldier provides illustrations 


the best these recent commentaries 
the work Gabriel Almond, The American 
People and Foreign Policy, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1950. Another, and more critical review 
Morroe Berger’s “Understanding National Char- 
acter and War,” Commentary, (April, 1951), pp. 
375-386. 
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this kind ambivalence, “leadership 
guilt.” The volume notes, for example, that 
“there can little doubt that attitudes 
toward officers represented generalized at- 
titude toward system special privilege 
alien democratic civilian but 
criticism the system existed side side 
with desire achieve status within the 
system. And one point, Brewster 
Smith, describing the experience Officer 
Candidate School, says: 


The new officer, somewhat insecure his 
role and perhaps little guilty his favored 
status over his previous enlisted confreres, 
reactively asserts his status, and finds 
the OCS ordeal justification for his new 
prerogative; earned them.® 


second area role conflict involves the 
authority dimension. the conflict be- 
tween the values dependence and inde- 
pendence; and is, perhaps, 
oughly described theoretical way 
Erich Fromm terms modern man’s 
Escape from Freedom: 


Freedom, though has brought him inde- 
pendence and rationality, has made him iso- 
lated and, thereby, anxious and powerless. 
This isolation unbearable and the alterna- 
tives confronted with are either 
escape from the burden this freedom into 
new dependencies and submission, ad- 
vance the full realization positive 
freedom. 


There are disagreements, course, about 
whether such conflict exists and whether 
exists any differential degree for Ameri- 
cans compared with others. there any 
merit, however, the recent description 
The Authoritarian the implica- 
tion plain that the problem authority, 
strength and weakness, source con- 
siderable ambivalence for large segments 
the American people. How such ambiva- 
lences, they exist, are reflected specific 
leader-follower relations the task em- 
pirical analysis; and such analysis should 
throw much light, for example, the opera- 


5S. Stouffer, al., The American Soldier, 
Princeton University Press, 1949, Vol. 382. 

390. 

Escape from Freedom. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1941, vii. 

Adorno, al., The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality. New York: Harpers, 1950. 


tion procedures, the 
clinic group leadership. 

The third conflict special relevance for 
leadership, labeled for shorthand purposes 
the institutional dimension, involves the 
choice between universalist against partic- 
ularist criteria for social action. Stouffer and 
Toby have reported empirical work along 
these lines, and doing they comment: 


especially common role conflict that 
between one’s institutionalized obligations 
friendship and one’s institutionalized obliga- 
ligation applicable dealings with anybody 
particularist obligation limited persons 
who stand some special relationship 
one (e.g., obligation help relative 
close friend neighbor).® 


The official leader, holding the usual case 


key position affecting the distribution 
reward and punishment is, hypothetically 
least, highly likely become involved 


this kind conflict precisely because 


combined power and office. 

The final major area conflict involves 
the means-ends dimension. the conflict 
between emphasis getting the practical 
job done against emphasis the process 
achievement. Almond comments the 
presumably widespread belief America 
the compatibility morality and expedi- 
ency, and the pendulum movements be- 
tween emphasis the large share 
the literature “group dynamics” re- 
flects concern with this area conflict 
its discussion relative group 
process and group product. And more 
empirical effort our own research organ- 
ization, two major factors accounting for 
variation the description leader be- 
havior have been The two factors 
are called “initiating and 
sideration”; and they again suggest that one 
the critical problems that resolving 
the conflict between being leader the 


Stouffer and Toby, “Role Conflict and 
Personality,” American Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1951), pp. 395-406. 

Almond, cit., pp. ff. 

Hemphill, Leader Behavior Description, 
Personnel Research Board, Ohio State University, 
1950 (mimeographed); Halpin and 
Winer, The Leadership Behavior Airplane Com- 
manders, Technical Report, Personnel Research 
Board, 1952 (mimeographed). 
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achievement sense the word (i.e., attain- 
ing, directing), and the same time main- 
taining adequate process achievement 
(i.e., sound interpersonal relations, good mo- 
rale and the 

What are the types role conflict 
which these four dimensions conflict are 
manifested? The typing role conflict 
based upon the situation that obtains with 
regard the criterion group groups— 
those significant others who are the de- 
finers the social role. One these types 
conflict characterized agreement 
within the criterion group behaviors which 
are mutually difficult achieve under the 
given institutional conditions. 

empirical illustration this type 
conflict comes from our study school sys- 
tems. Teachers were asked describe the 
superintendent’s leadership using pre-tested 
scales measuring, among other behaviors, the 
leader’s degree “separatism.” The sepa- 
ratism score essentially membership 
social distance measure, describing the ex- 
tent which there informal interaction 
between the leader and group members. 
addition, wide variety objective data 
financial trends these same schools and 
communities was obtained. 

For present purposes, one the most 
striking results was the positive correlation 
.40 (significant the .05 level for 
communities) between the superin- 
tendents “separatism” (as described the 
teachers) and the amount salary increase 
obtained for the teaching staff over three 
year period. short, where salaries went 
there was high leader separatism. 

assume, our evidence superin- 
tendent evaluation suggests, that the prevail- 
ing teacher code condemns superintendent 
separatism, and, course, approves salary 
increases, find apparently that the super- 
intendent placed the unenviable posi- 


Before proceeding discussion the types 
conflict, word order about the problem 
derivation and overlap the four dimensions. 
derivation, the four dimensions are not 
meant exhaustive list comparable 
Parsons’ pattern-variable dichotomies, but are 
simply four major choice points which were deemed 
especially relevant the leadership problem and 
which empirical data were obtained. Whether 
the four dimensions reviewed can considered 
independent variables remains empirically 
demonstrated. 
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tion being asked engage two be- 
haviors which not “go together.” 
order achieve salary increases, pre- 
sumably must spend his time not with 
subordinates, but with those superiors and 
community influentials who wield 
one superintendent succinctly put it: 
“You don’t visit your classrooms regularly 
because you’re writing publicity for the 
next levy that you can’t have fail. must 
pass. Therefore, you don’t know what’s 
going the classrooms too well.” 

Yet the normative code, seems, asks him 
both, and though the trend against it, 
some superintendents succeed achiev- 
ing both salary increases and low sepa- 
ratism. interesting speculate the 
toll which such success exacts mental 
health long run administrative effi- 
ciency. That there are such tolls not 
matter pure speculation, for the sense 
tremendous pressure result joint 
school and community demands runs through 
many the interviews with these same 
superintendents. 

The major point, however, that here 
case role conflict characterized sub- 
stantial agreement within the criterion group 
imposing contradictory role demands. And 
also, from the standpoint the discus- 
sion dimensions conflict, situation 
which economic ends and primary group 
processes solidarity and intimacy are both 
defined goods institutional setting 
which makes both difficult achieve. 
second type role conflict involves 
significant disagreement within the criterion 
group regarding role definition. the school 
study, for example, the teachers were asked 
ten forced-choice questions concerning the 
role “ideal superintendent.” The alter- 
natives for choice reflect the dimensions 
role conflict described above. Two illustra- 
tions will perhaps indicate how the results 
exemplify this second type conflict and 
document another dimension conflict. 

One question asked, “Should ideal su- 
perintendent invite staff members 
home for social occasions?”; and second, 
“Should ideal superintendent feel free 
discuss personal problems his with the 
teachers?”. Simple “yes” and “no” answers 
were the forced-choice alternatives provided. 
both cases, the split opinion among 
the teachers was close 60—40 division. 
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Taking all the teachers together, without 
regard community differences (an 
500 teachers the communities), per 
cent said that the leader should invite teach- 
ers his home for social occasions while 
per cent felt that should not; and, 
the second question, per cent responded 
that the superintendent should not discuss 
his personal problems with subordinate staff 
members. 

have here reflection the conflict 
between universalist and particularist role 
demands, with the conflict this case being 
within-criterion-group type. The answers 
reflect conflict the institutional dimension 
since the disagreement centers around the 
question whether not the official leader 
will drawn into “favoritism” and “per- 
behaviors which lie outside the official insti- 
tutional definition his role. Thus, the 
leader, attempting deal with this situa- 
tion, not simply faced with certain minor 
disagreements policy represented the 
manifest content the items reported, but 
coping with problems which have wider 
cultural significance. 

should note the same time that the 
within-group type conflict reveals itself 
the other conflict dimensions well. 
the status issue, for example, one question 
asked whether the superintendent should 
“generally act chairman group meet- 
ings (total staff, grade meetings, commit- 
tees).” The split this issue was per 
cent answering “yes” and per cent an- 
swering “no.” 

The recognition all this may seem ob- 
vious some, but certainly not obvious 
those who are working the situation. 
asked these superintendents, inter- 
views conducted one year after the original 
data collection, what they thought the sig- 
nificance these opinion discrepancies was 
and what should done about them. For 
the most part, the answers constituted puz- 
evasions—some literally avoided the 
issue passing quickly other matters, 
some took refuge purely statistical defi- 
nition appropriate action (“just along 
with the per and some, expressing 
pleasure the fact that such differences 
opinion were democratically possible, insisted 
that nothing needed done and left 
that. our own view, the training impli- 


cations which stem from these results, seen 
the conflict dimensions and conflict types 
perspective, far beyond the “human rela- 
tions conception employed the 
typical leadership training program. 

third type role conflict involves dis- 
agreement between criterion groups regard- 
ing the nature the given role. 
situations this type that the literature 
“role conflict” typically One the 
most important such criterion group dis- 
agreements, our data, arises out the 
different definitions leadership role the 
subordinates compared with the leader 
group themselves. The area conflict in- 
volved one have labeled the author- 
ity dimension. 

Both the leaders and the teachers were 
asked the following questions: 


Where student’s passing failing 
doubtful, you think ideal superin- 
tendent should: 

leave the decision the teacher? 

pretty much take responsibility for the 

final decision? 

Should ideal school leader work out 

school problems: 

with maximum efficient personal 
leadership him? 

with maximum staff participation 
the decisions that are made? 

Should ideal school leader: 

fit his ideas into group discussion 
about the same way other members 
the group? 

tell the group the outset what his 
ideas the given subject are? 

all three cases one the choices offered 
defines the role the school leader rela- 
tively directive, “true leadership” fashion. 
And all three cases, significant differences 
were obtained between the choices the 
leaders and the teachers. the first item, 
only per cent the leader group chose 
the alternative “leave the decision the 
teacher” compared with per cent 
the teacher group; the second item, per 
cent the leader group against per 
cent the teacher group selected the “effi- 
cient personal leadership” choice; and the 


The classic example this kind the 
in-the-middle” view the foreman industry, 
seen one who caught between the conflicting 
definitions his role top management and 
his subordinates. 
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third item, per cent the leaders but 
per cent the subordinates chose the “tell 
the group the outset” 

All these items deal, some form, with 
the question the allocation responsi- 
bility, that is, with the dependence-inde- 
pendence dimension. this connection, 
three facts are especially worthy note. 
There is, first, the fact that some re- 
sponsibility items the majority opinion 
leaders and teachers antithetical, with the 
teachers demanding more responsibility than 
the leaders are prepared give. Second, 
even where there majority agreement be- 
tween the two groups, there nevertheless 
significantly greater minority teachers 
who are effect asking the superintendent 
assert authority situations where the 
leaders are denying that authority. Third, 
should note that the superintendents fre- 
quently complained, the recorded inter- 
views, that their efforts toward democratic 
staff participation were blocked the un- 
willingness staff members take the re- 
sponsibility that goes along with decision- 
making power. 

Though this latter complaint may be, 
some part, simply rationalization for in- 
ertia personal power, these facts taken 
together nevertheless are indicative the 
fact that the role conflict along the depend- 
ence-independence dimension has its recipro- 
cal sides for leader and follower. The sub- 
ordinate caught the dilemma wanting 
not bossed, but the same time want- 
ing decision responsibilities borne 
some other. The leader is, the same token, 
caught between what might call the 
authority imperative and the non-directive 
imperative. 


THE PROBLEM AMBIVALENCE 


sum, have been arguing that 
analysis terms dimensions and types 
role conflict places the problem leadership 
styles its more complete and realistic cul- 
tural context. Thus far, have dealt only 


these illustrations, the number leaders 
(superintendents, high school 
school principals) 77; and the number teach- 
ers 1065. The percentage discrepancies indicated 
are not the result wide discrepancies only 
few schools, since the pattern quite similar 
from system system and between schools within 
given system. 


with role conflict from the standpoint the 
observer viewing what, from the outside, ap- 
pear dilemmas action for leader and 
follower. there any evidence that these are 
more than logical contradictions, evidence 
that the actors themselves reveal the kind 
ambivalence would expect flow from 
these contradictions? Interview and ques- 
tionnaire data indicate that the language 
the actor, speak, betrays and 
times directly expresses the conflicts dis- 
cussed above. 

have suggested, for example, that the 
office leader places himself uniquely vul- 
nerable position, given the traditional Amer- 
ican ambivalences about equality 
archy. One our superintendents reflects 
this basic duality his comment: 


shouldn’t fear our superiors, and yet 
think that there should respect. 
shouldn’t have contempt for person just 
because he’s 


The juxtaposition contempt and superior- 
ity symptomatic those status dimension 
difficulties which referred. second 
superintendent reveals the status conflict 
another way, namely denial and assertion 
its worth within the same interview. 
the early section interview lasting more 
than hour, made the following com- 
ment about his position: 


carries tremendous social prestige and 
professional prestige, and I’m sometimes an- 
noyed—well, have Ph.D.—I’m sometimes 
annoyed because never use the title myself, 
but they’re always careful to. don’t know 
why. It’s annoyance because it’s 
unimportant personally. Social lines 
are pretty well drawn the community. 
I’m very much puzzled every once while 
running into that experience where they 
(the teachers) would prefer have out 
front, which don’t particularly want 
be. 


later point the interview, when asked, 
“What are the positive things associated 
with your his first remark was: 


When think about it, there’s lot satis- 
faction because the prestige the position 
superintendency carries this community. 
I’ve been amazed times how just word 
here there will carry tremendous weight. 
will with factory management, for in- 
stance, and will business circles. I’ve 
had lot satisfaction from 
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the universalist-particularist dimen- 
sion, there again evidence the inter- 
views that this very real problem. One 
superintendent expressed the indecision 
this way: 

don’t think though—in honest opinion— 

that administrator should bring himself 

down the level all cases; course 

think we’re all teachers. But, the same 

time, you become one them maybe you 
don’t always accomplish. Yes, but maybe you 
do. don’t know. fact, have several 

(teachers with whom) wife and are 

very good friends. 


later point, this same leader com- 
mented 


You can become too—maybe too—putting 
yourself too much equal—to 
too friendly. Now there has been some little 
thought that has come mind that 
maybe have been little too friendly. 


Though one might look such comments 
their purely status aspects, the superin- 
tendents this connection are chiefly con- 
cerned about the confusion universalist 
and particularist criteria. another leader 
put it: 

mean, they would feel, “He’s old buddy 

mine.” you had crack the whip 

little bit, set down some rule, then they’d 

offended quicker. 


the authority dimension, there are 
many evidences that retreat from responsi- 
bility, noted earlier, problem. Two 
superintendents commented follows: 


think it’s your own group and your own 
people that seem imply seem infer 
that you just carry and take care 
everything. 

The limitation democracy school ad- 
ministration this: there are great many 
teachers who not want that participation 
because the responsibility that goes with it. 


That the issue, however, not clearly 
one-sided this indicated further re- 
marks made these same superintendents. 
One, talking about the question “staff 
participation” versus “efficient personal lead- 
ership,” said: 


not showing very much leadership 
you follow. Your experiences should train you 
have strong point view—and not 
influenced the group. Course, there 


the other side the picture. Two three 
four minds opinions, they’re good 
minds, always strengthen point, it’s 
reasoned properly. But here lately I’m hav- 
ing considerable difficulty thinking 
that. other words, your staff seems 
think that your leader should fall 


Finally, the means-ends problem, one 
the critical leader difficulties lies evi- 
dently finding clear path between their 
ends-in-view and the processes staff partic- 
ipation, and frequently out this difficulty 
comes disturbingly clear Machiavellian 
view the situation. Thus, one superin- 
tendent remarked: 


think you will find that you can lead them 
around the place where they will see 
things you want them. You know, 
after all, you appoint your committee, and 
you have key individuals your staff that 
you use chairmen, and those chairmen 
feel pretty much you do. least you 
talk over with them. And you control 
your committee action through your chair- 
men that you appoint. 


Approaching the problem ambivalence 
from more statistical viewpoint, asked 
our sample indicate how difficult each 
forced-choice ideal leadership was de- 
cide upon. Degree difficulty was rated 
four-point scale. The corrected split-half 
reliability these ambivalence scores based 
ten items was .87. The measure ad- 
mittedly crude one and does not warrant 
detailed examination here, where have 
been concerned largely with the development 
and description role conflict scheme, 
but adequate perhaps indicate the 
profit examining the leadership problem 
these terms. 

One finding particular interest, for ex- 
ample, presented Table The evidence 
clearly indicates that the leaders themselves 
achieve consistently lower ambivalence 
score than the teachers, that is, superin- 
tendents describing the ideal superintendent 
role have 2.92 ambivalence score com- 
pared with teachers describing this same role 
who have score 3.35, and on. The 
mean ambivalence score for all leaders 
2.68 and for all teachers 3.29, difference 
which significant the .01 level. 

Though there are other entertainable hy- 
potheses account for these differences 
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Superin- 

tendent 
Leaders 2.92 
Teachers 3.35 503 


High Elementary 
School School 
Principal Principal 
2.33 2.79 
3.34 327 3.15 216 


Teachers holding different positions the school system were asked describe the “ideal leader” 
relevant their position, e.g., the high school teacher describing high school principal. 


(e.g., the factor experience the role), 
one interpretation would suggest that these 
data point again the high vulnerability 
the leader role. What do, effect, 
place the leader position built-in 
conflict, and then demand him greater 
clarity and decisiveness regarding that role 
than ourselves command. This view re- 
gards the low scores the leaders re- 
sponses the pressure for such clarity— 
that is, the leaders respond “real leaders 
should,” namely with decision and convic- 
tion. Part the evidence that this may 
the case found the frequency with 
which, the more intimate and informal 
interview situation, the leaders said that 
decisions previously rated “not very hard” 
were, fact, difficult make. 

Whatever the validity such inter- 


pretation, does highlight the possibility of, 
and need moving toward, analysis 
the consequences, person and institution, 
the role conflict and ambivalence prob- 
lem. Two kinds consequences are immedi- 
ately suggested the example above: What 
difference does make, teacher morale, 
school efficiency, mental health and the like, 
the leader aware these role pressures 
adopts particular modes adjustment 
and resolution; and secondly, what kinds 
training, leader and subordinate, would 
required effect optimal change the 
system now constituted? The scheme 
which this paper has presented intended 
make the asking such questions about 
consequences more analytically possible, and 
place these questions the perspective 
particular cultural setting. 


NOTE PARTICIPATION VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


University Connecticut 


HERE increasing awareness among 
sociologists and anthropologists the 
need for comparative studies urban 
societies. what degree does their unique 
interactional situation—the close physical 
proximity inhabitants with wide range 
their internal differentiation and social 


*Some the data here reported appeared 
paper (“Voluntary Associations and Urban So- 
cial Structure”) presented proxy Spanish 
translation the Second National Congress 
Sociology, Guadalajara, Mexico, October, 1951. 
The case material has since been reclassified, and 
there are slight discrepancies between certain 
the figures used that time and the present 


paper. 


distance—make all urban communities alike? 
What range cultural variation possible 
within the structural uniformities cities? 
These are important problems which are be- 
ginning receive 

The connection between urbanization and 
the development voluntary associations 
special case point. has long been ac- 
cepted axiomatic that the growth cities 
the United States and the voluntary asso- 
ciations which are such outstanding fea- 
ture American social structure are directly 


1Cf. Ralph Beals, “Urbanism, Urbanization, 
and Acculturation,” American Anthropologist, 
1951), pp. 1-10. 
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related phenomena.” But the development 
formally organized voluntary associations 
other urban cultural areas remains largely 
unexplored.* Within this context, the small 
pilot study reported this paper has sig- 
nificance spite the limited scope the 
research. The data are drawn from 
quiry into the interpersonal relationships* 
415 adult residents Guadalajara, Mexico’s 
second largest city.5 


THE RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


major purpose this project was ex- 
perimental—to test the feasibility house- 
to-house interviewing Latin American 
urban population step the planning 
further research the Lack suffi- 
cient background data complicates sampling 
procedure Mexico and the fieldwork had 
fitted into nine-weeks schedule. For 
this reason proportional sample the gen- 
eral population was not attempted. The pur- 
poses exploratory study would 


Recent studies indicating great deal non- 
participation among the lower classes have modified 
rather than destroyed this generalization 
applies the American scene. See the author’s 
“Patterns Voluntary Association Among Urban 
Working-Class American Sociological 
XVI (October, 1951), pp. 687-693, for 
further discussion this point and bibliography. 

8There nothing approaching 
study voluntary associations the existing 
literature Latin American urban communities. 
number writers have course touched upon 
the subject tangentially general descriptions 
social structure the area. See, particular, the 
series edited Theo Crevenna, Materiales para 
estudio clase media America Latina, 
Washington, C.: Office the Social Sciences, 
Pan American Union, 1950-51, volumes. 

study also included participation clique 
and friendship groups, with particular emphasis 
upon the role kinship the determination 
these relationships. The field-work was done 
the summer i951. 

Guadalajara, capital the state Jalisco, 
lies near the rim the central plateau, some 400 
miles west and north Mexico City. had 
population 378,000 1950. 

rate refusals was about per cent, 
except for the upper classes, where was higher. 
Among the upper classes, was usually necessary 
send card and explain what was wanted 
through servant (or series servants) and 
refusal was thus made easier. When personal con- 
tact could established with the husband wife 
upper-class households, interviews were easily 
and rapport was good the other 
classes. 


adequately served, was decided, cases 
were drawn from all class levels and in- 
come data were collected specify the 
socio-economic characteristics (insofar 
these are measurable single index) 
this particular sample. 

Interviews were obtained visiting 
series contiguous households different 


street each day. this way random selec- 


tion particular cases was approximated, 
although conscious attempt was made 
get cases from all social classes choosing 
streets low-, intermediate-, 
income areas along which work. Where 
the household visited was occupied more 
than one nuclear family, only the recognized 
head the household his spouse was 
interviewed. Interviews were obtained from 
members total 231 households. Ques- 
tions voluntary association membership 
and activities were limited the respondent 
and the husband wife the respondent, 
she were living. attempt was 
made obtain data children’s activities. 
Data were obtained this manner for 415 
adult women and 185 men. 
Among these are 184 married couples. The 
predominance women due mainly 
the widows among our respondents. The 
other persons are divorced, separated un- 
married, but are the heads the households 
visited. 

Each informant was asked estimate the 
total income the household unit which 
she belonged. (Where the house was 
occupied two more complete nuclear 
families, income data for only the family 
the person interviewed were included.) The 
distribution households monthly in- 
come (in pesos) shown Table 1.7 


the time this study was made, the ex- 
change rate was 8.65 pesos the dollar. 

Some examples incomes reported our 
respondents may make Table more meaningful 
the reader. Unskilled laborers “pick-and- 
shovel” construction jobs earned from 
pesos day 1951. good automobile mechanic 
may make 500 pesos more month. Women 
elementary school teachers are paid between 200 
and 250 month. Government clerks have similar 
incomes. Many white-collar workers have more 
than one job; bookkeeper among our respond- 
ents brings his monthly earnings 1600 pesos 
teaching three different commercial night schools 
addition his regular job. Business and pro- 
fessional incomes course vary greatly. One 
the three doctors our sample reported income 
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Monthly Income Number Percentage 

Pesos Households Households 
Under 250 12.6 
250-500 24.7 
27.7 
22.0 
7.4 
Over 3000 
Total 231 100.0 


Statistics showing detailed income distri- 
bution are not available for Guadalajara (or, 
the best the author’s knowledge, for 
other Mexican cities). For this reason 
impossible give accurate comparison 
our sample with the general population. 
safe say, however, that compared 
the general population, this sample con- 
siderably over-represented the middle- 
and upper-income brackets. 


ASSOCIATIONS REPRESENTED THE SAMPLE 


The associations which are represented 
least one membership the sample 
studied may grouped with minimum 
distortion into type-categories. 

Church-a filiated societies. From the stand- 
point membership, the most impor- 
tant voluntary association connected with 
the Church Guadalajara the Catholic 
Action. The Catholic Action (established 
Mexico 1927) lay organization which, 
ideally, promotes Catholic standards be- 
havior all areas social life. sub- 
divided into appropriate age, sex, and mari- 
tal-status groups, each which virtually 
constitutes separate association. addition 
the Catholic Action, there are consid- 
erable number devotional organizations 
founded for the veneration particular 
saint virtue, for the performance 
specific religious task. Some these 
cofradias and similar pious associations are 
very old, having history which goes back 


800 month, the other two between 1000 
and 2000, which probably the modal range for 
general practitioners. Among our cases the 
highest income category (3000 pesos and over) 
are the owner large construction company, 
the owner pharmaceutical and cosmetics fac- 
tory, and the manager leading department 
store. 
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the Conquest period.* There are also 
few non-devotional special-interest organiza- 
tions recent origin, such parents’ clubs 
and the Knights Columbus. 

Athletic and sport clubs. There are three 
major athletic clubs Guadalajara, with 
facilities for ball games, tennis, and swim- 
ming. addition them there are many 
small, special-interest organizations—those 
for cyclists, marksmen, and hikers may serve 
illustrative examples. 

Labor unions. Unionization has been en- 
couraged the Mexican government since 
the Revolution, consequently, membership 
unions both manual laborers and 
white-collar workers common. However, 
construction workers, take notable ex- 
ample, are still only partially organized. 
the United States, membership 
union for most Mexicans appears nomi- 
nal rather than active terms actual 
participation. 

Society clubs. Under this rubric are in- 
cluded associations varied activities for 
both sexes. But they have common the 
fact that their appeal partly, not en- 
tirely, “social” nature, and they are ex- 
clusive membership. 

Professional and learned societies. Organ- 
izations are more numerous medicine than 
any other field, but all the established 
least one association. 

International service clubs. These are rep- 
resented Guadalajara the Lions, the 
Rotary, and recently organized Twenty- 
Thirty Club. Their organization and pro- 
fessed aims follow those 
associations the United 

Mutualist societies. These organizations, 
which are related origin the mutual aid 
and insurance societies Europe and North 
combine Guadalajara the ac- 


Associations this kind, which stem from 
medieval prototypes, are not confined Latin 
American Catholicism, but they seem have been 
uniquely elaborated there. See Oscar Lewis, Life 
Mexican Village, Urbana: University 
nois Press, 1951, pp. 263-269, and John Gillin, 
“Modern Latin American Culture,” Social Forces, 
XXV (March, 1947), pp. 243-248. 

Cf. Charles Marden, Rotary and Its Broth- 
ers, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1935. 

Dawson, “Mutual Aid Societies,” En- 
cyclopedia the Social Sciences, New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933, vol. 11, pp. 168-172. 
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tivities athletic and social clubs with 
death benefits for the members. 
There are several classes membership. 
Some members use the facilities the clubs 
reduced fee without participating 
the insurance programs. 

National and local business and profes- 
sional men’s clubs. Similar the interna- 
tional service clubs but Mexican origin 
are several associations for business and pro- 
fessional men. Some these are national 
scope, others are purely local. 

Ethnic and regional societies. the two 
societies this type represented our 
sample, one Jewish; the other regional 
organization composed Guadalajara resi- 
dents from Vera Cruz. The Lebanese and 
North Americans also have clubs, 
other Mexican locality groups, but these 
not appear our sample. 

Hobby clubs. Avocational clubs, whose 
members pursue skilled technical in- 
terest for pleasure, are apparently not nu- 
merous Mexico. amateur radio club 
the only one which turned our 
interviews. 


THE PARTICIPATION PATTERN 


glance Table establishes the first 
important point regarding the participation 
pattern: namely, that large number 
our and their spouses not be- 
long any formally organized voluntary 
association. 

The majority men (58.4 per cent) and 


NUMBER MEMBERSHIPS PER PERSON, 
CLASSIFIED SEX 


Number Men Women 

Mem- 

berships Per Cent Per Cent 
108 58.4 156 67.8 

100.0 230 100.0 


even larger percentage women (67.8 
per cent) lack affiliation. those persons 
who participate, most hold membership 
only one association. Only five men and six 
women total 415 individuals belong 
three more. Only one person reported 


membership many five associations. 


Table suggests the importance sex 
variable participation; this fact 
brought into sharper focus when membership 
the various kinds associations ana- 

The overwhelming proportion (81.7 per 
cent) women’s memberships are concen- 
trated church-affiliated associations. So- 
ciety clubs, with less than per cent the 
total female memberships, are the only other 
organizations which there occurs more 
than nominal female representation. Male 
memberships, the other hand, are more 
evenly distributed among the various types 
associations. Their heaviest concentration 
athletic and sport organizations, which 


MEMBERSHIPS CLASSIFIED SEX AND ASSOCIATION 


Memberships 
Type Association Male Female Total 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Church-affiliated 15.5 81.7 100 49.8 
Athletic and sport 27.8 2.9 14.9 
Labor union 23.7 2.9 12.9 
Society 13.4 9.6 11.4 
Professional and learned 0.0 2.5 
International service 4.1 1.0 2.5 
Mutualist 4.1 1.0 2.5 
National-local business 

Ethnic and regional 2.1 1.0 1.5 
Hobby 1.0 0.0 0.5 

Total 100.0 104 100.0 201 100.0 
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NuMBER MEMBERSHIPS PER PERSON INCOME 
Memberships Income per Month, Pesos 
per Person Under 250-500 Over 3000 
Total number 


account for some per cent the male 
total. The next highest percentages for men 
are found labor unions, church-affiliated 
associations, and society clubs that order. 
brief, church-affiliated societies are com- 
posed largely women; all other voluntary 
associations, with the single exception 
society clubs, where the representation 
roughly equal, tend pretty much 
male domain. 

Table also provides the necessary data 
evaluate the relative importance, from the 
standpoint membership, the various 
associational types according our classifi- 
cation. Church-affiliated societies head the 
list with almost half all the memberships 
represented our Athletic and 
sport clubs are next most numerous, with 
labor unions third place. These three types 
account for over three-fourths (77.6 per 
cent) all affiliations. Society clubs, with 
11.4 per cent the total, hold fourth 
place this particular sample. All other 
associational types have only nominal 
representation. 

Studies the United States have revealed 
socio-economic status one the most 
important variables participation vol- 
untary associations: the higher the socio- 
economic status, the greater the participa- 
tion. Table which gives the number 
memberships per person our six income 
categories, and Table which gives the 
ratio memberships persons within each 
income category, show the effect socio- 
economic status upon participation this 
Mexican city. 


the 100 memberships this category, 
are the Catholic Action, are devotional, and 
are modern special-interest organizations. 


will seen that the sample falls into 
three distinct groupings when classified 
income Tables and The first group- 
ing composed people the lowest in- 
come category—those belonging house- 
hold with incomes 250 pesos month 
less. Four-fifths this category (which con- 
stitutes considerable but undetermined 
proportion the general population) lack 
affiliation with any formal voluntary associ- 
ation whatsoever. Above this lowest stratum 
there more participation, but until the in- 
come category 2,000 3,000 pesos per 
month reached less than half the people 
participate. the highest income category, 
however, the persons included have 
memberships, have two more, and 
the have many three member- 


ships each. 


INCOME 
Number 
ofMem- Number 
Income berships Persons Ratio 
250-500 
112 
Over 3000 1.63 


might expected, the relationship 
between participation and income varies 
according the type association. The 
distribution memberships the various 
types associations income categories 

Membership church societies spread 
rather evenly throughout the sample. There 
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some participation athletic associations 
even the lowest income groups—which 
mainly due the fact that some business 
firms Guadalajara pay the dues em- 
ployees who wish participate athletic 
club. Membership labor unions tends 
concentrated the groups earning less 
than 1,000 pesos per month; the three ex- 
ceptions this rule among our informants 
belong the labor,” the rail- 
way engineers and firemen. But other asso- 
ciations show tendency concentrate 
the higher income categories. This par- 
ticularly noticeable the case society 
clubs—four-fifths the memberships this 


(with the possible exception the highest) 
less participation than would expected for 
similar strata the United States. Non- 
participation particularly characteristic 
low-income groups. But middle-income peo- 
ple are also typically without affiliations, 
although they participate greater extent 
than low-income persons. only 
the privileged category persons belonging 
family unit enjoying monthly income 
2,000 pesos more that majority may 
expected hold membership, and 
only the strictly upper-class circles that 
membership voluntary associations be- 
comes the rule for most persons. There is, 


TABLE MEMBERSHIPS INCOME AND ASSOCIATION 


Under 250 250-500 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 
Athletic and sport 16.7 9.8 
Society 0.0 0.0 
Professional and learned 0.0 0.0 
International service 0.0 0.0 
Mutualist 0.0 0.0 
National-local business 
Ethnic and regional 0.0 2.4 
Hobby 
Total 100.0 100.0 


kind association are found among those 
persons enjoying monthly income over 
3,000 pesos. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions, substantive and theoreti- 
cal, reached from exploratory study 
must, necessity, stated tentatively. 
With this fact mind, attention may 
called the following some the more 
significant empirical results and theoretical 
implications this study. 

While the percentage cannot stated 
precisely from this sample, the data make 
clear that very large proportion the 
population Guadalajara lack affiliation 
with formally organized voluntary associa- 
tion. There is, general, direct relation- 
ship between socio-economic status and par- 
ticipation, but there seems all levels 


Income 

500-1000 Over 3000 
Per Per Per Per 

Cent Cent Cent Cent 
4.4 2.2 5.6 2.6 
4.4 0.0 0.0 2.6 
0.0 4.3 0.0 0.0 
2.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


nevertheless, some participation all in- 
come levels. 

The study shows that three types 
associations—church-affiliated, athletic and 
sport, and labor unions—account for the 
great majority organizational member- 
ships. representative sample the 
population, the relative importance these 
associations against all others would 
even greater than our sample, which 
weighted favor the middle- and 
upper-income groups. 

Sex differences emerge one the 
most striking features the participation 
pattern. Less women participate than men, 
and women’s memberships are overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated church-affiliated asso- 
ciations. Society clubs are the only other 
type association which women are 
prominently represented. 
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the types associations represented 
our sample are compared with similar 
classifications made for the United States, 
will seen that most the associations 
found the Mexican city have direct 
close parallels American This 
not accidental—many Mexican associations 
are patterned after similar organizations 
the United States, and others, notably the 
Catholic Action, originated Europe. 
other words, few modern Mexican voluntary 
associations represent indigenous develop- 
ment but are the result (at least form) 
cultural diffusion. The appearance ath- 
letic organizations, labor unions, mutualist 
insurance societies, the Catholic Action, serv- 
ice clubs, country clubs, and professional so- 
cieties Mexico seems have followed 
rather closely the accelerated urban growth 
within the country during the last 
But the extent which this development 
voluntary associations has resulted from the 
functional necessities urban social 
structure per remains obscured. Would 
similar types associations have appeared 
with urbanization American and European 
models had not already existed? While purely 
hypothetical, this question brings focus 


the fact that acculturation well ur- 


banization must taken into account 
any theoretical interpretation the role 
voluntary associations modern Mexican 
society. Probably this generalization has 
application beyond Mexico. Since urban 
communities everywhere are now stamped 
irrevocably with many cultural patterns de- 
veloped originally the European and North 
American centers modern urbanism, 
seems inevitable that acculturation will loom 
cultural urban 

Nevertheless, spite the similarities 


For example, Mirra Komarovsky, “The Vol- 
untary Associations Urban Dwellers,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1946), pp. 
686-698. 

The author, collaboration with Lillian Ota 
Dotson, now studying the origins voluntary 
associations Mexico, using newspaper sources. 

Beals discusses the problem acculturation 
somewhat different context his article pre- 
viously cited, “Urbanism, Urbanization, and 
Acculturation.” 


brought about acculturation, significant 
differences appear when Mexican and Ameri- 
can associational types are compared. The 
diffusion which has taken place has been 
selective. Many associations which are nu- 
merous the United States are conspicuous 
their absence Guadalajara. not 
find (at least represented our sample) 
the secular women’s clubs which occur pro- 
fusion among the middle and upper classes 
the United States. Nor are there present 
the numerous fraternal lodges. There are 
small, local political clubs Guadalajara 
which correspond the ward clubs 
large American city. Nor are there veterans’ 
associations, spite the many ex-soldiers 
the Revolution. 

These differences are course identifiable 
with divergencies the cultural traditions 
and historical experiences the two coun- 
tries. The presence and absence secular 
women’s clubs reflect the American and 
Mexican definition the social role 
women and the structure the family. Fra- 
ternal lodges, derivative large part from 
the Masonic movement, are presumably 
more compatible with Protestantism than 
with Catholicism. Political clubs the type 
found the United States presuppose well- 
developed representative government. Vet- 
erans’ organizations are also evidence the 
American citizen’s greater experience with 
pressure-blocs. These cultural differences re- 
main and are important despite superficial 
similarities the mode life urban 
Mexicans and that Americans. Certainly 
they have affected the types voluntary 
associations developed Mexico and the 
degree participation them. 

Current theory concerning the role 
voluntary associations social structure has 
mainly interpreted this phenomenon 
functional necessity urbanized society. 
The present study, while much too limited 
really test this hypothesis, does indicate 
the likelihood that cities similar size 


radically different cultural areas may 


expected show wide the 
number and type voluntary associations, 
and amount participation them. The 
full theoretical implications these varia- 
tions, they exist, must await the further 
development comparative urban sociology. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES STRATIFICATION: CRITICAL 
ANALYSIS 


Princeton University 


society marked its ubiquity and 

its antiquity. Every known society, 
past and present, distributes its scarce and 
demanded goods and services unequally, 
And there are attached the positions 
which command unequal amounts such 
goods and services certain highly morally- 
toned evaluations their importance for 
the society. 

The ubiquity and the antiquity such 
inequality has given rise the assumption 
that there must something both inevitable 
and positively functional about such social 
arrangements. 

Clearly, the truth falsity such 
assumption strategic question for any 
general theory social organization. 
therefore most curious that the basic prem- 
ises and implications the assumption have 
only been most casually explored Amer- 
ican sociologists. 

The most systematic treatment 
found the well-known article Kingsley 
Davis and Wilbert Moore, entitled “Some 
Principles More than 


fact social inequality human 


*The writer has had the benefit most 
helpful criticism the main portions this paper 
Professor Goode Columbia University. 
addition, has had the opportunity expose 
this paper criticism the Staff Seminar 
the Sociology Section Princeton. deference 
possidle rejoinder Professors Moore and 
Davis, the writer has not revised the paper 
meet the criticisms which Moore has already 
offered personally. 

Sociological Review, (April, 
1945), pp. 242-249. earlier article Kingsley 
Davis, entitled, Conceptual Analysis Strati- 
American Sociological Review, VII 
(June, 1942), pp. 309-321, devoted primarily 
setting forth vocabulary for stratification analy- 
sis. still earlier article Talcott Parsons, “An 
Analytical Approach the Theory Social Strati- 
fication,” American Journal Sociology, XLV 
(November, 1940), pp. 849-862, approaches the 
problem terms why “differential ranking 
considered really fundamental phenomenon 
social systems and what are the respects which 
such ranking important.” The principal line 


twelve years have passed since its publica- 
tion, and though one the very few 
treatments stratification high level 
single systematic analysis its reasoning. 
will the principal concern this paper 
present the beginnings such analysis. 
The central argument advanced Davis 
and Moore can stated number 
sequential propositions, follows: 


(1) Certain positions any society are func- 
tionally more important than others, 
and require special skills for their 
performance. 


(2) Only limited number individuals 
any society have the talents which 
can trained into the skills appropriate 
these positions. 


(3) The conversion talents into skills in- 
volves training period during which 
sacrifices one kind another are 
made those undergoing the training. 


(4) order induce the talented persons 
undergo these sacrifices and acquire 
the training, their future positions must 
carry inducement value the form 
differential, i.e., privileged and dispro- 
portionate access the scarce and de- 
sired rewards which the society has 


(5) These scarce and desired goods consist 
the rights and perquisites attached to, 


integration asserted Parsons with the fact 
the normative orientation any society. Cer- 
tain crucial lines connection are left unexplained, 
however, this article, and the Davis and 
Moore article 1945 only some these lines 
are made explicit. 

“scarcity and demand” qualities goods 
and services are never explicitly mentioned 
Davis and Moore. But seems the writer that 
the argument makes sense unless the goods 
and services are characterized. For rewards 
are function differential inducements they 
must not only differentially distributed but they 
must both scarce and demanded well. Neither 
the scarcity item itself nor the fact 
its being demand sufficient allow 
function differential inducement system 
unequal rewards. Leprosy scarce and oxygen 
highly demanded. 
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built into, the positions, and can 
classified into those things which con- 
tribute (a) sustenance and comfort, 
(b) humor and diversion, (c) self-re- 
spect and ego expansion. 

(6) This differential access the basic re- 
wards the society has 
quence the differentiation the prestige 
and esteem which various strata acquire. 
This may said, along with the rights 
and perquisites, constitute institution- 
alized social inequality, i.e., stratification. 

(7) Therefore, social inequality among dif- 
ferent strata the amounts scarce 
and desired goods, and the amounts 
prestige and esteem which they receive, 
both positively functional and inevi- 
table any society. 

Let take these propositions and ex- 

amine them 


(1) Certain positions any society are 
more functionally important than others and 
require special skills for their performance. 


The key term here “functionally im- 
portant.” The functionalist theory social 
organization means clear and ex- 
plicit about this term. The minimum com- 
mon referent something known the 
“survival value” social structure.* This 
concept immediately involves number 
perplexing questions. Among these are: (a) 
the issue minimum vs. maximum survival, 
and the possible empirical referents which 
can given those terms; (b) whether 
such proposition useless tautology 
since any status quo any given moment 
nothing more and nothing less than every- 
thing present the status quo. these 
terms, all acts and structures must judged 
positively functional that they constitute 
essential portions the status quo; (c) 
what kind calculus functionality exists 
which will enable us, this point our 
development, add and subtract long and 
short range consequences, with their mixed 
qualities, and arrive some summative 


arguments advanced here are con- 
densed versions much longer analysis entitled, 
Essay Social Stratification. Perforce, all the 
reasoning necessary support some the con- 
tentions cannot offered within the space limits 
this article. 

and Moore are explicitly aware the 
difficulties involved here and suggest two “inde- 
pendent clues” other than survival value. See foot- 
note 244 their article. 


judgment regarding the rating act 
structure should receive scale greater 
lesser functionality? best, tend 
make primarily intuitive judgments. Often 
enough, these judgments involve the use 
value-laden criteria, or, least, criteria 
which are chosen preference others 
not for any sociologically systematic reasons 
but reason certain implicit value 
preferences. 

Thus, judge that the engineers 
factory are functionally more important 
the factory than the unskilled workmen in- 
volves notion regarding the dispensability 
the unskilled workmen, their replace- 
ability, relative that the engineers. But 
this not process choice with infinite 
time dimensions. For some point along 
the line one must face the problem ade- 
quate motivation for workers all levels 
skill the factory. the long run, 
some labor force unskilled workmen 
important and indispensable the 
factory some labor force engineers. 
Often enough, the labor force situation 
such that this fact brought home sharply 
the entrepreneur the short run rather 
than the long run. 

Moreover, the judgment the rela- 
tive indispensability and replaceability 
particular segment skills the population 
involves prior judgment about the bar- 
gaining-power that segment. But this 
power itself culturally shaped conse- 
quence the existing system rating, 
rather than something inevitable the na- 
ture social organization, least the con- 
trary this has never been demonstrated, 
but only assumed. 

generalized theory social stratifica- 
tion must recognize that the prevailing sys- 
tem inducements and rewards only one 
many variants the whole range 
possible systems motivation which, 
least theoretically, are capable working 


course, that system norms could 
institutionalized which the idea threat- 
ened withdrawal services, except under 
the most extreme circumstances, would 
considered absolute moral anathema. 
such case, the whole notion relative 
functionality, advanced Davis and 
Moore, would have radically revised. 

(2) Only limited number individuals 
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any society have the talents which can 
trained into the appropriate these 
positions (i.e., the more functionally impor- 
tant 

The truth this proposition depends 
least part the truth proposition 
above. is, therefore, subject all the 
limitations indicated above. But for the mo- 
ment, let assume the validity the first 
proposition and concentrate the question 
the rarity appropriate talent. 

all that meant that every so- 
ciety there range talent, and that 
some members any society are nature 
more talented than others, sensible con- 
tradiction can offered, but question 
must raised here regarding the amount 
sound knowledge present any society 
concerning the presence talent the 
population. 

For, every society there some de- 
monstrable ignorance regarding the amount 
talent present the population. And the 
more rigidly stratified society is, the less 
chance does that society have discover- 
ing any new facts about the talents its 
members. Smoothly working and stable sys- 
tems stratification, wherever found, tend 
build-in obstacles the further explora- 
tion the range available talent. This 
especially true those societies where 
the opportunity discover talent any 
one generation varies with the differential 
resources the parent generation. Where, 
for instance, access education depends 
upon the wealth one’s parents, and where 
wealth differentially distributed, large seg- 
ments the population are likely 
deprived the chance even discover what 
are their talents. 

Whether not differential rewards and 
opportunities are functional any one gen- 
eration, clear that those differentials 
are allowed socially inherited the 
next generation, then, the stratification sys- 
tem specifically dysfunctional for the dis- 
covery talents the next generation. 
this fashion, systems social stratification 
tend limit the chances available maxi- 
mize the efficiency discovery, recruitment 
and training “functionally important 
talent.” 


and Moore state this point briefly 
248 but not elaborate it. 
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Additionally, the unequal distribution 
rewards one generation tends result 
the unequal distribution motivation the 
succeeding generation. Since motivation 
succeed clearly important element 
the entire process education, the unequal 
distribution motivation tends set limits 
the possible extensions the educational 
system, and hence, upon the efficient recruit- 
ment and training the widest body 
skills available the 

Lastly, this context, may asserted 
that there some noticeable tendency for 
elites restrict further access their priv- 
ileged positions, once they have sufficient 
power enforce such restrictions. This 
especially true culture where pos- 
sible for elite contrive high demand 
and proportionately higher reward for its 
work restricting the numbers the elite 
available the work. The recruitment 
and training doctors modern United 
States least partly case point. 

Here, then, are three ways, among others 
which could cited, which stratification 
systems, once operative, tend reduce the 
survival value society limiting the 
search, recruitment and training func- 
tionally important personnel far more 
sharply than the facts available talent 
would appear justify. only when 
there genuinely equal access recruit- 
ment and training for all potentially talented 
persons that differential rewards can con- 
ceivably justified functional. And 
stratification systems are apparently inher- 
ently antagonistic the development 
such full equality opportunity. 

(3) The conversion talents into skills 
involves training period during which sac- 
rifices one kind another are made 
those undergoing the training. 

Davis and Moore introduce here con- 
cept, which comes closer than 
any the rest their vocabulary analy- 
sis being direct reflection the ration- 


the United States, for instance, are 
only now becoming aware the amount pro- 
ductivity we, society, lose allocating inferior 
opportunities and rewards, and hence, inferior moti- 
vation, our Negro population. The actual amount 
loss difficult specify precisely. Some rough 
estimate can made, however, the assumption 
that there present the Negro population 
about the same range talent that found 
the White population. 
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alizations, offered the more fortunate 
members society, the rightness 
their occupancy privileged positions. 
the least critically thought-out concept 
the repertoire, and can also shown 
least supported the actual facts. 

our present society, for example, what 
are the sacrifices which talented persons 
undergo the training period? The pos- 
sibly serious losses involve the surrender 
earning power and the cost the training. 
The latter generally borne the parents 
the talented youth undergoing training, 
and not the trainees themselves. But this 
cost tends paid out income which 
the parents were able earn generally 
virtue their privileged positions the 
hierarchy stratification. That say, 
the parents’ ability pay for the training 
their children part the differential 
reward they, the parents, received for their 
privileged positions the society. And 
charge this sum against sacrifices made 
the youth falsely perpetrate bill 
debt already paid the society 
the parents. 

far the sacrifice earning power 
the trainees themselves concerned, the 
loss may measured relative what they 
might have earned had they gone into the 
labor market instead into advanced train- 
ing for the “important” skills. There are 
several ways judge this. One way 
take all the average earnings age peers 
who did into the labor market for 
period equal the average length the 
training period. The total income, cal- 
culated, roughly equals amount which 
the elite can, the average, earn back 
the first decade professional work, over 
and above the earnings his age peers who 
are not trained. Ten years probably the 
maximum amount needed equalize the 
There remains, the average, 
twenty years work during each which 
the skilled person then goes earn far 
more than his unskilled age peers. And, 
what often forgotten, there then still 
another ten fifteen year period during 
which the skilled person continues work 
and earn when his unskilled age peer 


These are only very rough estimates, course, 
and certain that there considerable income 
variation within the so-called elite group. that 
the proposition holds only relatively more less. 


either totally partially out the labor 
market virtue the attrition his 
strength and capabilities. 

One might say that the first ten years 
differential pay perhaps justified, 
order regain for the trained person what 
lost during his training period. But 
difficult imagine what would justify 


continuing such differential rewards beyond 


that period. 

Another and probably sounder way 
measure how much lost during the train- 
ing period compare the per capita 
income available the trainee with the per 
capita income the age peer the un- 
trained labor market during the so-called 
sacrificial period. one takes into account 
the earlier marriage untrained persons, 
and the earlier acquisition family depend- 
ents, highly dubious that the per capita 
income the wage worker significantly 
larger than that the trainee. Even as- 
suming, for the moment, that there 
difference, the amount means suffi- 
cient justify lifetime continuing 
differentials. 

What tends completely overlooked, 
addition, are the psychic 
which are available the elite 
trainees comparison with their age peers 
the labor force. There is, first, the much 
higher prestige enjoyed the college stu- 
dent and the professional-school student 
compared with persons shops and offices. 
There is, second, extremely highly val- 
ued privilege having greater opportunity 
for self-development. There all the 
psychic gain involved being allowed 
delay the assumption adult responsibili- 
ties such earning living and supporting 
family. There is, fourth, the access 
leisure and freedom kind not likely 
experienced the persons already 
work. 

these are never taken into account 
rewards the training period not 
because they are not concretely present, but 
because the emphasis American concepts 
reward almost exclusively placed 
the material returns positions. The em- 


phases enjoyment, entertainment, ego 


enhancement, prestige and esteem are intro- 
duced only when the differentials these 
which accrue the skilled positions need 
justified. these other rewards were 
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taken into account, would much more 
difficult demonstrate that the training 
period, presently operative, really sac- 
rificial. Indeed, might turn out the 
case that even this point their careers, 
the elite trainees were being differentially 
rewarded relative their age peers the 
labor force. 

All the foregoing concerns the quality 
the training period under our present 
system motivation and rewards. Whatever 
may turn out the factual case about 
the present system—and the factual case 
moot—the more important theoretical 
question concerns the assumption that the 
training period under any system must 
sacrificial. 

There seem good theoretical 
grounds for insisting this assumption. 
For, while under any system certain costs 
will involved training persons for 
skilled positions, these costs could easily 
assumed the society-at-large. Under these 
circumstances, there would need 
compensate anyone terms differential 
rewards once the skilled positions were 
staffed. short, there would need 
justification for stratifying social posi- 
tions these grounds. 

(4) order induce the talented per- 
ons undergo these sacrifices and acquire 
the training, their future positions must 
carry inducement value the form 
differential, i.e., privileged and dispropor- 
tionate access the scarce and desired re- 
wards which the society has offer. 

Let assume, for the purposes the 
discussion, that the training period sac- 
rificial and the talent rare every con- 
ceivable human society. There still the 
basic problem whether the allocation 
differential rewards scarce and desired 
goods and services the only the most 
efficient way recruiting the appropriate 
talent these positions. 

For there are number alternative mo- 
tivational schemes whose efficiency and ade- 
quacy ought least considered 
this context. What can said, for instance, 
behalf the motivation which Man 
called “joy work,” Veblen termed “in- 
stinct for workmanship” and which lat- 
terly have come identify “intrinsic 
work satisfaction?” Or, what extent could 
the motivation “social duty” institu- 


tionalized such fashion that self interest 
and social interest come closely coincide? 
Or, how much prospective confidence can 
placed the possibilities institution- 
alizing service” widespread mo- 
tivation for seeking one’s appropriate posi- 
tion and fulfilling conscientiously? 

Are not these types motivations, 
may ask, likely prove most appropriate 
for precisely the “most functionally impor- 
tant positions?” Especially mass indus- 
trial society, where the vast majority 
positions become standardized and rou- 
tinized, the skilled are likely 
retain most the quality “intrinsic 
job satisfaction” and most readily identi- 
fiable socially serviceable. indeed 
impossible then build these motivations 
into the socialization pattern which 
expose our talented youth? 

deny that such motivations could 
institutionalized would overclaim our 
present knowledge. part, also, such 
claim would seem from as- 
sumption that what has not been institu- 
tionalized yet human affairs incapable 
institutionalization. Admittedly, historical 
experience affords evidence cannot 
afford ignore. But such evidence cannot 
legitimately used deny absolutely the 
possibility heretofore untried alternatives. 
Social innovation important feature 
human societies social stability. 

the basis these observations, 
seems that Davis and Moore have stated the 
case much too strongly when they insist that 
“functionally important which 
requires skills that are scarce, “must com- 
mand great prestige, high salary, ample 
leisure, and the like,” the appropriate 
talents are attracted the position. 
Here, clearly, the authors are postulating 
the unavoidability very specific types 
rewards and, implication, denying the 
possibility others. 

(5) These scarce and desired goods con- 
sist rights and perquisites attached to, 
built into, the positions and can classi- 
fied into those things which contribute 
(a) sustenance and comfort; (b) humor 
and diversion; (c) self respect and ego 
expansion. 

(6) This differential access the basic 


rewards the society has consequence 


the differentiation the prestige and esteem 
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which various strata acquire. This may 
said, along with the rights and perquisites, 
constitute institutionalized social inequal- 
ity, i.e., stratification. 

With the classification the rewards 
offered Davis and Moore there need 
little argument. Some question must 
raised, however, whether any reward 
system, built into general stratification 
system, must allocate equal amounts all 
three types reward order function 
effectively, whether one type reward 
may emphasized the virtual neglect 
others. This raises the further question 
regarding which type emphasis likely 
prove most effective differential in- 
ducer. Nothing the known facts about 
human motivation impels favor one 
type reward over the other, insist 
that all three types reward must built 
into the positions comparable amounts 

value. 

well known, course, that societies 
differ considerably the kinds rewards 
they emphasize their efforts maintain 
reasonable balance between responsibility 
and reward. There are, for instance, numer- 
ous societies which the conspicuous dis- 
play differential economic advantage 
considered extremely bad taste. short, our 
present knowledge commends the pos- 
sibility considerable plasticity the way 
which different types rewards can 
structured into functioning society. This 
say, cannot yet demonstrated 

that that differential pres- 

tige and esteem shall accrue positions 
which command differential rewards 
power and property. 

What does seem unavoidable that 
differential prestige shall given those 
any society who conform the normative 
order against those who deviate from 
that order way judged immoral and 
detrimental. the assumption that the 
continuity society depends the con- 
tinuity and stability its normative order, 
some such distinction between conformists 
and deviants seems inescapable. 

also seems unavoidable that 
any society, matter how literate its tradi- 
tion, the older, wiser and more experienced 
individuals who are charged with the en- 


culturation and socialization the young 
must have more power than the young, 
the assumption that the task effective 
socialization demands differential 
power. 

But this differentiation prestige be- 
tween the conformist and the deviant 
means the same distinction that be- 
tween strata individuals each which 
operates within the normative order, and 
composed adults. The distinction, 
the form differentiated rewards and 

restige between social strata what Davis 
Moore, and most sociologists, consider 

structure stratification system. The 
former distinctions have nothing necessarily 
with the workings such system 
nor with the efficiency motivation 
and recruitment functionally important 

Nor does the differentiation power be- 
tween young and old necessarily create dif- 
ferentially valued strata. For society rates 
its young less morally worthy than its 
older persons, matter how much dif- 
ferential power the older ones may tempo- 
rarily enjoy. 

(7) Therefore, social inequality among 
different strata the amounts scarce and 
desired goods, and the amounts prestige 
and esteem which they receive, both posi- 
tively functional and inevitable any 
society. 

the objections which have heretofore 
been raised are taken reasonable, then 
may stated that the only items which 
any society must distribute unequally are 
the power and property necessary for the 
performance different tasks. such dif- 
ferential power and property are viewed 
all commensurate with the differential 
responsibilities, and they are culturally 
defined resources and not rewards, 
then, differentials prestige and esteem 
need follow. 

Historically, the evidence seems 
every time power and property are dis- 
tributed unequally, matter what the cul- 
tural definition, prestige and esteem differ- 
entiations have tended result well. 
Historically, however, systematic effort 
been made, under propitious cir- 


cumstances, tradition that 


each man socially worthy all other 
men long performs his appropriate 
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tasks conscientiously. While such tradi- 
tion seems utterly utopian, known facts 
psychological social science have yet 
demonstrated its impossibility its dys- 
functionality for the continuity society. 
The achievement full institutionaliza- 
tion such tradition seems far too 
remote contemplate. Some successive ap- 
proximations such tradition, however, 
are not out the range prospective social 
innovation. 

What, then, the “positive function- 
ality” social stratification? Are there 
other, negative, functions institutionalized 
social inequality which can identified, 
only tentatively? Some such dysfunctions 
stratification have already been suggested 
the body this paper. Along with others 
they may now stated, the form 
provisional assertions, follows: 


(1) Social stratification systems function 
limit the possibility discovery the 
full range talent available society. 
This results from the fact unequal access 
appropriate motivation, channels re- 
cruitment and centers training. 

(2) foreshortening the range avail- 
able talent, social stratification systems func- 
tion set limits upon the possibility 
expanding the productive resources the 
society, least relative what might 
the case under conditions greater equality 
opportunity. 

(3) Social stratification systems function 
provide the elite with the political power 
necessary procure acceptance and domi- 
nance ideology which rationalizes the 
status quo, whatever may be, 
“natural” and “morally right.” this man- 
ner, social stratification systems function 
essentially conservative influences the so- 
cieties which they are found. 

(4) Social stratification systems function 
distribute favorable self-images unequally 
throughout population. the extent that 
such favorable self-images are requisite 
the development the creative potential in- 
herent men, that extent stratification 
systems function limit the development 
this creative potential. 

the extent that inequalities so- 
cial rewards cannot made fully acceptable 
the less privileged society, social 
stratification systems function encourage 
hostility, suspicion and distrust among the 
various segments society and thus 
limit the possibilities extensive social 
integration. 


(6) the extent that the sense sig- 
nificant membership society depends 
one’s place the prestige ladder the 
society, social stratification systems function 
distribute unequally the sense significant 
membership the population. 

(7) the extent that loyalty society 
depends sense significant membership 
the society, social stratification systems 
function distribute loyalty unequally the 
population. 

(8) the extent that participation and 
apathy depend upon the sense significant 
membership the society, social stratifica- 
tion systems function distribute the 
motivation participate unequally 
population. 


Each the eight foregoing propositions 
contains implicit hypotheses regarding the 
consequences unequal distribution re- 
wards society accordance with some 
notion the functional importance vari- 
ous positions. These are empirical hypoth- 
eses, subject test. They are offered here 
only exemplary the kinds conse- 
quences social stratification which are 
not often taken into account dealing with 
the problem. They should also serve re- 
inforce the doubt that social inequality 
device which uniformly functional for 
the role guaranteeing that the most 
important tasks society will 
formed conscientiously the most compe- 
tent persons. 

The obviously mixed character the 
functions social inequality should come 
sophisticated any sense, certainly 
with regard its awareness the mixed 
nature any social arrangement, when the 
observer takes into account long well 
short range consequences and latent well 
manifest dimensions. 


SUMMARY 


this paper, effort has been made 
raise questions regarding the inevitability 
and positive functionality stratification, 
institutionalized social inequality re- 
wards, allocated accordance with some 
notion the greater and lesser functional 
importance various positions. The pos- 
sible. alternative meanings the concept 
“functional importance” has been shown 
one difficulty. The question the 
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scarcity abundance available talent 
has been indicated principal source 
possible variation. The extent which the 
period training for skilled positions may 
reasonably viewed sacrificial has been 
called into question. The possibility has been 
suggested that very different types moti- 
vational schemes might conceivably made 
function. The separability differentials 
power and property considered re- 
sources appropriate task from such 
differentials considered rewards for the 
performance task has also been sug- 
gested. has also been maintained that 
differentials prestige and esteem not 


necessarily follow upon differentials power 
and property when the latter are considered 
appropriate resources rather than re- 
wards. Finally, some negative functions, 
dysfunctions, institutionalized social in- 
equality have been tentatively identified, re- 
vealing the mixed character the outcome 
social stratification, and casting doubt 
the contention that 


Social inequality thus unconsciously 
evolved device which societies insure that 
the most important positions are conscien- 
tiously filled the most qualified 


Davis and Moore, op. cit., 243. 


REPLY 


KINGSLEY Davis 
Columbia University 


Tumin’s critique, almost long the article 
criticizes, unfortunately intended not 
supplement amend the Davis-Moore theory 
but prove wrong. The critique also sets 
bad example from the standpoint meth- 
odology. Nevertheless, does afford meager 
opportunity clarify and extend the original 
discussion. The latter, limited eight pages, 
was brief treatment big subject 
that had ignore certain relevant topics 
and telescope others. the process answer- 
ing Tumin, partial emendation can now 
made. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Our critic seems labor under four major 
difficulties, two methodological and two 
substantive character. First, appears not 
much interested understanding institu- 
tionalized inequality getting rid it. 
insinuating that are “justifying” such 
inequality, falls into the usual error re- 
garding causal explanation something 
justification it. himself offers ex- 
planation for the universality stratified in- 
equality. argues throughout his critique that 
stratification does not have be, instead 
trying understand why is. Our interest, 
however, was only the latter question. 
Tumin had chosen state our propositions 
our own words rather than his, could not 
have pictured concerned with the question 
whether stratification “avoidable.” 

Second, Tumin confuses abstract, theo- 
retical, reasoning the one hand with raw 
empirical generalizations the other. Much 
his critique accordingly rests the fallacy 


misplaced concreteness. Our article dealt 
with stratified inequality general property 
social systems. represented high degree 
abstraction, because there are obviously 
other aspects society which actuality affect 
the operation the prestige element. 
therefore impossible move directly from the 
kind propositions were making descrip- 
tive propositions about, say, American society. 

Third, concentrating only one journal 
article, Tumin has ignored other theoretical 
contributions the authors stratification 
and other relevant aspects society. 
has thus both misrepresented the theory and 
raised questions that were answered elsewhere. 

Fourth, ignoring additions the theory 
other places, Tumin has failed achieve 
consistency his use the concept “stratifica- 
tion.” The first requirement, this connection, 
distinguish between stratified and non- 
stratified statuses. One the authors under 
attack has shown the difference hinge 
the family. “Those positions that may com- 
bined the same legitimate family—viz., posi- 
tions based sex, age, and kinship—do not 
form part the system stratification. 
the other hand those positions that are socially 
prohibited from being combined the same 
legal family—viz., different caste class posi- 
tions—constitute what call 
This distinction basic, but addition 
necessary realize that two different questions 
can asked about stratified positions: (a) 
Why are different evaluations and rewards given 


Davis, Human Society, New York: 
Macmillan, 1949, 364. 
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the different positions? (b) indi- 
viduals come distributed these posi- 
tions? Our theory was designed answer the 
first question means the second. But much 
confusion illustrated Tumin’s am- 
biguities, the term used 
such way overlook the distinction be- 
tween the two. 


THE SPECIFIC CRITICISMS 


will seen that these four difficulties 
plague Tumin throughout his remarks and lead 
much obfuscation. answering his criti- 
‘cisms, shall follow his sequence terms 
the propositions attributed us. 


Differential Functional Importance Posi- 
tions. 


Tumin criticizes the idea unequal func- 
tional importance the grounds that the con- 
cept unclear, unmensurable, and evaluative, 
and that other systems motivation are con- 
ceivable. The latter point irrelevant, since 
the proposition question says nothing what- 
ever about motivation. the remark about 
“value-laden criteria,” since such criteria are 
advanced us. for the difficulty meas- 
uring functional importance, stated this 
before Tumin did, but does not elect 
discuss the two criteria suggested our article. 
The difficulty exact empirical measurement 
does not itself make concept worthless; 
should have throw away virtually all 
theoretical concepts. Rough measures func- 
importance are fact applied practice. 
wartime, for example, decisions are made 
which industries and occupations will 
have priority capital equipment, labor re- 
cruitment, raw materials, etc. totalitarian 
countries the same done peacetime, also 
underdeveloped areas attempting maximize 
their social and economic modernization. Indi- 
vidual firms must constantly decide which posi- 
tions are essential and which not. There 
nothing mystical about functional importance. 

Tumin points out that the unskilled workmen 
factory are important the engineers. 
This course true, but have maintained 
that the rating positions not result 
functional importance alone but also the 
scarcity qualified personnel. Any concrete 
situation product both. requires more 
capital train engineer than train 
unskilled worker, and engineers would not 
trained all unless their work were con- 
sidered important. 

Actually Tumin does not deny the differential 
functional importance positions. disguises 
his agreement with the proposition tenden- 
tious argumentation. 
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The Strangulation Talent “Stratifica- 
tion.” 


Tumin’s objection the idea scarcity 
trained and talented personnel rests the argu- 
ment (a) that societies not have “sound 
knowledge” talents their populations and 
(b) that stratification interferes with, rather 
than facilitates, the selection talented people. 
The first point inconsequential, because 
selective system—e.g., organized baseball—does 
not require pre-existing knowledge talent 
effective. The second point crucial, 
but Tumin strangely fails refer later 
treatment this very problem 
introducing the problem, Davis says: “One may 
object the foregoing explanation stratifi- 
cation contained the Davis-Moore 
article] the ground that fits competitive 
order but does not fit non-competitive one. 
For instance, caste system seems that 
people not get their positions because 
talent training but rather because birth. 
This criticism raises crucial problem and 
forces addition the theory.” The addition 
takes the following form: The theory ques- 
tion theory explaining the differential 
prestige positions rather than individuals. 
Even though high-caste person occupies his 
rank because his parents, this fact does 
not explain the high evaluation the caste’s 
position the community. The low estate 
sweeper compared with priestly castes cannot 
explained saying that the sons sweepers 
become sweepers and the sons be- 
come Brahmins. The explanation the differen- 
tial evaluation strata must sought else- 
where, the survival value drawing qualified 
people into the functionally most important 
positions. But since this not the only func- 
tional necessity characterizing social systems, 
actuality limited certain other struc- 
tures and requirements. Among the latter 
the family, which limits vertical mobility 
the mechanism inheritance and succession. 
The family’s limiting role, however, never 
complete, for there some vertical mobility 
any society. Thus the selective effect the 
prestige system exists its pure form only 
abstractly, not concretely; and the same true 
the inheritance status. Consequently, 
say that given society there partial 
inheritance high positions not deny that 
the same time the prestige system oper- 
ating draw capable people 
positions. 

One source confusion this argument 
the ambiguity, mentioned above, the term 
“stratification.” the one hand used 
designate the institutionalized inequality 


Human Society, pp. 369-370. 
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rewards between broad the 
other hand, used (as Tumin does im- 
plicitly) mean the inheritance class status. 
With the latter definition, course, the idea 
that stratification contributes upward mo- 
theory designed account for the universal 
existence institutionalized inequality 
tween positions be, the same time, 
explanation the inheritance class status. 
combining with general analysis the 
family’s articulation with the differential reward 
system society. This has been done Davis, 
and the result that one can understand the 
combined existence the same society (a) 
differential ranking stratified positions, (b) 
certain amount vertical mobility, and 
(c) certain amount inheritance status. 
this extension the theory that Tumin 
ignores. 


The “No Sacrifice” Criticism. 

Tumin contends, effect, that differential 
rewards are necessary induce individuals 
qualify for functionally important positions, be- 
cause they make support 
his view says (a) that the family often 
makes the sacrifice for the offspring, (b) that 
the loss earning power during the training 
period negligible, and (c) that the prestige 
during the training period high. 

But point (a) confirms rather than denies 
the theory. makes essential difference that 
the family assumes some the burden 
training; the fact that there burden. 
The differential ability families make such 
sacrifices course comes back the role 
the family limiting competition for status, 
which has already been discussed. The claim 
under point (b) that the loss earning power 
during training more than made the 
years following again confirms the theory, for 
have said there differential reward for 
those attaining functionally 
tions. for point (c), the fact that the trainee 
may enjoy standard living higher than that 
his already working age peers comes back 
the family’s status, already discussed. Nor 
does the claim that the psychic rewards are 
high during training offer any objection the 
theory, because these psychic rewards are 
mainly reflection the anticipated rewards 
ultimately high status attained 
through training. amusing that throughout 
his discussion Tumin, though 


8K. Davis, Conceptual Analysis Strati- 
fication,” American Sociological Review, (June, 
1942), pp. 309-321. 
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thinking terms professional training, never 
once mentions the onerous necessity study- 
ing. unfortunately true that most indi- 
viduals regard hard study burdensome, and 
something that the family cannot for 
them. Many youths are unwilling make this 
sacrifice and also many are incapable doing 
well enough succeed. There are, however, 
many other kinds hurdles high position 
that would discourage individual were 
not for the rewards offered. difficult 
get enough qualified personnel good posi- 
tions that the modern state undertakes bear 
some the costs, but cannot bear them 
Alternative Motivational Schemes. 
Our critic contends that there are 
strive for important positions. Actually 
tions three: joy work, sense social 
and self interest. The third obviously tee 
ringer. Concerning asks, “To what 
could the motivation ‘social duty’ insti- the 
tutionalized such fashion that self interest 
and social interest come closely coincide?” 
The answer that such coinciding not only 
possible but actually accomplished—and our the 
theory social inequality explains how. This the 
leaves, then, only two alternatives that offer 
any possible criticism our views. the and 
eight-page article under attack, was men- 
tioned that one consideration the unequal 
pleasantness activities required different 
positions, but space did not allow follow 
out the implications this fact. The truth view 
that everybody elected just what 
wanted do, the whole population would wind 

peat 
could not operate this basis, because re- find 
quires performance wide range tasks. abou 
Surviving societies therefore evolve some sys- 
tem inducements over and above the joy 
work which motivates people what they 
would otherwise not do. Finally, for the 


sense social service, any sociologist should 
know the inadequacy unrewarded altruism 
means eliciting socially adequate be- 
havior. must remembered that the differ- 
ential rewards characterizing the status scale 
are not all material; they also lie the good 
opinion and expectations others and the 


feeling self-satisfaction having stood well reply 
others’ eyes. one will deny that joy than 
work and sense social service are actual ently 
motives, any more than one will deny the there 
reality the desire for esteem (in contrast the 
prestige) but any society they are supple- 
mentary rather than alternative the posi- 
tional reward mechanism. how 
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COMMENT 


5-6. Types Rewards. 

The Davis-Moore article mentioned rough 
tripartite classification types rewards oc- 
curring stratified positions. Tumin says these 
may unequally employed, that one society 
may emphasize one type more than another. 
This true; said nothing the contrary. 
Tumin goes say that societies give ap- 
proval behavior that conforms with norms. 
This certainly never disputed; indeed, 
connection with positions, Davis has given 
name it—esteem, the kind approval that 
comes with the faithful fulfillment the duties 
The approval that comes with 
having position, i.e., approval attached the 
position and not the degree faithfulness 
performing its duties, called prestige. 
Whatever the words used, the distinction im- 
portant, but Tumin has confused the two. 
social system, though certainly utilizes es- 
teem, not entirely built it, because there 
must motivation not only conform 
the requirements positions held but also 
strive get into positions. Esteem alone tends 
produce static society, prestige mobile 
one. Tumin’s statement that the position 
the parent vis-a-vis the child not part 
the stratified system true, but agrees per- 
fectly with Davis’ distinction between stratified 
and non-stratified statuses, already mentioned 
essential part the theory overlooked 
Tumin. 

Inevitability and Disfunctionality. 

the grand climax his restatement our 
views, Tumin has concluding that social in- 
equality inevitable society. Let re- 
peated, were not concerned with the indefi- 
nite utopian future but with societies 
find them. proof disproof proposition 
about inevitability possible. “evidence” 
his view inevitability, Tumin hopes see 


4“Conceptual Analysis Stratification,” Joc. 
pp. 312-313; Human Society, pp. 93-94. 
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society based “the tradition that each 
man socially worthy all other men 
long performs his appropriate tasks con- 
scientiously.” But this is, once again, the idea 
society based exclusively esteem. The 
question would still remain, how people 
the first place get distributed their different 
positions with their “appropriate tasks?” One 
can hardly criticize theory ignoring the 
problem with which deals. 

Tumin goes point out ways which 
stratification disfunctional. most what 
says, however, “stratification” being used 
the sense inheritance status. far 
his assertion disfunctionality true, then, 
the culprit the family, not the differential 
positional rewards. also mentions unfavor- 
but the disfunctionality 
these not clear, because unfavorable self- 
image may powerful stimulus competi- 
tive and creative activity. The same comment 
can made about the alleged disfunctionality 
class conflict. Incidentally, this part 
his critique Tumin makes pronouncements 
functionality with firm confidence, although 
the early part doubted the functionality 
could determined. 

The truth that any aspect society 
functional some ways and disfunctional 
others. Our theory was designed suggest 
some the ways which institutionalized 
positional inequality contributes societies 
going concerns. Otherwise seems difficult 
not impossible explain the universal appear- 
ance such inequality. Excrescencies and dis- 
tortions certainly appear, but they not com- 
pletely negate the principle. Tumin’s analysis 
the disfunctions unsophisticated because 
disfunctions, because his uncritical concept 
function, and because his lack any 
clear notion social system equilibrium 
forces which the stratified positional scale 
only one. 


COMMENT 


Moore 


Princeton University 


generally concur with Professor Davis’s 
reply, which somewhat more comprehensive 
than the comments had prepared independ- 
ently. However, should like emphasize that 
there reason deny Professor Tumin 
the right and even the propriety theoretical 
approach equalitarian system, long 
relevant principles social structure are some- 
how taken into account. not believe Pro- 
fessor Tumin has met the latter qualification. 


With regard the relevance his criticism 
our paper, suggest that Professor Tumin 
made the major mistake not explicitly de- 
fining social stratification, which turn led 
him assume that differential rewards and 
inequality opportunity are the same thing. 
Neither theory nor evidence will support this 
equation, and making true implicit defini- 
tion can only stand the way theoretically 
significant 
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SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATION THE URBAN 
COMMUNITY 


NEAL Gross 


Harvard University 


approach the study social 
classes view them referent 

groups. contrast stratum 
which consists number individuals 
occupying relatively similar position 
some objective characteristic such income 
logical phenomenon the fullest sense 
the word. That is, man’s class part 
his ego, feeling his part belonging- 
ness something; and identification with 
something larger than Richard 
Centers’ work constitutes the most devel- 
oped treatment the psychological ap- 
proach social classes. His research was 
based conceptual scheme termed “the 
interest theory social class structure,” 
which person’s status and role they are 
related the economic aspects social life 
are presumed impose upon him values 
and attitudes which, high degree, are 
shared others, and which give rise 
consciousness membership particular 
social 

Centers investigated the interest theory 
formulation social classes asking two 
national quota control samples male adults 
place themselves one four social 
classes. Each respondent was asked the fol- 
lowing question, “If you were asked use 


This study was made possible research 
grant from The Louis and Maud Hill Founda- 
tion and through the help interviewers recruited 
from the writer’s course Methods Social Re- 
search the University Minnesota when 
was faculty member that institution. The stu- 
dents the Seminar Methodological Problems 
Social Research were invaluable assistance 
the processing and the preliminary analysis 
the data. The writer especially indebted 
Haller, George Helling, Pandora Gross and 
Alexander McEachern for their help the project 
and their valuable suggestions and their criticisms 
the central ideas the paper. 

Centers, The Psychology Social 
Classes, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1949, 27. 

29. 


one these four names for your social class 
which would you say you belonged in: the 
middle class, lower class, working class 
upper 

The cross section was also asked select 
from predetermined list occupations, 
those which belonged the class with which 
the respondent identified addition an- 


swering series attitude and other ques- 


tions which were later cross classified with 
class self placement. Table shows the dis- 
tribution responses Centers found when 
two quota control nation-wide samples were 
interviewed 1945 and 1946. 


CENTERS 

(July 1945) 
Per Cent Saying 
Upper class 
Middle class 
Working class 
Lower class 
Don’t know 
Don’t believe classes 


combination Tables and reported 
Richard Centers, op. cit., 77. 


Centers concluded from these findings: 
“The answers will convincingly dispel any 
doubt that Americans are class conscious, 
and quite quickly quell any glib assertion 
like Fortune’s ‘America Middle Class.’ 
emphasizes that only 
minority his samples admit member- 
ship some class; that majority the 
respondents claim belong the working 
class; and that whereas previous studies usu- 
ally showed per cent the re- 
spondents claiming middle class member- 
ship, “only per cent now say they are 
middle 


76. 
76. 
77. 
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These findings® deserve careful scrutiny. 
They are based the responses ques- 
tion which the respondents are asked 
place themselves one four named 
classes. class consciousness part 
ego, “feeling his part belong- 
ingness one would anticipate 
that, minimum condition class iden- 
tification with consequences for the indi- 
vidual’s behavior and the social structure, 
people could verbalize such self identifica- 
tion without the aid set alternative 
cue categories suggested the interviewer. 

would especially interesting know 
the extent differentiation the kinds and 
the distributions responses the same 
population were asked answer open- 
ended question regarding their class identi- 
fication well questions which the 
respondent was asked select one set 
predetermined class names. 

This paper reports the findings such 
inquiry, part larger study the social 
structure the urban community. 


METHODOLOGY 


major focus the study was the deter- 
mination the extent discrepancy 
responses when respondents were given both 
open-ended question and questions with 
predetermined set class categories 
which the respondent was asked indicate 
which social class belongs. 

The research design required that espe- 
cial a.tention directed the wording and 
placement the social class questions the 
schedule. After considerable prior experi- 
mentation, and result the pretest, 
the following questions were utilized. tap 
the respondent’s social class self placement 
open-ended questions was utilized: “There 
has been lot talk recently about social 
classes the wonder what you think 
about this. What social classes you think 
there are Minneapolis?” addition, the 
respondent was asked indicate what 
ways families the classes mentioned 


Llewellyn Gross, “The Use Class Con- 
cepts Sociological Research,” American Journal 
Sociology, LIV (March, 1949), pp. 409-521 for 
epistemological critique Centers’ techniques 

Centers, op. cit., 27. 


the respondent were different. After the re- 
spondent had been given opportunity 
talk freely about his perceptions social 
classes, the strategic question for the pur- 
poses this paper was asked: “Which one 
these social classes are you in?” (Ques- 
tion I). 

This sequence questions gave the re- 
spondent maximum opportunity con- 
sider the topic prior asking him iden- 
tify himself with particular social class. 
the respondent had been asked “cold” 
what social class belongs to, pretest 
showed that large proportion respond- 
ents would question the interviewer 
the meaning social class. Since the re- 
spondent’s perception unbiased the re- 
marks the interviewer were desired, was 
decided use this more elaborate series 
questions. Such procedure maximized the 
possibility getting unbiased response 
compare with the respondent’s reply 
the closed questions. also provided data 
for analysis perceptions the Minne- 
apolis class system,” study 
reported later paper. 

The open-ended question was asked, early 
the schedule, after preliminary series 
questions concerning the attitudes the 
respondents such matters rent con- 
trol and the probability war with Russia 
the next five years. These preliminary 
questions were used get respondent 
“open up” and improve the rapport 
situation. Prior asking the open-ended 
question the phrase “social classes” was 
not used the schedule. 

Much later the schedule the closed 
question with Centers’ predetermined set 
class categories was asked. Since the 
respondent had earlier been given op- 
portunity indicate his class identification 
the open-ended question was necessary 
ask the Centers’ type question 
such way minimize the bias having 
asked the earlier class question. accom- 
plish this, the question was asked the 
following manner: authorities claim 
that there are four social classes: middle 
class, lower class, working class and upper 
class. which these social classes would 
you say you belonged?” (Question II). 

The use the introductory phrase, 
“Some authorities claim. worked 
the sense that few respondents referred 
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back their earlier response the open- 
ended question and ninety per cent the 
interviewees responded the categories re- 
ported Centers. should noted that 
the four class names were presented 
the same order asked Centers 
his nation-wide studies. 

Still later the schedule, another closed 
question with three predetermined class 
categories was asked the respondent. The 
wording used was, “Some people say there 
are three social classes Minneapolis. 
They call them Lower, Middle and Upper 
Social Classes. Which would you put your- 
self in?” (Question III). 

Another relevant methodological consid- 
eration the population which the 
findings apply. They not apply the 
population all heads families Min- 
neapolis. What was desired for the purpose 
the inquiry was determine the degree 
consensus responses open-ended and 
closed “social class questions” from heads 
families sectors the population 
differing widely some “objective status” 
criterion. The central problem was maxi- 
mize the available time, personal and finan- 
cial resources achieve the “status” 
spread. 

The most readily available and satisfac- 
tory “objective status” measure for Minne- 
apolis was median mean rental value 
homes obtainable from the Census Tract 
Statistics the Each cen- 
sus tract further divided into blocks, 
for which there only mean monthly 
rent listed. 

The study design required that four 
clearly differentiated “objective status” geo- 
graphical areas selected and spaced 
the rental scale that differences between 
areas would magnified. order secure 
such differences, all 121 census tracts 
Minneapolis were ranked order magni- 
tude median monthly rent. The ranking 
was then divided into quartiles, and the 


the data were collected the last two 
months 1950 .he Census Tract Statistics for 
Minneapolis the Census for 1950 were not 
available when the respondent selection procedure 
was developed. 1940 Census Tract Statistics were 
therefore used. later comparison the two sets 
Census Tract Statistics show only slight dif- 
ferences census tract ranking. 


medians the second and third quartiles 
chosen the upper-middle 
middle rental tracts. secure the maxi- 
mum amount rental spread, the highest 
and lowest rental tracts were picked 
complete the foursome. They were fol- 
lows: tract 114 with 67.17 dollars per month 
rent; tract with 35.89 dollars rent; 
tract with 28.85 dollars rent; and tract 
with 12.81 dollars rent. The appropriate- 
ness the census tract selection based 
1940 data supported the 1950 census 
tract housing 

Personnel and financial limitations further 
necessitated the restriction maximum 
250 interviews each tract. Contiguous 
blocks were chosen the basis mean 
monthly that each tract was 
depending the density dwelling units. 
tract 114 contiguous blocks. with the 
highest mean rentals were picked until the 
250 dwelling unit mark was reached. Con- 
versely, tract 47, blocks were similarly 
chosen with the mean rents. These 
were designated and areas respec- 
tively. tracts and the blocks were 
chosen which most nearly approached the 
median for the tracts. These areas were 
result, area represents the top the 
high rentals, area the middle the 
upper-middle quartile, area the middle 
the lower-middle quartile, and area 
the bottom the low 
short, the respondents not represent all 
the household heads Minneapolis; 
rather they constitute household heads who 
fall into four widely spaced class intervals 


four census tracts 1950 are clearly 
heterogeneous median monthly rent. The 1950 
mean contract monthly rent for census tracts 114, 
76, and are respectively 79.88 dollars, 46.77 
dollars, 36.86 dollars and 21.37 dollars. Source: 
lation: 1950 Volume III, Census Tract Statistics, 
Ch. 33. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 
C., 1952, pp. 10, and 13. 

Median rents were not available blocks. 

course was the case 1940 re- 
ported above. area will noted the 
later tabular analysis that the number cases 
197, whereas the other areas approaches 
250. This explained clearing certain slum 
homes during the 1940 decade, hence smaller 
population the area. 
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Total All 

Per Cent Saying (N=249) (N=244) (N=197) (N=935) 


Question III was: “Some people say there are three classes Minneapolis. They call 
them lower, middle and upper social classes. Which would you put yourself in?” 


the continuum monthly rent the 
city Minneapolis. Hence, have four 
separate populations which will treated 
independent populations the analysis. 


THE FINDINGS 


The kinds and distributions responses 
the four rental areas reply Ques- 
tions III, and are reported Tables 

(1) Using the U-M-L closed type ques- 
tion (Question III) the investigator would 
conclude that the majority all respond- 
ents identify themselves with the middle 
class (Table 2). Over three-fourths all 
respondents placed themselves this cate- 
gory. Among the four city areas only 
area find less than majority 
the respondents classifying themselves, 
although even here, find the greatest 
proportion the responses this cate- 
gory. Such response distribution would 
appear support the findings those 
investigators who claim that the majority 


American people identify themselves with 
the middle 

(2) Using the U-M-W-L closed type 
question (Question II) find that the 
greatest proportion all the respondents 
identify themselves with the working class 
(Table 3). The only exception this 
finding among the four residential areas 
Area where the great majority 
respondents identified themselves with the 
middle class. This finding would tend 
support the contentions Centers “that 
majority the respondents claim be- 
long the working class and that whereas 
previous studies have usually shown 
per cent the respondents claim 
middle class membership, only per cent 
now say they are middle 

(3) Using the open-ended question (Ques- 
tion which offered class designations 


example, Hadley Cantril, “Identification 
with Social and Economic Class,” Journal Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, (1944), pp. 
74-80. 

77. 


Total All 
Area Area Area Area Areas 

Per Cent Saying (N=249) (N=245) (N=244) (N=197) 


Question was: “Some authorities claim that there are four social classes, middle class, lower 
class, working class and upper class. which these social classes would you say you belonged?” 
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Total All 

Class Designation (N=249) (N=245) (N=935) 


Question was: “Which one these social classes are you in?” after respondent had replied 
the question “What social classes you think there are Minneapolis?” 

Middle class includes any response for which the word “middle” was used. The ambiguity involved 
the term “middle” will treated another paper the perceptions the class system. 


Includes laboring class responses. 


responses “Don’t think there are social classes” and don’t belong any social 

frequent other class responses were: Poor class (three per cent), white class (one per cent), 
employer class (one per cent), white collar class (one per cent) and common class (one per cent). 

*Refers those respondents who could not would not reply after question had been repeated 
one more times. The interviewers were not allowed interpret the question the respondent. 


the respondent, however, provides another 
quite disparate set findings (Table 4). 
For all respondents, only eleven per cent 
now claim working class membership; less 
than one-third (thirty-one per cent) claim 
middle class one-fifth claim 
they not know what social class they 
are in; one-seventh claim that they not 
think there are any social classes Min- 
neapolis disclaim class membership; an- 
other one-seventh (fifteen per cent) identify 
themselves with wide range social 
classes ranging from the “employer class” 
the “common” “poor class.” 

The impact differential question word- 
ing respondent’s self identification 


14See footnote under Table 


placed sharp focus Table where 
the class designations resulting 
sponses the three questions for all rental 
areas combined presented. Whereas Ques- 
tion III results 
(seventy-six per cent) the respondents 
“identifying” with the middle class, Ques- 
tion results forty-two per cent mid- 
dle class “identification” and the open-ended 
question (Question results less than 
one-third (thirty-one per cent) 
cation” with this class. Question yields 
forty-five per cent “identification” with 
the working class compared only 
eleven per cent when the open-ended ques- 
tion asked. Further, when Question 
was asked, over one-third the respond- 


AND III Four RENTAL AREAS 


Question Question Question 
Class Designations (U-M-W-L) (U-M-L) 
response 


The number cases each column 935. 
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SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATION THE URBAN COMMUNITY 


ents replied that they did not know what 
class they were in, that there were social 
classes that they did not belong any 
social class. 

short, the conclusions the investigator 


-emerges with, using the U-M-L the 


U-M-W-L forced choice questions, are 
great variance with the conclusions that 
emerge from the use open-ended 
class identification question. 

These findings may viewed docu- 
mentation the obvious but frequently 
forgotten proposition that all scientific data 
and research findings are artifacts the 
techniques employed the investigator. 
has been demonstrated that different 
class identification findings pertaining the 
same population emerge from the use 
different cues offered respondents the 
interview situation. 

This conclusion requires consideration 
the following question: the three 
question-wording techniques most ap- 
propriate elicit from respondents their 
social class identification when man’s 
class part his ego, feeling his 
part belongingness something: and 
identification with something larger than 
open-ended methodology more appropriate 
than the closed categories approach. 

First, tapping the dimension, “class 
identification,’ the research operations 
should provide the maximum opportunity 
for the respondent express his lack 
identification well his identification 
with social class. Presenting the respond- 
ent with three four alternatives and 
asking him select the class which 
belongs minimizes the possibility that those 
respondents who have class identification 
perceptions will report their actual percep- 
tions. Offering the respondent class cate- 
gories tends maximize this condition. 
Second, the research operation should pro- 
vide minimum cues the respondent 
that given the maximum opportunity 


There are probably more relevant techniques 
than those considered this paper ascertain 
the extent and kinds class identification 
population. For the purposes this paper, 
arbitrarily limit our attention the three tech- 
niques considered. 

Richard Centers, op. cit., 27. 
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express his class identification percep- 
tion, any, rather than the investigator’s 


what the respondent’s class 


identification might should be. this 
criterion, too, the open-ended approach 
manifestly preferable. 

Further, when the investigator offers the 
respondent certain set number cate- 
gories, open tne charge that an- 
other number set categories would 
more appropriate. Thus, Cantril used 
five categories, Centers used four, and an- 
other investigator might use three six. 
Which number most acceptable? There 
clear cut logical empirical answer 
this query. The open-ended approach 
allows the investigator bypass this prob- 
lem completely allowing the respondent 
indicate his identification lack 
identification, and there identification, 
use the interviewee’s perceptions his 
class affiliation identification. 

Finally, class consciousness part 
man’s ego, feeling his part be- 
longingness then might 
argued that minimum condition for 
its existence one should expect some kind 
reasonable consistency individual’s 
answers when replying open-ended and 
closed type questions regard his 
class affiliation identification. Such con- 
sistency was not apparent for 
erable body the respondents 
inquiry. 

There are number additional sug- 
gestive points noted the tables. 
Space limitations preclude their full enu- 
meration and discussion but the following 
should especially noted: (1) the paucity 
upper class designations regardless 
the question asked; (2) the infrequency 
lower class designations for all questions 
all areas, except Area Table 
(3) the relatively heavy frequency 
class designations for all ques- 
tions, except Area (4) the differen- 
tial responses the several residential 
areas dependent the question asked. 
Several these matters and their theo- 
retical implications will treated 
subsequent paper stratification criteria 


and the perceptions the “total class 


27. 
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structure,” which paper will report some 
detail the responses the open-ended series 
questions. 

This study suggests the necessity 
more critical analysis the conceptual 
definitions class consciousness and class 
identifications and the research operations 
which they are tapped. also empha- 
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sizes that class identification findings are 
resultant the particular 
wording technique employed. 
gested that the open-ended question 
proach may more appropriate research 
dealing with class consciousness and class 
identification than predetermined class cate- 
gories techniques. 


TRENDS OCCUPATIONAL ORIGINS PHYSICIANS 


Stuart ADAMS 


Ohio State University 


HIS paper concerned with chrono- 
logical and geographical variations 
mobility into the medical 
Medicine object special interest 
this regard because occupation 
which should, effect, function 
stratification trends among 
the professions. The reason lies the medi- 
cal profession’s unusual potentialities for 
structural and functional rigidity. can 
entered only through formidable barrier 
doubtedly operates selective mecha- 
nism. The members the profession are 
relatively easily controlled the formal 
and informal organizations the group. 
The profession powerful one, and 
can and does exert tremendous pressure 
defense what the leaders the group 


preliminary report this study was pre- 
sented the 1952 meetings the Ohio Academy 
Science Kent, Ohio. 

occupational mobility this society. Previous 
papers have dealt with aspects mobility into 
the legal profession and into positions business 
leadership. future reports other professional 
occupations will examined. Following the sepa- 
rate analyses, comparative study mobility 
the several occupations will presented. Earlier 
reports this series include: “Regional Differences 
Vertical Mobility High-Status Occupation,” 
American Sociological Review, (1950), pp. 
228-235, and “Business Size Factor the 
Vertical Mobility Business Leaders,” Proceedings 
the Ohio Valley Sociological Society (forthcom- 
ing). The writer wishes acknowledge his grati- 
tude the Development Fund the Ohio State 
University for assistance some the field work 
for these studies. 


consider its special interests. There are, 
finally, important pecuniary and prestige 
values conserved. there are tend- 
encies toward increasing rigidity the pro- 
fessions this society, the medical profes- 
sion seems one the most likely 
places for their appearance. Hence, this 
group should excellent testing ground 
for number hypotheses regarding strati- 
fication trends this society. 


PLAN THE STUDY 


The present study concerned only in- 
directly with the formulation and testing 
mobility stratification theory. Its pri- 
mary task may regarded descriptive. 
attempt sketch the broader 
changes the recruitment members 
the medical profession during the period 
1900 1950. trace these changes, sam- 
ples physicians born consecutive chron- 
ological periods have been compared di- 
rection and extent change mean 
occupational origin. addition, these 
informants have been compared with respect 
amount direct occupational inheritance, 
and also with respect degree self-sup- 
port pre-medical and medical training. 

the first and most basic these com- 
parisons, the principal occupation the 
informant’s father was adopted primary 
reference point. This reference point served 
two functions: defined the “occupational 
origin” the informant, and also provided 
base from which the individual’s vertical 
mobility could measured. 

give the concepts “origin” and 
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“mobility” greater operational utility, nu- 
merical scores were assigned the father’s 
occupations. These consisted ratings taken 
from the North-Hatt scale occupational 
—The occupational origin 
informant thus became the 
rating his father’s occupation, and the 
informant’s mobility relative his father’s 
status position was the difference between 
the respective North-Hatt Here, 
other operations, the ratings served 
the obvious purpose permitting more 
detailed and more precise statistical treat- 
ment than usually possible with occupa- 
tional mobility data. 


THE SAMPLE 


The subjects this study were 333 
physicians four cities—Worcester and 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and Columbus 
and Toledo, Ohio. The sample was drawn 
from two geographical areas which differed 
their social histories, particularly their 
dates settlement, with specific purpose. 
was anticipated that regional differences 
origins would permit inferences regard- 
ing relatively remote vertical mobility rates. 
Such differences should reflect greater 
span the history the profession than 
the two generations covered the age 
difference among informants. This ought 
provide some clues, indirectly, the char- 
acter long-term trends occupational 
origins within the profession. 

The principal criterion applied the se- 
lection cities within region was that 
representativeness the occupational 
profile the male urban working popula- 
tion the region. addition, preference 
was given localities falling within the 
100,000 500,000 population range. 

The original sample list included five 


North and Paul Hatt, “Jobs and 
Occupations: Evaluation,” Opinion 
News (September 1947), pp. 3-13. Ratings for 
occupations not listed this scale were arrived 
interpolation, assisted the use other 
scales, including those Edwards, Counts, and 
Deeg and Patterson. 

the informants were all physicians, they 
considered equal occupational status. 
This assumption required the North-Hatt scale 
used the manner described. number 
methodological compromises are involved, but 
the procedure appears advantageous 
exploratory study this kind. 
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hundred and fifty physicians. These indi- 
viduals had been selected randomly from 
classified sections telephone directories 
the four cities. compensate for differences 
size community, the Midwest samples 
comprised approximately three-fifths the 
total.* 

initial step the collection 
the data, questionnaires dealing with the 
basic life histories the prospective inform- 
ants were mailed each the 550 phy- 
sicians. Approximately fifty per cent the 
group returned the questionnaire. the 
remaining half, one-fourth random sam- 
ples was selected, and personal interviews 
were obtained with these physicians 
soon possible following the cessation 
the mailed returns. The interviews covered 
the same ground the mailed question- 
naires, although additional information 
qualitative kind was gained incidentally 
during the interview. 

the original sample 550, total 
261 usable mailed returns and per- 
sonal interviews were obtained. Ten the 
questionnaires were discarded because the 
absence essential responses; the at- 
tempts secure personal interviews, three 
were refused. 

The local characteristics the sample, 
mean occupational-origins scores, are 
shown Table For purposes refer- 
ence, may stated that that the mean 
North-Hatt rating for ninety “typical” oc- 
cupations 69.8, and that the ratings 
range from 96. The rating for phy- 
sicians 93. 

Two noteworthy features the means 
Table are, first, the uniformity 
the values for the mailed returns, and, 
second, the large differences between the 
mailed and interview means the North- 
east sample. Since these differences are 
statistically significant, evident that 
the mailed returns this region were 
markedly biased the direction high- 
status informants. 

arrive working sample, one- 
fourth the mailed returns were selected 
randomizing procedure and combined 


sample was not considered repre- 
sentative the entire medical profession, although 
was regarded roughly representative physi- 
cians the larger urban centers the Northeast 
and Midwest. 
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Standard 

City Type Return Number North-Hatt Score Deviation 
Mail 79.9 8.5 
Worcester Interview 71.8 8.4 
Mail 78.9 8.0 
Interview 69.3 6.4 
Mail 79.0 
Columbus Interview 77.2 9.8 
Mail 77.8 13.2 
Toledo Interview 76.5 10.1 
Total 333 9.6 


with the interview returns. This was done 
both the Northeast and Midwest sam- 
ples. the latter case was necessitated 
not the discrepancy between the two 
categories returns but the need 
reduce the size the sample proportion- 
ately. This avoided giving the Midwest 
group undue weight computations 
which the regions were combined into one 
sample. 


TRENDS MEAN OCCUPATIONAL ORIGIN 


The secular trend occupational origins 
the informants was determined group- 
ing origins scores into five year intervals, 
based year birth, and computing the 
interval means. These means are shown 
Table 


North-Hatt Standard 

Date Birth Number Rating Deviation 
1875-1879 78.7 7.5 
77.9 6.7 
81.6 8.8 
1890-1894 80.9 7.0 
1895-1899 74.8 10.4 
74.6 8.7 
74.2 14.2 
1910-1914 74.0 10.6 
1915-1920 76.4 13.6 
Total 137 76.1 10.7 


Several matters Table are worthy 
attention. First, there noticeable decline 
occupational-origin means between the 
earlier and later periods the series. The 


trend not follows the general 
pattern the logistic curve. the sample 
dichotomized the beginning the 
year 1895, the for the earlier and 
later groups are 79.8 and 74.6, respectively. 
The standard deviations are 
9.2 and 11.3, and the difference between the 
two means significant the level 
confidence. 

second matter interest the tend- 
ency for the standard deviations in- 
crease with the ‘passage time. This in- 
dicates broadening range recruitment 
the medical Since there 
little expanding the recruit- 
ment range into levels higher. than that 
physician, the has consisted 
the inclusion more individuals from the 
lower-middle and lower classes. 

final interest the apparent 
stabilization the means the period fol- 
lowing the turn the would 
appear, that for prospective phy- 
sicians born the years 1895 1915— 
entering the profession be- 
tween 1925 and 1945—there was relative 
stability selection. Since half this 
period consisted era which has often 
been conducive rigidity the 
professions, medical profession seem- 
ingly has pronounced internal 
tendencies restriction the range 
its recruigment the present century. 


training the rise discounted the present 
discussion. 
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DIRECT OCCUPATIONAL INHERITANCE 


alternative view trends occupa- 
tional origins physicians presented 
Table this table the percentage 


TABLE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE INFORMANTS 
WITH FATHERS, DECADE 


Informants with 
Physician Fathers 


Decade Number 
Birth Informants Number Per Cent 
1870-1879 22.2 
25.0 
1890-1899 11.8 
1900-1909 8.8 
1910-1920 9.4 
Total 137 12.4 


informants the sample who had physi- 
cians for fathers shown for each decade 
within the time span the sample. 

dence declining tendency for physi- 
cians come from high-status families. 
There likewise evidence that the tend- 
ency has apparently stabilized during recent 
decades. The slight percentage increase 
the last decade has significance the 
present sample. 

One point which also lacks statistical 
significance but which may indicative 
real trend the rise both percentage 
physician fathers and occupational- 
origin means the first two decades rep- 
resented these informants. the trend 
accurately portrayed, the data appear 
mean that the profession has passed 
peak intensity occupational inherit- 
ance and currently period decline 
from ihat peak. 


TRENDS EDUCATIONAL SELF-SUPPORT 


Since the expense acquiring medical 
education one the factors working for 
selective recruitment candidates, 
relevant inquire about the operation 
this factor the present sample. Responses 
one the items the questionnaire 
made possible summarize the extent 
which informants reported that they 
provided for their own college and medical- 
school training. Table shows 
centage self-support each decade 
total number and region. 

highly conjectural whether the esti- 
mates summarized this table are rea- 
sonably accurate, since they involve the 
recall fairly undramatic and somewhat 
unquantifiable materials from remote dates. 
Yet there are some consistencies the 
figures, they are presented suggestive 
not definitive. 

The most conspicuous tendency these 
data that declining amount self- 
financing recent decades. This appears 
indicate that the “democratization” 
the medical profession recent times has 
not been achieved the simple process 
increasing numbers individuals work- 
ing their way through school. the various 
possible explanations this trend, two 
deserve mention here. One the fact that 
medical degree becoming increasingly 
costly terms the candidate’s time, 
that self-financing students increas- 
ingly discouraged. Another the fact that 
education appears increasingly accessible 
this society, that the professions may 
now drawing candidates with superior 
educational resources from lower social 
strata, both. perhaps significant 
fact that the region which mean occu- 


Percentage College and Medical 
Training Financed Informant 


Decade Number 

Birth Informants Total Sample Northeast Midwest 


4 
137 
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pational origins physicians were lowest 
the region which less self-education 
was reported. These circumstances taken 
together seem suggest that the trend 
toward decreasing self-support school 
not yet unfavorable development for 
the low-status aspirant the medical 
profession. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES VERTICAL 
MOBILITY 


number regional differences are 
evident several aspects the foregoing 
data. Reference has been made differ- 
ences educational self-support, the 
manner returning the questionnaire, and 
mean occupational origins. These and 
other differences suggest that there may 
appreciable inter-regional variations mo- 
bility rates the medical profession. 

Possibly the most significant clue the 
tween the Northeast and Midwest samples. 
For the individuals the Northeast 
working sample, the mean occupational 
origin 74.3, with standard deviation 
8.8. For the informants the Midwest 
sample, the mean 77.6, with standard 
deviation 10.9. The difference between 
these means significant the .05 level 
confidence. 

number inferences, important 
the present context, may drawn this 
point. the general occupational composi- 
tions the two urban populations were 
comparable recent decades, then ap- 
pears that vertical mobility into the medi- 
cal profession has been more rapid the 
Northeast. Also, the state the profes- 
sion the older regions tends foreshadow 
developments the newer regions, then 
the Midwest origins are likely show 
further decline. Finally, the declining 
origins the profession are approaching 
equilibrium, this equilibrium should most 
apparent the region greatest decline. 
the latter case, the Midwest should give 
evidence more rapid rate decline 
occupational origins the present time. 

The last inference fact supported 
somewhat the coefficients regression 
the occupational-origin scores the two 
regions. The coefficient for the Northeast 
sample —.06, while that for the Mid- 
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west The probabilities these 
coefficients .20 and .10, respectively, 
their statisgical significance not securely 
however, thie regression coefficients appear 
agree the regional means point- 
ing the the most likely area 
future 

One suggestion that the Midwest 
may show rapid decline the future 
arises the higher proportion phy- 
sician among informants 
region. These proportions are 14.1 and 10.9 
the and Northeast, respectively, 
that the physicians insure their 
nounced than the ability the profession 
continige recruiting itself from among 
the high-status families. 


DISCUSSION 


The sections indicate that in- 
dividuals }ntering the medical profession 


during the*period 1900 1950 have shown 


tendency become more 
ive the gainfully employed 


origin the profession re- 
mains higher than the mean 
prestige the North-Hatt 
And the tendency may still 
present, most striking manifestation 
came earlier decades this period. 
Recent have witnessed apparent 
stabilizatiof, near-stabilization the 
recruiting 

may surmised that the stabilizing 
influences the depression the 
1930’s the dislocations World War 
II. Both events would have the effect 
the chances low-status indi- 
viduals tof acquire the pre-medical and 
medical trajning necessary for entrance into 
the There is, however, clear 


These become .10 and .05, respec- 
tively, when coefficients are computed the 
basis 333 than 137 cases. 

prestige rating is, turn, approxi- 
mately ten pjints higher than the mean North- 
Hatt rating workers reported the 
1950 census. 

The war this regard has re- 
ceived some the recent allegations 
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evidence that the depression had percep- 
tible stratifying effect upon this profession. 
There are, the contrary, indications that 
medicine was less subject stratifying 
tendencies during the depression than either 
law big The leveling off 
the recruiting for the former may at- 
tributed part other factors, including 
the emergence new equilibrium between 
the formal requirements the profession 
and the ability the lower social strata 
produce individuals who can meet those 
requirements the present time. 

the depression was partly responsible 
for modification recruiting tendencies 
medicine, may assumed that the 
effect was temporary. With the subsidence 
this effect, further decline the social 
occupational origins physicians may 
anticipated. However, there are addi- 
tional reasons for regarding the stabiliza- 
tion temporary phenomenon, and for 
anticipating further decline origins 
the next decades. These are the bills 
World War and the Korean War, 
the growing pressure for increased out- 
put physicians this society, and the 
growing availability education. The latter 
development has dual aspect. the 
one hand, increasing accessibility results 
from conditions such the rising stand- 
ard living American families, the 
growing urbanization the population, and 
increasing emphasis relatively high 
level education for every individual. 
the other hand, there persistent drive 
toward the enlargement 
training 

The higher occupational origins inform- 
ants the Midwest appear indicate that 
vertical mobility into the profession has 


public officials that “poor boys Korea and 


rich boys college.” 

report currently process. 

Fine, “Medical Colleges Vast 
Expansion,” New York Times, March 1952. 


been most effective the Northeast. This 
phenomenon was shown have been char- 
cians, and may assumed have resulted 
from (1) the greater availability train- 
ing the Northeast, and (2) higher 
motivation toward the professions the 
eastern regions this society. The latter 
tendency may explained terms 
the ethnic compositions the regions, dif- 
ferences opportunity the professions 
and other occupations, and 
gional differences the interest value 
the various occupations. 

The democratization the medical pro- 
fession not wholly favorable develop- 
ment the view members the 
profession. systematic data were col- 
lected attitudes toward present recruit- 
ment trends, but where sentiments were 
expressed the interviewed physicians 
they were generally negative. was com- 
monly remarked that the contemporary 
trend fostered increasing commercialization 
the profession. The responsibility was 
placed jointly upon the cost entrance 
into medicine and the tendency toward 
recruiting more heavily from lower status 
levels, the latter defined mainly 
middle” class. was commented particu- 
larly that individuals who had acquired 
education with considerable personal sacrifice 
tended emphasize monetary values when 
they became established the field. The 
relevance this observation appears 
diminished somewhat the decline 
self-support education, hence its inter- 
pretation difficult. uncertain how 
much these observations are part the 
defense the group against “unsuitable” 
social types, and how much part 
ethical conflict within the profession. 


Regional origin means for attorneys were 
found 71.9 and 76.3 the Northeast and 
Midwest, respectively. 


TESTING MESSAGE DIFFUSION EXPERI- 
MENTS: CHARTING THE DISTANCE ,AND TIME 
FACTORS THE INTERACTANCE 


HYPOTHESIS 
Stuart Dopp 
University Washington 


TESTING DIFFUSION—A CASE TRANSITIVE 
HUMAN INTERACTING 


XPERIMENTATION Project Revere 
centers around, although not lim- 
ited to, the testing highly general 
hypothesis human interacting de- 
scribed below. analyzes all human inter- 
acting group phenomena into nine classes 
observable factors which are expected 
describe well enough for predicting it. 
This experimentation part contract 
with the Air Force study the diffusion 
messages enemy, neutral, friendly pop- 
ulations, resulting from leaflets dropped 
from planes. This diffusion verbal, one- 
way case massive human interacting. 
communicating from person-to-person 
large populations. 

Our criterion interacting within group 
the percentage persons population 
who have learned from other people given 
message that was started from leaflets. Our 
criterion reacting plurel the per- 
centage persons who learned message 


This study one dozen reports parts 
“Project Revere,” the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory, financed unclassified 
contract with the Human Resources Research Insti- 
tute the Air Force. represents one-third 
the paper which was the program the Socio- 
logical Research Association meeting Atlantic 
City, September 1952. 

For the author’s previous publications the 
interactance hypothesis, see Systematic Social Sci- 
ence, Seattle: University Washington Bookstore, 
1947, 789 pp.; “The Interactance Hypothesis—A 
Gravity Model Fitting Physical Masses and Human 
Groups,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1950) Measured Wave Interracial Tension,” 
Social Forces, (March, 1951); “All-or-None 
Elements and Mathematical Models for Sociolo- 
gists,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1952); “Testing Message Diffusion from Person 
Person,” Public Opinion Quarterly, (Spring 
1952); also Dodd and Henry Winthrop, 
Dimensional Theory Diffusion,” Sociometry 
(Spring 1953). 


directly from media such leaflets 
picked from the The sum these 
two percentages the percentage 
knowers the whether learned 
through physical channels. The per- 
chief index serving over- 
all criterion for tesying the nine classes 
“factors” and “conditions” 
into which the total situation. 

message (i.e., often supple- 
mented our reseyrch second cri- 
message (i.e., these pre- 
tests used simple 
none acts-as-told telling another 
person, passing leajlets others, mailing 

The interacting persons 
stimulating and one another. 
More formal analysis the nine classes 
essential factors eight classes 
residual conditions as: (1) actors, (2) act- 
ing, and (3) reactors, (4) reacting, (5) 
external stimuli, and internal stimuli 
(chiefly value attitude,), under (7) tem- 
poral, (8) spatial, and (9) residual known 
and correlated (of eight major 
kinds). 

For convenience the ninth 
factor, namely, the conditions, into 
the following eight specifiable 
subclasses which often (a) stimulus 
conditions, (b) ecological conditions, (c) 
attitudinal conditions, demographic con- 
ditions, sociometric (f) or- 
ganizational (mass conditions, (g) 
intercultural conditions, (h) emergency 

The nine factors are called the 
chief factor dimensions human interact- 
ing. The experiments below aim 
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MESSAGE DIFFUSION CONTROLLED EXPERIMENTS 


chart the form and amount dependence 
the interacting, these studies, upon 
two these These two factors are: 
(1) the distance intervening between inter- 
actors—the spatial dimension, and (2) 
the time involved activity rates and 
growth curves—the time dimension, 


TESTING DISTANCE FACTOR THE 
DIFFUSION PRODUCT 


Among the aspects diffusion studied 
was the dependence the diffusion inter- 


1Further studies these two factors, well 
the other factors and conditions inter- 
acting, may obtained request from the Wash- 
ington Public Opinion Laboratory’s list mimeo- 
graphed experimental designs, reports, and other 
documents Project Revere. 

2The relation these essential factors any 
human interacting and their correlated condi- 
tions each other can specified general 
the dimensional formula below. This definitional 
formula defines the index interactance, Ipp, 
mathematical product powers basic factors. 
The interactance computed raising each factor 
some power specified its exponent and 
then multiplying some way with the other 
factors. the simplified form here the further 
scripts, the three other corners each base 
letter representing factor, have been omitted. 
These scripts specify the operationally defined in- 
dices, their units, origin points, limits, etc., which 
convert dimensional formula (denoted square 
brackets) statistical formula. Our “interactance 
hypothesis” expects high correlation (eg., 
closeness fit significant the per cent 
confidence level and exceeding between the 
interactance index and index observed inter- 
acting. The interactance index unit exponent 
form defined as: 


def. 
the interactance expected number 
interacts (retellings message 


constant adjusting the units used, 
the number actors (tellers here), 
their acts (tellings here), 

the number reactors (hearers here), 

their reacts (hearings here), 

the duration studied hours 
months) 

the inverse distance intervening (be- 
tween interactors) 

and their stimulus, attitudinal and 
other conditions not reported this 
paper. 


The test the distance factor reported below 
case isolating and confirming the (for 
T°, the formula above. The test 
the logistic growth curve reported below 
case isolating and confirming the Ps, factors 
actance hypothesis above. 


acting upon the distance intervening between 
hearers and tellers while keeping the tem- 
poral factor, the population, the activity 
rate “potency,” the leaflet stimulation, 
and the value systems the communities, 
and the other conditions fairly constant. One 
half-dozen studies attempting isolate 
and measure the effect the intervening 
distances between hearers and tellers was 
Pretest Pretest our interviewers 
told per cent the housewives C-Ville, 
town 950 persons, Monday morning 
that coffee company was starting ad- 
vertising campaign with new six-word 
slogan which the interviewers told. They 
promised that every housewife knowing this 
slogan when the interviewers returned 
make census later the week would get 
free pound coffee. The housewives 
reached the first interview were invited 
tell the slogan their neighbors. 
Tuesday noon airplane dropped 30,000 
“booster” leaflets the town, announcing 
that one housewife five knew the slogan 
and that all would get the free pound 
coffee they knew the next day. 
This motivated non-knowers seek out 
knowers whose knowing probably thus in- 
creased their prestige bit. Wednesday 
census households checked know- 
ers, the time and place telling, the tellers’ 
and hearers’ chains, and other sociometric 
data. From these data 184 pairs matched 
hearers and tellers were mapped and studied. 
The distribution their inter-home dis- 
tances was made, first hearers’ reports 
shown Figure and again tellers’ 
reports. 

Previous exploratory efforts had indicated 
that the interacting waned with the distance. 
This means that harmonic curve the 
expected model hypothesis. cumulated 
form this the logarithmic curve. this 
pretest was found that the skewed dis- 
tribution fitted harmonic curve excellently. 
Figure shows the excellence the fit 
the data the harmonic curve. The relia- 
bility this checked observing these 
data twice—once hearers’ reports and 
again tellers’ reports. both cases the 
correlation coefficients between data and 
model exceed our standard for the accepta- 
bility hypothesis. This standard requires 
closeness fit correlation index, signifi- 
cant the per cent level and exceeding 
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Ficure Distribution Distances between Tellers’ and Hearers’ Place Residence Fitted 
Harmonic Curve. Hearers’ Reports “C-Ville” 


125 pairs 


PERCENTAGES TELLER-HEARER PAIRS 


Distance Expected 
percent percent 
(L) 


successive approximation) 


data) 


1.14 with degrees freedom 


uncumulated data. The here was 
.999 between the observed data and the 
hypothesized curve. 

present, interpret this mean that 
the diffusing was function the least 
effort principle. effort defined ergs 
physical energy spent, then effort will 
vary directly the distance walked. The 
intervisiting here was almost wholly 
walking the town was less than 500 yards 
diameter. assume people tend con- 
serve effort getting what they want. The 
more the effort required, the less frequently 
will people make that effort all else 
equal. This least effort assumption more 
exactly that the frequency act, when 
all else constant, will vary inversely with 
the energy that act requires. Therefore, the 
diffusion will vary inversely with the dis- 
tance which measures the effort required. 
course, the effort not altogether the 
moment going tell friend about the 
free coffee. Effort was also involved build- 
ing friendships varying distances 
the past. seems likely that more friends 
would cultivated nearby than far 
off. Thus communicating about the coffee 


through friends may also analyzed 
part involving the least effort principle. 


TESTING TIME FACTOR—THE GROWTH 
DIFFUSION 


The time factor interacting furnishes 
good example what consider ideal 
technique sociological experiments which 
test models seek laws. model but 
exact statement hypothesis which 
all terms, conditions, assumptions, and their 
relations are explicitly stated.) The best “so- 
ciological model matching” well de- 
veloped field research: (1) starts with 
description the social conditions the 
given field inquiry; (2) then expresses 
these mathematical symbols the as- 
sumed mathematical conditions; (3) then 
derives the model mathematically from these 
assumptions exclusively; (4) then tests the 
closeness and reliability the fit this 
model the social data; (5) and finally 
tries test each social condition separately 
check further whether not these, and 
only these, assumptions hold the given 
social situation. 

Applying this ideal procedure the time 
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factor the field interactance, let 
list the simplest social conditions and their 
matching mathematical conditions below 
and see how some form logistic curve 
comes resulting model. 

study human diffusion (the verbal, 
one-way people) start with 
the following situation maximal simplicity 
and assume just three vari- 
ables, namely: large population, 
activity, time, and just two rela- 
tions between them,—random activity 
the population, and steady activity time. 

The word implies that all other 
factors and conditions are either constant 
uncorrelated with the activity and there- 
fore may neglected studying the 
growth the activity. (This means, 
the dimensional formula for interactance, 
that the distance (L) and other condi- 
tions (C) have zero exponents and are 
unit constants. 

This closed system just three dimen- 
sions develops growth laws high gen- 
erality. Thus fruit flies are substituted 
for the population, Pearl’s logistic laws 
population growth result. molecules are 
the population, the logistic growth curve 
the self-exciting electric dynamo results. 
The larger and more homogeneous the popu- 
lation, the more smoothly probabilities will 
work out—although even few hundred 
cases can yield close fits logistic curves. 

The activity all-or-none one, 
may dichotomized, for simplicity study 
another person who thereby “converted” 
becomes possessor the attribute. 
The act study the telling-and-hearing 
message which divides the population 
any moment into knowers 
knowers. The model general, however, 
the diffusing any novel behavior 
attribute. 

The time the period growth from 
the starting message until diffusing 
finished—a matter few hours our 
experiments date towns and schools. 
may measured cardinal clock 
units ordinal units number 
removes from the starters. Ordinal units 
have the advantage eliminating daily 
and other cyclical influences which com- 
plicate growth curve. They have ad- 
ministrative disadvantage requiring the 


tracing every link who tells whom 
each remove. 

The conditions random and steady 
activity may altered with other models. 
Here they mean normal distribution 
the acts the population and rectangu- 
lar distribution the acts time. This 
means constant “potency” activity 
defined the hearers-per-teller ratio. This 
potency rate, acts per actor per period 
rate, the basic parameter and assumption 
needed any growth model. measures 
the potency given message given 
tion. But once this rate randomlike 
activity specified, the logistic growth 
curve can predicted result irrespec- 
tive any other variables. 

The randomness condition means, be- 
lieve, that everyone has equal social op- 
portunity interact with others. need 
not actually interact with everyone. 
may interact only with his own set, but 
these sets people are randomly inter- 
connected with common members, the re- 
sult would seem the same—though 
have not tested this rigorously yet. 
The operational test random interacting 
any two proportions population is, 
the law joint probability, that the 
proportion their interacts the product 
the two proportions. chi square then 
tests the departure the observed activ- 
ity from the randomly expected activity. 

This randomness condition needs much 
study and further specifying. present 
resulting from many small uncorrelated in- 
fluences. Thus, whether tells the mes- 
sage depends many all-or-none influences 
such whether goes out today not, 
whether goes out not, whether they 
meet not, whether knows the message 
not, whether knows the message 
not, whether thinks while talking 
interested not, whether keeps the 
conversation other interests not, and 
the like. dozen such somewhat equal 
influences will tend yield normal dis- 
tribution the activity population. 
The statistical result will equivalent 
random interacting however purposive 
may seem the interactors. 

The above description the simplest 
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social situation for interacting terms 
(people, acts, and time) which are highly 
general any culture period history. 
Such dimensional terms can develop social 
generalizations (or laws empirically con- 
firmed) which transcend the immediate 
situation, population, culture. 
Now expressing this baseline situation 
mathematical terms, let: 
p=the proportion knowers the mes- 
sage, being the “starters” 
q=the proportion non-knowers (so that 
p+q=1) 
probability knowers meeting non- 
knowers unit period interacting 
k=a function the relative potency, 
average number persons told 
teller unit period divided the 
total population. thus the prob- 
ability (assumed constant our research 
first) telling upon meeting. 


Then the differential equation stating the 
time rate growth is: 


Equation 


This equation says prose terms that the 
time varies with the potency (k) the 
message time its number active tellers 
(p) times its number available hearers 
(q). Alternatively stated, the growth rate 
dependent the probability knowers 
meeting non-knowers, pq, times the prob- 
ability telling-if-met, yielding the prod- 
uct probability communicating. 

Integrating this cumulate these incre- 
ments successive periods, the result 
the linear logistic curve defined by: 


Equation 


This S-shaped growth curve, shown 
Figure resembling the normal ogive. 
can thought the “most proba- 
ble” growth curve under the simple condi- 
tions sketched above. tells the proportion 
knowers, any time, growing from 
the starting proportion p,. Its slope 
general steepness fixed the potency, 
since k/4 the slope tangent 
the mid-point and mid-date (as shown 
substituting Equation 1). 
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This Equation deduced from Equa- 
tion and states the mathematical logistic 
law. then experimentally tested the 
field discover how closely the actual 
social conditions conformed the assumed 
conditions random and steady interacting 
large population. made half dozen 
pretests until learned Pretest how 
design social situation whose conditions 
could specified advance and observed 
the field and matched closely the 
mathematical conditions the appropriate 

Pretest hypothesized that the 
growth diffusing would follow linear 
logistic curve. This means that predicted 
that linear logistic form curve would 
fit the data well without predicting its 
parameters—which could not expected 
wholly new sort situation never 
before observed. The hypothesis specifies 
the form but not the amounts growth. 

match social and mathematical con- 
ditions chose school population 184 
seventh-graders being highly homoge- 
neous and spatially close together. 
motivated them with prize contest 
interact trading messages. Each pupil 
was given cards, one containing com- 
plete message, while the other cards 
lacked two three words each. These 
missing phrases had obtained from 
pupil who knew either from his own 
complete card from 


chief difficulties were: (1) 
keep the potency constant—most messages wane 
interest, thus requiring models which 
variable; (2) keep the growth trend free 
daily rhythm and other cyclical overlaying influ- 
ences, either using ordinal units successive 
removes shortening the overall period down 
with day other cycle the unit, 
finding activity, group, situation which 
little influenced such cycles; (3) find 
messages interest all the population and not 
limited segment—to keep the upper asymptote 
the curve the same the census population; 
(4) develop social diffusion unmixed with physi- 
cal diffusion direct from the mass stimulation 
the leaflets—this meant testing the logistic model 
cleanly, unmixed with exponential model. 

Each these difficulties was overcome experi- 
mentally. More important, however, models for 
these complicating conditions have been developed 
result discovering experimentally what the 
complicating conditions happen be. 
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They traded enthusiastically for two days, 
completing most the first day. 
They dropped their completed cards col- 
lection boxes, that with hourly collec- 
tions the growth diffusion could 
tabulated and checked the times they 
asserted the cards. The cards recorded 
the tellers for each the 5,666 tellings 
(from cards and 184 pupils) that 


sociometric chains were traced and growth 
interacting could tabulated re- 
moves also. 

The test the logistic hypothesis here 
shown Figure The fit close and 
good. The correlation index between the 
observed data and the logistic expectation 
uncumulated form was .95 (and .99 
cumulative form). Both are significant 


Testing the Logistic Hypothesis for the Growth Diffusing the Interacting Group 
Persons Each Other 


.00 
.90 
° 
a 
z 
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-935 The correlation between 
expected and observed for 
uncumul ated percents 
corrected ercsine 


transformation 
Observed Expected 
Time Proportion 
0(9a.m.) 
p.m.) 867 -841 
6(3 p.m.) -931 
7(4 p.m.) 1.000 
3999 
20.739e 
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the five per cent level. therefore con- 
clude that the linear logistic hypothesis was 
confirmed the conditions specified 


SUMMARY 


The controlled experiments 
ing Project Revere the Washington 
Public Opinion Laboratory pursue two ob- 
jectives equally. For the Air Force, seek 
principles maximize the desired response 
any target population stimulation 
airborne leaflets. For sociologists, seek 
test the interactance hypothesis prin- 
ciple demographic gravitation. Each 
the nine factors dimensions “inter- 
are being tested turn, before 
testing them, and the eight classes at- 
tendant conditions, combinations. 

For pretest the distance factor 
harmonic waning was hypothesized—inter- 
acting should wane with the intervening 


does not preclude better fits other 
models here. Nor does confirmation one experi- 
ment constitute confirmation general, course. 
But the experiment here readily repeatable 
that wider confirmation can tested. should 
also noted that Pretest which reported 
here for illustration, one dozen pretests 
which logistic growth principles were explored 
preparation for more rigorous tests 1953 
with the pre-conditions more fully charted. 


distance between tellers and hearers 
other things are equal. coffee advertising 
slogan was started among per cent 
the housewives town with free coffee 
promised for those knowing later. The 
message spread per cent the 
housewives days. The closeness fit 
data this harmonic curve interven- 
ing distance was correlation .999, 

For pretest the time factor, S-shaped 
logistic curves for interacting were predicted 
rational hypothesis mathematically 
deduced from the social conditions which 
specify how the activity distributed 
the population and time. totally 
new and different situation which 184 
seventh-graders traded messages for 
prizes, reliable closeness fit, correlation 
indices over .95 uncumulated data were 
observed between the hypothesized expecta- 
tion and the later experimentally observed 
facts. 

The dimensional interactance hypothesis 
expects that the diffusion here (or inter- 
acting generally) will depend upon power 
logarithm each its nine classes 
factors. When the factors time and space 
were each isolated turn the experi- 
ments reported here, the interacting was 
observed vary closely and reliably 
agreement with the appropriate special case 
that very general hypothesis. 


THE ACCURACY CENSUS RESULTS 


Morris HANSEN, WILLIAM Hurwitz, and LEON PRITZKER 


Bureau the Census 


Censuses Population, Housing, 

and Agriculture, taken during 1950, 
required the services approximately 

1,000 field supervisors, 9,000 crew leaders, 
and 132,000 enumerators. This staff had 
the tremendous task covering approxi- 
mately 151 million people, million dwell- 
ing units and 5.4 million farms. From the 
standpoint sheer size, inconceivable 
that such census would free from errors. 
This paper concerned with two as- 
pects census errors: their size and their 
significance. dealing with the question 
size, shall describe attempt 


measuring some the errors the 1950 
Census. dealing with the second ques- 
tion, shall indicate the important role 
that sociologists and other users census 
data must assume before the significance 
census errors can fully assessed. 

Before attempting deal any sys- 
tematic way with the two questions that 
have been posed, should like call 
attention major change attitude with 
respect census taking. Until recently, 
the emphasis census taking has been 
primarily producing the most accurate 
census possible, without any particular at- 
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tention being given the question the 
required accuracy and what extent 
worth additional cost increase the 
accuracy. Attempts evaluate the cost 
achieving different levels accuracy 
comparison with the possible costs arising 
from wrong decisions resulting, turn, 
from errors statistics were stimulated 
the introduction modern sampling meth- 
ods. the use these methods emphasis 
has been placed achieving results 
needed accuracy minimum cost and 
attempting consider the overall accuracy 
required relation the costs and the 
purposes served. The objective 
“optimum design” sampling coming 
the objective census taking. In- 
stead striving for perfection, view 
the task that balancing the costs 
producing statistics against the losses from 
errors the statistics. 

The first topic discussed that 
the size census error, more specifically, 
the methods and results attempt 
measure the extent error the 1950 
Census. important the outset 
point out that, major national aggregates 
for population, housing, and agriculture 
characteristics were all that were desired, 
there would need for complete 
census. Recent developments sampling 
indicate that important national aggregates 
can estimated from sample with 
accuracy equal greater than that 
census fraction the cost taking 
census. census, however, required 
order provide data for very small geo- 
that involve relatively few people. 

The fact that small well-designed and 
well-administered sample can yield more 
accurate measurements than feasible 
the much larger scale operations required 
for census suggests the use the former 
vehicle for checking the latter. 
fact, the Bureau the Census and other 
statistical agencies have used this second 
approach study the accuracy 


1See: Gabriel Chevry, “Control General 
Census Means Area Sampling Method,” 
Journal the American Statistical Association, 
Vol. (1949), pp. 373-379. Ross Eckler and 
Leon Pritzker, “Measuring the Accuracy Enu- 
merative Surveys,” Proceedings the International 
Statistical Institute, New Delhi, India, 1951. 


Such sample evaluations started sys- 
tematic basis the United States with the 
1945 Census Agriculture and continued 
with the 1947 Census Manufactures and 
the 1948 Census Business. 

the 1950 Censuses Population, 
Housing, and Agriculture, major project 
was undertaken sample basis evalu- 
ate both the completeness coverage and 
the accuracy response selected inquiries 
for the units (persons, dwelling units, farms) 
included each Census. This project was 
called the Post-enumeration Survey (or 
PES) and had two major purposes. The first 
purpose was provide measure ac- 
curacy the results the Census 
order aid the consumer Census data 
avoiding the drawing inferences that 
would unwarranted the accuracy 
the data. The second purpose was as- 
certain sources error and the size 
error associated with each source. Such in- 
formation, supplemented evidence 
the cost reducing the 
causes error, provides information needed 
improve census design. Thus, costs 
achieving various levels accuracy can 
balanced against the requirements the 
users the data. Obviously, there were 
problem increased cost achieving 
perfect result, would try for perfection, 
but practical matter this not the 
case. 

Calling the project the “Post-enumeration 
Survey” was consequence major 
decision made the planning stages. This 
decision was conduct the “quality check” 
after all phases the Census had been 
completed the field. Some discussion 
how this decision was reached may 
The alternative conducting 
the “quality check” after the Census that 
was considered was that conducting the 
check the same time the 
line with this alternative, the Current 
Population Survey carried out monthly 


account some the decision mak- 
ing for the Post-enumeration Survey, see Marks, 
Mauldin, and Nisselson, Case History 
Survey Design, the Post-enumeration Survey 
the 1950 Census,” appear the Journal the 
American Statistical Association. 

was also the third (and meaningful) 
alternative conducting the check prior the 
Census. 
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the Bureau the Census was considered 
the vehicle for the check. fact, this 
Survey was used throw light the 
accuracy some the more dynamic 
inquiries included the Census, particu- 
larly labor force participation. 

The Current Population Survey was also 
considered the basis for checking the 
accuracy other characteristics such 
the coverage the Census, the age dis- 
tribution, the income distribution, the pat- 
tern educational attainment, the tenure 
status dwelling units, the uses farm 
acreage, and on. One the main ad- 
vantages using the Current Population 
Survey for conducting quality check 
the same time the Census that the 
effect memory bias the results 
the quality check itself eliminated. How- 
ever, there were some major disadvantages 
the use the Current Population Sur- 
vey concurrent quality check. Any 
quality check procedure which could 
construed “whitewash the Census” 
would lose public acceptance. was thought 
many that comparisons Census in- 
formation with sample information for 
households included the monthly sample, 
even from other households selected 
the same sample areas were used 
the Current Population Survey, might 
dition” the Census results. With this sam- 
ple the areas checked would 
known advance many those par- 
taking the census, and such 
knowledge might have the effect increas- 
ing the quality the census the areas 
that were checked. Also, the areas 
the Current Population Survey might, 
the whole, have better trained supervisors 
and enumerators than other areas. was 
thought that these factors might lead 
understatement the differences between 
the Census and the quality check. 

was decided, therefore, that would 
desirable conduct the quality check 
for characteristics other than labor force 
participation after the Census was taken. 
was decided also not disclose the 
locations the quality check sample areas 
until the Census was completed. Moreover, 
the decision was made assign quality 
check supervisors and interviewers areas 
other than those which they worked 
during the Census. 
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There were other reasons for not con- 
ducting the quality check the same time 
the Census (or even immediately fol- 
lowing the completion the Census 
given area). These reasons had with 
the desirability making available the 
quality check interviewers the records 
the Census enumeration for the sample 
areas checked. could find 
feasible way doing this such that the 
quality check could carried out the 
same time immediately following the 
Census given area. our view, ability 
study many characteristics does not de- 
teriorate with time, as, for example, the 
determination age. The decision favor 
cated part the hypothesis that the 
effect memory bias not severe for 
many items. For example, whether one 
interviews ascertain last year’s income 
during April and May during August 
and September may not lead significantly 
different results because the passage 
time. need further evidence 
hypothesis, since contradicts many widely 
held opinions. 

Thus, the decision was made conduct 
post-enumeration survey. order 
describe more fully the methods the 
PES shall limit the discussion its 
use the Population Census. 

major aim the PES was the meas- 
urement net coverage error. This measure 
obtained making estimates two 
other measures. The first the estimate 
people not included the Census who 
should have been included 
enumeration the Census), and the second 
the estimate names included the 
Census that should not have been (gross 
over-enumeration the Census). The net 
under (or over) coverage error 
difference between these two. 

Another major objective was the evalu- 
ation the accuracy responses recorded 
the Census schedules for 
cluded the Census, effort study 
age, income, occupation, and other char- 
acteristics. Here, the interest was study- 
ing the extent the met bias reporting 
should clear that can have errors 
over-enumeration and under-enumeration 
and still have net coverage error. 
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the same way, particular characteristic 
such age may have great net bias 
reporting, that is, the over-reporting 
age may balance the under-reporting. The 
PES was designed measure both such 
gross and net errors. 

achieve these objectives the sample 
for the Post-enumeration Survey was di- 
vided into two major parts. The first part 
was sample areas, and the second was 
sample dwelling units from the Cen- 
sus. The sample areas was recan- 
vassed intensively order locate any 
dwelling units each area that were not 
included the Census but should have 
been. The sample dwelling units drawn 
from the Census returns was used making 
three estimates: (1) the number per- 
sons not included the Census, who lived 
dwelling units that were properly enu- 
merated; (2) the number persons enu- 
merated these dwelling units, who should 
not have been included the Census; and 
(3) the accuracy response selected 
questions included the Census. 

should pointed out that the cover- 
age evaluation was made relation 
Census enumeration districts. That is, 
regarded person left out the Cen- 
sus was not enumerated the Census 
enumeration district which should 
have been enumerated, even though 
might have been included elsewhere. 
regarded person included error 
was included Census enumeration 
district where should not have been, 
even though was not included anywhere 
else. Thus, the gross errors are stated 
relation the areas defined for taking the 
Census because was with respect these 
areas that the rules were laid down 
who should and who should not counted 
each enumerator. The effect determin- 
ing the gross error coverage for enumera- 
tion districts over-state this error for 
areas larger than enumeration districts. The 
expected net coverage errors are not over- 
stated, however. 

For the evaluation the accuracy 
response Census inquiries, the PES was 
limited selected items. Among the items 
Studied the check the Population 
Census were age, income, occupation, edu- 
cational attainment, migration, 


place. For most these items more 
intensive approach questioning was in- 
troduced the Post-enumeration Survey 
than was feasible the Census itself. For 
example, the Census asked order de- 
“wage and salary” income for 
person, “Last year (1949), how much 
money did earn working employee 
for wages and salary?” The PES, the 
other hand, used battery questions 
designed uncover all the jobs person 
held 1949 and the gross income from 
each job. 

Other steps taken the Post-enumera- 
tion Survey improve accuracy, not only 
Census, but the coverage check itself, 
included the following: 


(1) The personnel for carrying out the PES 
was selected from among the best 
enumerators and crew leaders who had 
worked the Census. There were three 
criteria: (a) high score selection 
tests, (b) excellent performance the 
Census insofar performance could 
evaluated, and (c) recommendations 
the field supervisors. 


(2) PES interviewers were 
training, far more intensive than was 
possible the Census itself. 

(3) Instead being paid piece rate 
basis, the Census, the interviewers 
were paid daily rate get away from 
any possible incentive sacrifice quality. 


(4) was specified the PES that data 
obtained from the best respondent 
for each question, distinguished from 
the situation the Census, where the 
housewife frequently answers for other 
members the family. often pre- 
sumed that one the problems the 
Population Census arises the collec- 
tion statistics occupation and 
industry, for example, because the data 
are frequently collected from the house- 
wife instead from each worker indi- 
vidually. the PES steps were taken 
ask the question the best respond- 
ent, and great amount effort was 
expended pursuit this best respond- 
ent. the case youngsters and cer- 
tain incompetents this best respondent 
would the mother some other 
specified member the family. 


have outlined number very 
important changes procedures, method 
and emphasis, the Post-enumeration 
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Survey compared the Census, that 
should lead presumption that the PES 
will yield more accurate results. However, 
should recognized that this only 
presumption. The PES and the Census are 
both subject error; this must kept 
mind any interpretation the results. 

fact, the PES was far from perfect 
instrument for measuring the size Cen- 
sus errors. This seen, for example, 
the results small-scale check made 
the PES itself. This “check check” re- 
vealed missed dwelling units that were not 
detected the PES interviewers. Also, 
there were errors drawing the sample and 
processing the results. Finally, the PES 
results the numbers missed persons 
classified age not accord with some 
evidence from other sources. 

Although there were important errors 
made the PES, appears quite reason- 
able assume that the quality work was 
such provide standard comparison 
for the Census that was many impor- 
tant respects more reliable than the Census 
itself. 

have introduced series “record 
checks,” moreover, provide evidence 
the accuracy response the PES 
compared with response the Census. For 
example, check income reports the 
Census being made against Bureau 
Internal Revenue income tax returns. Vet- 
eran status reports the Census and 
the PES are being compared with the rec- 
ords the Veterans Administration. Ages 
reported the Census and the PES are 
being compared with birth records and with 
earlier Census reports. Also, check 
being made industry reports and wage 
and salary income reports the Census 
comparison with the records the 
Bureau Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 
These record checks are carried through 
matched basis, person person. For the 
names that are successfully matched, 
comparision made the information 
the agency’s record with that from the 
Census and the PES. Presumably, more 
accurate information contained such 

Those who have attempted carry 
through such matching studies will im- 
mediately aware the very great difficulty 
matching the information from one 


time. 
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source such the Census against that 
from another source such Social Secu- 
rity records. The existence dubious 
matches well unmatched cases 
makes difficult draw any direct infer- 
ences concerning the accuracy the Cen- 
sus. have assumed, however, that these 
independent records could effectively 
used evaluate the PES results com- 
ared with the original Census returns 
examining only those cases which rea- 
sonably positive matches have been estab- 
lished. Thus, assumed that comparison, 
for only the matched cases, the PES 
reports and the Census reports with the 
independent data provide basis for testing 
the hypothesis the relative accuracy 
the PES and Census reports. 

Thus far our discussion the study 
accuracy the Population Census 
have outlined some the methods used 
the PES, some its limitations and, 
finally, proposed technique for 
the PES (the record check). Now, let 
consider some the results. Only the meas- 
ures coverage error are available this 
total omissions persons 
from the Census enumeration districts 
where they should have been enumerated 
was 2.3 per cent with standard error 
0.2 per cent. The number enumerated who 
should not have been was 0.9 per cent 
with standard error 0.1 per cent. This 
leaves net omission rate 1.4 per cent 
plus minus 0.2 per cent, about 
million plus minus 340,000 people; Dif- 
ferences between age groups were not 
striking were expected. between 
urban and rural, the 
seems somewhat greater the very 
large cities and the more rural areas. The 
curve appears U-shaped, with lower 
omissions the smaller size cities. The 
net relative undercoverage non-whites 
was about two and half times that 
whites. 

Knowledge the sources the dis- 
crepancies coverage provides basis for 
considering further action. For example, 
techniques for dealing with the problem 
underenumeration can arise from learn- 
ing that about two-thirds the persons 
erroneously omitted from the Census were 
households where the entire household 
was missed and about third were missed 
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within enumerated households. Within enu- 
merated households the highest rates 
underenumeration were among people who 
were not members the immediate family, 
such servants, fathers- 
mothers-in-law, and similar groups. Appar- 
ently the probability being missed in- 
creases with the remoteness the relation- 
ship the family. 

important note that the PES 
measures underenumeration not in- 
clude persons who live hotels and 
institutional places. The problem under- 
enumeration such living quarters 
being studied, too, and the results will 
reported subsequently. For this and other 
reasons, reasonable regard the esti- 
mates above indicating lower limit 
the net underenumeration the Census. 
Some the people whom the original Cen- 
sus takers missed may also have been missed 
the PES interviewers. appears, the 
other hand, that the PES may expected 
have identified overenumeration more 
adequately, since the names those in- 
cluded the Census were hand. The 
PES needed only verify their existence 
and the appropriateness their inclusion 
the Census enumerators. 

Persons erroneously included are two 
types: names that should not have been 
listed anywhere, and persons who have been 
enumerated the wrong enumeration dis- 
trict. Names that should not have been 
enumerated anywhere include any 
fabrication the records that may have 
taken place. were particularly 
ested this latter figure. were pleas- 
antly surprised that the estimates pad- 
ding the Census enumerators amounted 
less than tenth one per cent 
the enumerated United States population. 
This far smaller figure than some 
the people working with the Census had 
feared, after having seen the individual 
cases uncovered and the prosecution 
enumerators and others the isolated in- 
stances that came attention. 

all the names that were listedy 
error were those persons who should 
have been enumerated other enumeration 
districts. These account for the bulk 
about 0.8 per cent, 
out the total 0.9 per cent enumerated 
error. They include people who had claims 


two more residences for one reason 
another. The problem describing the 
appropriate place enumerate people who 
travel and work, have usual place 
residence maintain two more places 
residence most difficult one. The 
problem made more difficult because the 
Census enumerator paid piece rate, 
which creates incentive for him get 
many people can. 

Until now, have been considering 
the problem how have gone about 
measuring the errors Census statistics, 
and some results the measurements made, 
and not what accuracy requirements 
should imposed Census results. What 
should our goal be, and how can arrive 
it? What the significance census 
errors? This problem deserving very 
careful attention and consideration 
groups such the American Sociological 
Society well the Bureau the Census. 
Until recently, safe say that the 
philosophy the staff the Bureau 
the Census, and general the advisors 
the Bureau and most users Census 
data, was that should strive for perfec- 
tion and try get the most accurate 
measure possible anything that were 
trying measure. The subject the rela- 
tionship accuracy the utility the 
results has not received much serious at- 
tention the literature until very recently, 
and much what has been written 
terms that are difficult apply practical 
problems. Very often people have consid- 
ered the question accuracy and have 
not considered the question utility, and 
conversely the question utility has been 
discussed conceptual setting rather 
than terms the accuracy measure- 
ment particular statistic used for 
particular purposes. believe that solu- 
tion the problem calls for, among other 
things, recognition the principle that 
considerations accuracy and utility are 
inseparable. have been forced this 
recognition having view the Bureau 
the Census factory engaged 
the production statistical tables. the 
management that factory, just the 
management any other factory, 
necessary make, some sense, the input 
the factory comparable with its output. 
Management required examine the 
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costs production and relate them the 
value what produced. The value 
our product depends the uses that are 
made and, depending the use and 
the risks and losses associated making 
mistake the use, the allowable toler- 
ances error may vary. Instead the 
principle highest possible accuracy, then, 
this view substitutes the principle de- 
termining the level accuracy that 
optimum balancing the losses due 
errors against the costs greater accuracy. 

Considerations this sort have already 
led considerable modification some 
the methods Census work. The Bureau 
has, design, reduced the accuracy 
compilation, where errors are subject 
close and were near zero basis. 
Higher error tolerances have been intro- 
duced processing work, controlled 
specified levels through quality control 
sample verification and other techniques. 
The considerable economies which have re- 
sulted have made possible take addi- 
tional steps try improve the quality 
the field work, where error levels are 
considerably higher. 

order achieve desired levels ac- 
curacy three kinds information are re- 
quired. All three kinds require the extension 
the idea using measurable design, 
modern sampling theory, 
the entire survey Census process. The 
three kinds information can char- 
acterized follows: 

(1) Knowledge about the cost and accuracy 
alternative methods conducting the 
same survey. 

(2) Knowledge about the accuracy actually 
achieved given survey. 

(3) Knowledge about the accuracy required 
for given survey. This turn re- 
quires knowing how the statistics are 
used and what the risks and losses 
associated with inaccuracy are. 


the first two points are beginning 
amass body techniques which help 
tell something about the accuracy 
associated with our methods and the ac- 
curacy given results. the last point 
must, least this stage our de- 
velopment, rely largely our collective 
intuitions and the implicit evaluation 
made the Congress through setting ap- 


propriations. With respect the accuracy 
alternative methods, use the pretest 
and pilot study, and have initiated series 
research projects test alternative pro- 
cedures and estimate the cost associated 
with them. For example, major test was 
carried through the recent Census com- 
paring the use self-enumeration versus 
direct interviewing collect Census data 
the fields population, agriculture, and 
housing. are comparing methods 
mark sensing with other methods record- 
ing information. are studying different 
methods compilation. are working 
the development and application 
electronic computing equipment. Similarly, 
are studying the effect the contribu- 


tion the interviewer response error. 


Also, are trying develop methods 
quality control for field operations that are 
satisfactory those for operations 
the processing the returns. 

Results from such activities should make 
possible come closer the ideal 
optimum design for sample survey 
census. 

necessary condition for progress, how- 
ever, obtain better answers the 
question, accuracy should try 
buy?” Perhaps that stating the 
wrong way. Perhaps should ask, 
are the losses associated with differing levels 
accuracy?” Suppose, for example, 
could succeed changing the completeness 
the Census from net underenumeration 
1.4 per cent net underenumeration 
of, say, 0.4 per cent, and that could 
specify what costs each fraction 
percentage point along the way achieve 
that level accuracy. what extent 
the additional accuracy worth the price 
and what extent not? The same 
types questions arise measuring em- 
ployment, marital status, fertility, and other 
characteristics. Frequently the use 
appropriate methods and the expenditure 
additional resources can use meas- 
urement methods such that the results will 
converge closer and closer the true value 
the characteristics being measured, al- 
though they will not necessarily approach 
with error close zero for any 
plausible budget. 

What, then, are the levels accuracy 
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that are justified the cost required 
achieve them? The advisors the Census 
and the users Census and other statisti- 
cal data need give more and more atten- 
tion such questions are serve 
adequately our function collecting and 
making available useful and adequate 
statistics. The cost achieving the level 
accuracy which now attain ap- 
preciable. this last Census, for example, 
introduced hotel check which all 
persons staying hotels were enumerated 
night” (night for enumeration 
transients), matter where the hotels were 
located nor where the guests had their 
usual residence. Then the records this 
enumeration were taken back and checked 
against the guests’ usual place residence 
see they were enumerated there. This 
innovation the 1950 Census cost about 
extra million dollars. Also, added 
about 700,000 people (0.4 per cent) 
the Census. Was worth this cost? Other 
steps similar nature could taken. 
They might costly and also time consum- 
ing the Census operation. Any major gains 
that might accomplished little 
cost should obviously taken, but 
this whole area the relation between 
cost achieving different levels accuracy 
and the effect different levels accuracy 
the utility results the greatest 
importance. 

Among the more specific types deci- 
sions that must face this connection 
the answering questions such as: 
Should have carried through and should 
we, the next Census, carry through 


hotel check similar the one just de- 
scribed? Should pay additional price 
for Census order shorten the period 
the Census? 

More generally the following questions 
must answered: 


(1) more important have more sta- 
tistics (that is, statistics large 
number subjects more detailed 
statistics the same subject) than 
have more accurate statistics? 

(2) more important have more sta- 
tistics spend funds obtaining 
measurements the errors the statis- 
tics already obtained? 

(3) more important use funds 
increasing the accuracy statistics? 
so, how can know what extent 
are effective? 


These are difficult questions. prac- 
tical matter, such questions have 
answered. Even approach consideration 
these questions there must pre- 
sumption that can measure not only 
sampling errors but also response errors, 
errors compilation, and perhaps what 
might called errors due the types 
measures selected (errors arising from 
the choice inappropriate definitions, for 
example). 

Some progress has been made answer- 
ing the three questions that have posed 
simply the efforts measure errors 
statistics. The study the significance 
Census errors can only advanced the 
long run, however, when sociologists, econo- 
mists and others who use Census results 
face their responsibilities. 


MARITAL HAPPINESS PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN’S 
ATTITUDES THEM 


WALLIN 
Stanford University 


AND 


United States Army 


group questionnaire studies which 
add considerable confirmation “the 
often verbalized but infrequently substan- 
tiated relationship between the subject’s 
conception his parents’ marriage and his 
feeling toward his parents.”! Specifically, 
the present article concerned with the 
association between ratings men and 
women the marital happiness their 
parents and (a) the extent their attach- 
ment each parent and (b) their parental 
preference. 


NATURE THE DATA 


The data this report are drawn from 
series studies which collected informa- 
tion parental happiness and the attitudes 
men and women their parents. Utiliz- 
ing essentially the same question, the studies 
all required their subjects rate the mar- 
ital happiness their parents. They also 
asked the subjects rate their attachment 
for father and mother, although this 
matter—as will shown later—the form 
the question varied somewhat the dif- 
ferent researches. 

The separate ratings attachment for 
father and mother made possible 
classify the subjects, each the studies, 
according parental preference com- 
paring the amount attachment indicated 
for the male and female parent. Subjects 
were classified this basis (a) neutral, 
stated degree attachment the same for 
both parents, (b) preferring mother, greater 
attachment being indicated for her than for 
father or, (c) preferring father, the greater 
attachment being reported for him. Parental 


Robert Winch, “Interrelations Between Cer- 
tain Social Background and Parent-Son Factors 
Study Courtship Among College Men,” 
American Sociological Review, (1946), 334. 


preference thus established, and extent 
attachment for father and mother taken 
separately, were examined each the 
studies for their association with the ratings 
the marital happiness the parents. 


SOURCES THE DATA 


The sources the data were (1) Burgess 
and Wallin’s study engaged couples, (2) 
their study married couples, (3) Voll- 
mer’s study parental preferences Negro 
and white college students and (4) study 
Wallin the delinquencies college 
students. 

The Burgess-Wallin research 1000 en- 
gaged and 600 married can for our 
purposes regarded sense separate 
studies, despite the fact that the latter group 
was part the former. There was in- 
terval about five years between the initial 
and the later phase the investigation. 
Moreover, the questions marital happi- 
ness parents and the subjects’ attach- 
ment them were not identical the two 
stages the research. The engagement 
questionnaire called for rating the 
happiness the parents’ marriage five 
category scale ranging from “very happy” 
“very unhappy.” Attachment parents 
was registered response two items re- 
lating mother and two parallel items for 
father. The items presented the ques- 
tionnaire were “Check your attitude toward 
your parents the following scales”: 


(a) Your attitude toward your mother when 
you were child (check): very strong 
attachment, considerable attachment, 
mild attachment, mild hostility, consid- 
erable hostility, very strong hostility. 


detailed description this research see 
Ernest Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement 
and Marriage, Lippincott Co., 1953. 
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(b) Your present attitude toward your 
mother (check): categories same 
above. 

(c) and (d) Same questions and response 
categories above, for father. 


the marriage study subjects were asked 
“rate the marital happiness” each 
nine point scale starting with 
“extraordinarily happy” and ending with 
“extremely unhappy.” Attitudes parents 
were reported for mother and father sepa- 
rately response the following items: 


(a) Amount conflict before marriage be- 
tween you and your father (check): 
none, very little, moderate, good deal, 
almost continuous. 

(b) Amount attachment before marriage 
between you and your father (check): 
none, very little, moderate, good deal, 
very close. 


(c) and (d) Same above, for mother. 


The men and women the engagement 
and marriage study can briefly described* 
volunteer subjects who were white, native 
born, and residents metropolitan Chicago. 
The great majority were college level and 
approximately half them were Protestant 
with most the others reporting Jewish 
Catholic affiliation. the time the en- 
gagement research four fifths the women 
and two thirds the men were under 25. 
the time the marriage study per 
cent the couples had been married be- 
tween three and five years. filling out the 
engagement schedule about third the 
persons exercised their option remaining 
anonymous. answering the marriage 
schedule all subjects were aware the fact 
that their identity was known. 

The data Vollmer’s study® were secured 
means anonymous questionnaire 
administered classes three colleges® 


was very marked correspondence be- 
tween the ratings marital happiness the two 
parents. Consequent!y only the happiness rating 
given fathers has been used our analysis. 

*For detailed statement about the character- 
istics the sample, see Burgess and Wallin, op. 
cit., Chapter 

5See Howard Vollmer, Variations Pa- 
rental Preference Negro and White College 
Students, unpublished M.A. thesis, 1951, Stanford 
University Library. 

Francisco State College, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and University California. 


the San Francisco Bay area and four Negro 
educational institutions.’ The classes were 
for the most part sociology psychology. 

Vollmer used the returns from 223 white 
males, 399 white females, 175 Negro males 
and 160 Negro females. With few excep- 
tions they were undergraduates. The median 
age both Negroes and whites was twenty. 
The sample studied was limited unmar- 
ried persons between and years 
age, whose parents were both alive. The 
subjects were predominantly Protestant. 
minority cases one both parents 
were foreign born. The parents about 
per cent the white subjects had one 
more years college education; the par- 
ents about one third the Negroes were 
this educational level. 
greater proportion the Negro mothers 
than the white mothers were engaged 
part time full time work. The Negro 
and white students differed further that 
the latter were more likely have had 
one siblings and the former two 
more. 

The parental happiness item Vollmer’s 
study was “In your opinion, the time 
you were 12, were your parents the aver- 
age happy unhappy their marriage? 
(Check) very happy, happy, average, un- 
happy, very unhappy.” Information pa- 
rental attachment was secured with two 
questions relating mother and two identi- 
cal questions relating father. The first 
question was “When you were child, before 
the age 12, did you love your mother 
(check): very much, considerably, some- 
what, little, not The second ques- 
tion, using the same response categories, was 
“At present, you love your mother?” 

The last study which provided data for 
the present research was concerned with the 
delinquencies college The 
anonymous questionnaire used this proj- 
ect elicited ratings parental happiness® 
reply the question “In general, how 
happy was your parents marriage during the 
first years your life?” The response 


Atlanta University School Social Work, 
Clark College, Fisk and Morehouse 
College. 

Unpublished study the senior author. 

this well the other studies parents 
who were separated divorced were placed 
the lowest category the happiness rating scale. 
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categories were those used the Burgess- 
engagement schedule and Voll- 
mer. The attitude subjects their par- 
ents was obtained with the item, “Amount 
attachment between you and your mother 
until age (check): none, very little, mod- 
erate, good deal.” This was followed 
the parallel item for father. 

The delinquency questionnaire was filled 
cut men and women registered 
two consecutive classes Criminology 
course taught the senior author. The 
students these classes were predominantly 


ness parents and parental preference 
the part their offspring. 

The coefficients, course, not reveal 
the pattern association between the vari- 
ables under consideration. The pattern 
all instances was very similar that shown 
the data Table Three consistent 
trends are apparent the data. First, the 
happier the rating the marriage par- 
ents, the greater the probability that per- 
sons will report the same degree attach- 
ment for both parents. Thus per cent 
the men who rated their parents’ marriage 


TABLE COEFFICIENTS CONTINGENCY BETWEEN PARENTS’ MARITAL AND PARENTAL 
PREFERENCE OFFSPRING SPECIFIED AGE PERIODS 


Men Women 
Burgess-Wallin (Engaged couples) Childhood 968 954 
Engagement 857 843 
Burgess-Wallin (Married couples) Before marriage** 560 557 
Vollmer (Negro group) Before 172 158 
(White group) Before 219 397 
(Negro group) College 172 159 
(White group) College 222 396 


The coefficients the various studies are not comparable with respect magnitude since the 
tables from which the coefficients were computed differed the number their cells. (Adjacent 
categories were sometimes combined satisfy the chi-square condition that there minimum 
expected frequency each cell. few instances this condition was not met.) The coefficients 
for men and women within the individual studies are, however, comparable. 

Number cases the distribution from which was calculated. 
The item utilized here for establishing parental preference was “Amount attachment before 


marriage.” 


juniors and seniors majoring the various 
social sciences. They were largely unmar- 
ried, the age range 21, Protestant, 
and native born parents most whom 
had one more years college education. 


FINDINGS 


Table summarizes the form 
coefficients contingency the findings from 
the various studies the association be- 
tween marital happiness parents rated 
their children and the latter’s parental 
preference previously defined. Thirteen 
the distributions yielded chi-squares 
significant the .001 level. The chi-squares 
two the other distributions were sig- 
nificant the .01 and .05 levels. These 
results establish rather conclusively the fact 
association between the marital happi- 


“very happy” fall the “neutral” cate- 
gory contrast 23.7 per cent who char- 
acterized their parents relationship “un- 
happy” “very unhappy.” The second 
trend revealed the distribution that 
the less happy the parents are rated being, 
the greater the likelihood that more attach- 
ment will indicated for mother than for 
father. Whereas only one third the men 
who rate their parents’ marriage “very 
happy” are partial their mothers 
true two thirds those who judge 
their parents’ union “unhappy.” 
Third, can noted that levels 
marital happiness greater proportion 
men and women indicate more attachment 
for their mothers than for their fathers. 
The pattern described above was found 
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TaBLE CHILDHOOD PARENTAL PREFERENCES 968 MEN AND 954 RELATED MARITAL 


Men 
Happiness 
Parents Neutral Mother Father 
Very happy 59.0 32.4 8.3 
Happy 44.9 47.8 
Average 58.0 10.8 
Unhappy** 23.7 66.0 10.3 


Parental Preference 


Women 
Neutral Mother Father 
339 56.8 28.0 15.3 347 
301 53.4 35.9 10.7 262 
231 33.9 49.6 16.5 230 
27.8 55.7 16.5 115 


*From Burgess-Wallin study engaged couples. 
Ratings “unhappy” and “very unhappy” combined. The category also includes divorced 


separated parents. 


but two cases the magnitude association 
was almost identical for male and female 
subjects. The exceptions were the white stu- 
dents study. 

turn now the findings the rela- 
tion between marital happiness parents 
and the attitudes their offspring each 
parent considered independently. Table in- 
dicates association all groups studied. 
The chi-squares for all distributions relating 
men’s and women’s attachment father 
were significant the .001 level. Eight 
the chi-squares for the distributions re- 
lating attachment mother reached this 
level significance. Four the remaining 
six were significant the .05 level higher. 

The findings, then, are decisive regard 
the association between parental happi- 
ness and the reports men and women 
the extent their attachment the 
male parent. The findings for the female 
parent are consistent but somewhat less de- 


cisively reliable. Nonetheless, they can 
accepted with considerable confidence. 

The data Table show the pattern 
association between the ratings engaged 
men and women the happiness their 
parents’ marriage and reports their pres- 
ent attitudes their fathers. The pattern 
clear and consistent: “very strong attach- 
ment” father far more likely 
reported when parents’ marriage rated 
“very happy” than when rated “un- 
happy.” “Mild attachment” the other 
hand, tends characteristic persons 
who rate their parents’ marriage “un- 
happy.” The trend very similar for men 
and women. 

Table reveals the same pattern asso- 
ciation regard attitude mother. The 
magnitude the correlation smaller, 


however, than that obtained for attitude 


father. The generality this difference can 
noted the coefficients Table For 


AND EXTENT ATTACHMENT OFFSPRING EACH PARENT SPECIFIED AGE 


Father Attachment Mother Attachment 

Men Women Men Women 
B-W (Engaged couples) Childhood -41 960 .27 976 .22 974 
Engagement -50 .54 945 .35 940 
B-W (Married couples) Before marriage .40 565 .45 564 574 


*See footnote Table regarding the comparability the coefficients the various studies. 
The statements made there also apply the coefficients the present table. 
Studies are identified their authors’ surname initials. (The data Wallin’s delinquency study 


were not analyzed for attitude individual parents.) 
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Attitude Father 


Men’s Attachment Women’s Attachment 
Happiness Very Consider- 
Parents Strong able Mild Strong able Mild 
Very happy 58.6 34.3 309 62.8 30.1 7.0 312 
Happy 31.7 48.2 20.1 278 29.6 18.3 240 
Average 16.7 35.6 47.6 216 20.9 34.9 44.2 215 
Unhappy 12.5 20.5 67.1 9.4 19.8 70.7 106 


From Burgess-Wallin study engaged couples. 

The responses “mild attachment,” “mild hostility” and “very strong hostility” were combined for 
this table. 

The ratings “unhappy” and “very unhappy” are here combined. The category also includes divorced 
separated parents. 


Attitude Mother 


Men’s Attachment Women’s Attachment 
Happiness Very Consider- 
Parents Strong able Mild Strong able Mild 
Very happy 66.7 29.1 4.2 330 73.2 22.9 3.8 340 
Happy 43.1 48.3 8.6 290 48.8 45.2 6.0 252 
Average 33.5 43.5 23.0 230 43.9 39.1 16.9 230 
Unhappy 33.7 40.0 26.3 39.8 33.1 27.2 118 


From Burgess-Wallin study engaged couples. 
The responses “mild attachment,” “mild hostility” and “very strong are combined 


this category. 
The ratings “unhappy” and “very unhappy” are here combined. The category also includes divorced 


separated parents. 


Amount Conflict 


Men Women 
Same Same 
with with More More 
Both with with with 
Parents’ Happiness Parents Father Mother Father Mother 
Extraordinarily happy 81.0 12.1 6.9 71.4 10.0 18.6 
Decidedly happy 64.8 18.9 16.4 159 56.3 17.2 26.6 128 
Somewhat happy average 36.7 25.2 139 35.0 30.8 34.2 117 
Less than average 31.3 35.8 32.8 28.9 32.0 39.2 


From Burgess-Wallin study married couples. Coefficient contingency for men .30, for women 
.27. Chi-squares for both distributions are significant .001 level. 
Combination ratings ranging from “somewhat unhappy” “extremely unhappy.” The category 


also includes divorced separated parents. 
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Taste AMOUNT CONFLICT WITH FATHER BEFORE REPORTED HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Amount Conflict 


Husbands Wives 
Very Moderate Very Moderate 
Parents’ Happiness None Little orMore Littl 
Extraordinarily happy 57.6 30.5 11.9 70.8 20.8 8.4 
Decidedly happy 53.7 30.2 16.0 162 60.0 28.5 130 
Happy 49.3 29.3 21.4 140 51.0 30.0 18.8 149 
Somewhat happy average 34.3 34.3 31.4 140 33.9 31.4 34.7 118 
Less than average 28.4 16.4 55.3 34.0 25.8 40.2 


*From Burgess-Wallin study married couples. Coefficient contingency: for husbands .32, for 
wives .32. Chi-squares for both distributions are significant .001 level. 
Combination ratings ranging from “somewhat unhappy” “extremely unhappy.” The category 


also includes divorced separated parents. 


all groups and age periods the marital happi- 
ness ratings correlate more highly with at- 
tachment father than with attachment 
mother. The mean the coefficients for 
the distributions bearing father attach- 
ment 40.3 for the men and 44.4 for the 
women; the case mother attachment 
the means are 26.9 and 25.1 respectively. 
Finally interesting note the rela- 
tionship between the marriage happiness 
ratings and the amount conflict with par- 
ents reported the men and women. Data 
this were available only for the subjects 
the Burgess-Wallin marriage study. 
Table shows the association between 
parental happiness and the difference 
“amount conflict before marriage” with 
father and mother, reported the 
sample husbands and wives. one re- 
spect the pattern association indicated 
the percentage distributions parallels that 


found for the attachment relationship 
parents. The parallel that the happier the 
parents’ marriage rated, the greater the 
probability that both men and women will 
report the same degree conflict with 
father and mother. The parallel, however, 
does not hold beyond this point. The decline 
the ratings parental happiness does 
not have associated with lesser degree 
conflict with mother than with father. 
parental happiness declines, increasing pro- 
portions men and women indicate “more 
conflict” with one the other parent. But 
neither parent figures markedly consist- 
ently the trend. There some indication 
that independently parental happiness 
men tend have more conflict with their 
fathers and women more with their mothers. 

The data remaining for consideration are 
those bearing the association between 
the marital happiness the parents and the 


Husbands 
Very Modcrate 


Amount Conflict 


Wives 


Very Moderate 


Extraordinarily happy 60.0 30.0 10.0 56.2 31.5 12.3 
Decidedly happy 51.8 34.5 13.7 168 51.5 31.5 16.9 130 
Happy 41.8 24.9 141 46.6 29.1 24.3 148 
Somewhat happy average 38.8 36.0 25.1 139 26.9 37.0 36.1 119 
Less than average 28.6 24.3 47.1 30.8 26.0 43.3 104 


*From Burgess-Wallin study married couples. Coefficient contingency: for husband .30, for 
wives .29. Chi-squares for both distributions are significant .001 level. 
Combination ratings ranging from “somewhat unhappy” “extremely unhappy.” The category 


also includes divorced separated parents. 
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extent the children’s premarital conflict 
with each parent taken separately. Table 
presents the evidence men’s and women’s 
conflict with their fathers. inverse rela- 
tion between marital happiness parents 
and extent conflict with father clearly 
operative for men and women subjects. 
both groups the odds are about that 
individuals who rate their parents’ marriage 
lower than average (as compared those 
who rate them extraordinarily happy) will 
report moderate greater degree con- 
flict with father. The distribution per- 
centages Table reveals much the same 
pattern men’s and women’s premarital 
conflict with their mothers. 


SUMMARY THE FINDINGS 


The findings which have been reported 
here are comparable with some results ob- 
tained Winch courtship study 
435 college men and 502 Winch’s 
sample was more homogeneous than any 
those used our analysis. His subjects were 
from middle western coeducational col- 
leges and universities having chapters 
national fraternities and sororities. They 
were between and years age and 
their mothers and fathers were living to- 
gether. Negro, Oriental, Jewish and foreign- 
born individuals were excluded.™ 

Winch utilized the responses number 
items score his subjects their degree 
love for each His findings, how- 
ever, are for the most part agreement 
with ours. Among the men and women pa- 
rental happiness was correlated positively 
with love for father and love for mother. 
And for both sexes parental happiness was 


10See footnote for citation the study 
college men. For the study women see 
“Courtship College Women,” American Journal 
Sociology, (November, 1949), pp. 269-278. 
272 this article reports the results Winch’s 
study the reliability and validity the items 
“attitude and “parental happiness.” The 
reliability and validity marital happiness ratings 
are discussed length Chapter Predicting 
Success Failure Marriage, Burgess and 
Cottrell, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 

11See “The Relation Between Courtship Be- 
havior and Attitudes Towards Parents Among Col- 
lege Men,” American Sociological Review, 
(1943), pp. 

[bid., pp. 167-168. 


negatively correlated with difference de- 
gree love for mother and father. 

There one apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the results Winch’s investigation 
and those the present study. the 
former, parental happiness correlated sig- 
nificantly higher with love father than 
with love mother among the men subjects 
the latter this difference was con- 
sistent for men and women. 

The analysis data from series 
studies Negro and white college students 
offers strong support for the validity the 
following propositions for the universe 
American families from which the subjects 
were drawn: 


The happier men and women rate their 
parents’ marriage, the more likely they are 
report the same degree attachment 
the past and present for both parents. 

The less happy the parents’ marriage 
rated, the greater the probability that men 
and women will indicate greater attachment 
the past and present for their mothers 
than for their fathers. 

There is, however, positive correlation 
between parental happiness and extent 
attachment each parent. 

all levels parental happiness men 
and women are more likely report stronger 
attachment the past and present for 
their mothers than for their fathers. 


The findings regard the association 
between parents’ marital happiness and their 
offspring’s conflict with them must re- 
garded tentative since data this ques- 
tion were available only one the studies 
examined for this report. The time period 
issue was “before marriage.” Briefly, the 
findings were that: 


There inverse correlation between 
the parents’ marital happiness 
amount conflict men and women subjects 
report with each the parents. 


Winch states that the case the men his 
findings “suggest that when the parents’ marriage 
happy one, there tendency for the son 
prefer his father, and when unhappy for 
him side with his mother” (p. 334 the article 
cited fn. 1). That this inference not war- 
ranted indicated the finding the present 
study that, despite the fact that all levels 
parental happiness men and women tend report 
more attachment for mother than for father, the 
association parental happiness with extent 
love for father greater than with love for 
mother. 
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With decline parental happiness, in- 
creasing proportions men and women re- 
port difference amount conflict with 
father and mother, but neither parent figures 
consistently the trend. 


INTERPRETATION THE FINDINGS 


The association between marital happi- 
ness parents and the attitudes their 
them childhood and later pe- 
riods can plausibly interpreted. Research 
has demonstrated that the marital happiness 
husbands and wives correlated with 
their attitudes children, whether they 
have them not. The unhappily married 
are more likely than the happily wed 
indicate negative attitude 
This, part, may account for the associa- 
tion between parental happiness and the 
love children for their parents. Whatever 
the reason for the correlation between mar- 
ital happiness and attitudes children, the 
latter obviously important variable 
the interaction between parents and off- 
spring. Genuine love and acceptance—or 
dislike and rejection—of the child the 
parent undoubtedly tend evoke similar 
feelings the child. 

second explanation the association 
between parental happiness and attitude 
children each their parents rests 
the assumption that the unhappiness gen- 
erated marital failure tends impede 
the development maintenance har- 
monious well-balanced child-parent relation- 
ship. The mother father who unhappily 
married may experience tensions and frustra- 
tions which influence behavior toward the 
child. The parent may irritable, unduly 
severe, inconsistent overprotective 


14See the chapter, “Children and Suc- 
cess,” the volume cited footnote 


degree which materially decreases the child’s 
affection and increases the extent parent- 
child conflict. 

simple interpretation suggests itself for 
the tendency men and women indicate 
relatively greater attachment for mother 
than father the level parental happi- 
ness declines. requires the assumption 
that children are likely impute greater 
responsibility their fathers than their 
mothers for the marital unhappiness their 
parents. The mother spends much more time 
with the children and better position 
convey them conception herself 
the aggrieved party the unhappy mar- 
ital relationship. This devaluation the 
male parent would dispose the offspring 
unhappy unions somewhat more partial 
the female parent. happy marriages, 
the other hand, the mutual affection and 
esteem husband and wife may well facili- 
tate development the child concep- 
tion both parents equally lovable. 

The preceding argument also suggests 
possible answer the question why pa- 
rental happiness correlated more highly 
with men’s and women’s attitudes their 
fathers than with their attitudes their 
mothers. the mother’s evaluation the 
father determining factor the child’s 
attitude the father, then, insofar the 
mother’s evaluation function the 
happiness the marriage could ex- 
pected that love father would vary more 
than love mother with parental happiness. 
The fact there being some association be- 
tween the parents’ marital happiness and 
the child’s attitude mother may ac- 
counted for one both the explana- 
tions given above for the relation between 
parental happiness and the attitudes chil- 
dren each their parents. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


REPORT THE COMMITTEE 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


The Committee, appointed President Sam- 
uel Stouffer, consists the following mem- 
bers: Howell Atwood, Howard Beers, 
Jessie Bernard, Errest Burgess, Guy 
Johnson, Forrest LaViolette, Alfred McClung 
Lee, Calvin Schmid, William Sewell, 
Conrad Taeuber, Dorothy Swaine Thomas, 
Preston Valien, Malcolm Willey, Robin 
Williams Jr., and Kimball Young. stipulated 
the Constitution the personnel the Com- 
mittee broadly representative the member- 
ship the Society, taking into account both 
the fields their specialization and their geo- 
graphical distribution. 

The nominees for officers, committee member 
and Council members, were selected after four 
ballots during the period beginning October 
1952 and ending January 26, 1953. The fourth 
ballot was, however, only for concluding the 
nominations for president-elect, since the other 
nominees had been selected the third ballot. 

The ballot mailed out from the Executive 
Office February 19, 1953 presented the fol- 
lowing nominees: 


President-Elect 
Maurice Davie 
Donald Young 


First Vice-President 
Jessie Bernard 
Lowry Nelson 


Second Vice-President 
Philip Hauser 
Ira deA. Reid 


Member Committee Publications 
Donald Bogue 
Otis Dudley Duncan 


Members the Council 
Gordon 
Margaret Jarman Hagood 


Rudolf Heberle 
Everett Hughes 
Harvey Locke 
William Sewell 
Fred Strodtbeck 
Preston Valien 


Spaces the ballot were provided for mem- 
bers fill the names additional nominees, 
total nominations were made mem- 
bers for the different positions, but person 
received sufficient number votes for 
particular office require second election 
under the conditions stated the 

The tellers appointed the chairman the 
Committee were Winston Ehrmann, Lynn 
Smith and Bruce Tomason, all the Uni- 
versity Florida. With the aid assistants 
they conducted the count the ballots after 
the names and addresses the envelopes had 
been checked against official list members 
the Society. Only three ballots were found 
invalid, one because the person was not 
the official membership list and be- 
cause name had been signed the outer 
envelope. The total number valid ballots was 
just short one thousand (994). 

The persons elected are: 


President-Elect 
Donald Young 
First Vice-President 
Jessie Bernard 
Second Vice-President 
Ira deA. Reid 
Member Publication Committee 
Otis Dudley Duncan 
Members the Council 
Gordon Blackwell 
Margaret Jarman Hagood 


Everett Hughes 
Harvey Locke 


Ernest Burcess, Chairman 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


United Nations Plans for the World Popu- 
lation Conference. The Economic and Social 
Counci! the United Nations resolution 
dated June 1952 approved “the holding 
world population conference experts 1954, 
under the auspices the United Nations, close 
collaboration with the International Union for the 
Scientific Study Population and interested spe- 
cialized agencies.” The Council decided “that the 
conference shall devoted solely the exchange 
ideas and experience population matters 
among experts the field The Secre- 
tary-General was requested “to invite, 
individual capacity, experts nominated gov- 
(2) non-governmental scientific organi- 
zations concerned and (3) the interested specialized 
agencies; and addition invite small number 
experts with scientific interest population 
questions.” 

The time the conference has not yet been 
definitely fixed, but expected that will 
held August 1954. 

Preparatory Committee has been established 
assist the Secretary-General formulating 
program and making the necessary arrangements 
for the conference. This Committee consists rep- 
resentatives the United Nations, interested spe- 
cialized agencies and the International Union for 
the Scientific Study Population, and few 
internationally recognized population experts. its 
first meeting, which was held Geneva No- 
vember 1952, the Committee elected Mr. 
Whelpton the United Nations its Chairman, 
and Mr. Depoid the International Union for 
the Scientific Study Population its Secretary. 
Upon the advice the Committee Sub-Com- 
mittee Arrangements has been established with 
Mr. Lorimer Secretary. 

The Preparatory Committee drew pre- 
liminary list topics general interest for dis- 
cussion sessions. This list topics appended 
the present statement together with list ex- 
amples additional topics special interest 
which might discussed small technical groups 
the conference. 

Invitations individual experts take part 
the conference will issued the Secretary- 
General the United Nations upon the nomination 
governments, non-governmental scientific organi- 
zations and interested specialized agencies. Invita- 
tions present papers particular sessions and 
participate panel discussions will arranged 
organizer for each session who will 
designated the Secretary-General consultation 
with the Preparatory Committee. Each person tak- 
ing part the conference will have the opportunity 
submit scientific communication 4000 
words length, matter relevant population. 
The maximum length papers presented 
upon invitation the organizers for various ses- 
will 8000 words. 


Questions relating the program and 
facilities for the participation individuals may 
addressed the Secretary the Sub-Commit- 
tee Arrangements: Professor Frank Lorimer, 
American University, Washington 16, 


UNESCO has accorded Consultant Status last 
month the World Association for Public Opinion 
Research. This means that for advice any 
international questions involving public opinion 
research, surveys, the United Nations 
organizations will turn WAPOR representing 
the polling profession throughout the world. 
the moment WAPOR has contracts with UNESCO 
for two international surveys—one 
tional polling itself, and one before-and-after 
study change attitude resulting from 
educational campaign three nations the Decla- 
ration Human Rights. The consulting may 
focused through the secretary WAPOR who 
Professor Stuart Dodd, Director the Wash- 
ington Public Opinion Laboratory the Depart- 
ment Sociology the University Washington 
Seattle. 


Fulbright Awards. Persons interested these 
awards should watch mailed announcements and 
sources information than the Review. The 
announcement 1953 did not reach the editorial 
office until March 30—much too late for the 
information reach readers for the April 
deadline. 

Lecturing and teaching appointments for 1953- 
are made for posts Germany, Finland, 
Australia, Burma, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Thailand, and Union South Africa. 
The programs for Austria, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Iraq, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom and Colonial Dependencies will an- 
nounced June 1953. Application forms and 
additional information are obtainable from Con- 
ference Board Associated Research Councils, 
Committee International Exchange Persons, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 


John Hay Whitney Foundation. The desig- 
nation six Whitney Visiting Professorships 
the Humanities and Social Sciences for 
was announced recently the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation. The recipients were selected from 
among the most distinguished recently retired 
professors America. The appointments call for 
year’s residence the individual professors 
small, independent liberal arts colleges. 
expected that addition actual classroom teach- 
ing the Visiting Professor’s time will used 
consultation with the faculty and students with 
particular attention being devoted students 
the freshman and sophomore years. Salary and 
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travelling expenses are included the award. The 
host college provides the Visiting Professor with 
housing facilities. 

integral part this program the John 
Hay Whitney Foundation has established and 
maintaining Registry Retired Professors 
the fields the Humanities and Social Sciences. 
The information the Registry available with- 
out cost colleges and universities which desire 
engage their own expense the services 
retired professors. Requests for information should 
addressed the John Hay Whitney Foundation 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

The Administrative Committee the Founda- 
tion’s Division the Humanities selects the Whit- 
ney Visiting Professors and the host colleges. 
addition Dr. Carman, the members the ad- 
ministrative committee are: Dean William 
DeVane, Yale College; Frederic Ernst, Associate 
Superintendent, Board Education, New York 
City; Charles Johnson, President, Fisk Univer- 
sity; Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Professor English, 
Columbia University; Cyril Woolcock, Princi- 
pal, Hunter College High School. 


Department State. William Brown, 
for the past five years Chief the African Branch 
the Division Research for the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa, has left the Department 
become director the newly established African 
Research and Studies Program, Boston University, 
five-months survey, for the Ford Foundation, 
facilities and needs for African research Europe 
and Africa. 

Wendell Cleland will leave from the 
Department during the academic year 1953-54 
serve acting President the American Univer- 
sity Cairo. 

Dudley Kirk has returned the Department 
following three-months detail the staff the 
President’s Commission Immigration and Nat- 
uralization assist the preparation the 
Commission’s Report. has recently been named 
Chief the planning staff the Office the 
Special Assistant for Intelligence, following two 
years service Adviser Sociological Research. 

Christopher Tietze has returned his post 
the Office Intelligence Research, following 
three-months field survey during the winter that 
took him Europe and Pakistan, India and 
Ceylon. 


The Committee for the Scientific Study 
Religion will hold its fall meeting November 
Harvard University. Scholars who wish 
present empirical research the field (12 minutes 
allowed) should send 300 word abstracts Pro- 
fessor Prentiss Pemberton, Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School, Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts, 
October 


The City College New York. Charles 
Page, Visiting Chairman and Professor, has been 
appointed Consulting Editor Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., for the development their publi- 
cations Sociology and Anthropology. Professor 


Page will return the fall Smith College 
Professor Sociology. 

Burt Aginsky, Associate Professor, en- 
gaged making study “Culture Port 
Cities” throughout Europe and Africa, associa- 
tion with Professor Ethel Aginsky, Department 
Sociology and Anthropology, Hunter College. 
will return City College next September. 

Robert Bierstedt, Associate Professor the Uni- 
versity Illinois, has been appointed Professor and 
Chairman the Department Sociology and 
Anthropology succeeding Professor Page. will 
take his new duties September 1953. 

Harry Shulman, Associate Professor, was 
Chairman the conference 
Relations for Functional Education Vassar Col- 
lege April 1953. The Community Service Divi- 
sion which Director, has produced 
cooperation with the City College Institute Film 
Techniques teaching film entitled “Step Step,” 
describing group work with street clubs and gangs. 

Melvin Herman, Assistant Professor, will direct 
experimental camp for orthopedically handi- 
capped children Camp Oakhurst, New Jersey, 
during the summer. The camp sponsored the 
New York Service Orthopedically Handicapped. 

Warren Brown, Assistant Professor, 
appointed member the Mayor’s Committee 
Puerto Rican Affairs Mayor Vincent 
New York. 

Alfred Parsell, Assistant Professor, will direct 
the Summer Field Seminar Social Research this 
summer. The Seminar will held the New 
York metropolitan area and will associated with 
the Yorkville Community Study currently being 
conducted under the direction the Cornell Med- 
ical School. Robert Burns, Jr. will serve 
assistant director the Seminar. 

Champion, Lecturer Anthropology, 
has received grant from the Department 
Anthropology Columbia University study the 
process culture change among the Tarahumara 
Indians the Northwest Sierra Madre Mexico. 

Robert Burns, Jr., Fellow, has been awarded 
research training fellowship the Social Science 
Research Council for the purpose pursuing 
year’s field study France. His research will in- 
volve primarily peasant community study 
the Maritime Alps eastern France close the 
Italian border, the region roughly corresponding 
the old Provinces Dauphine and Savoie. The 
study will begin August 1953 and continue until 
early September 1954. 


The District Columbia Sociological 
Society, the Psychological Association, and 
the Washington Linguistics Club have announced 
the formation Joint Committee Language 
Behavior. Paul Garvin, the Institute 
Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown University, 
has been named temporary chairman. Ivor Wayne, 
Bureau Social Science Research, The American 
University, secretary pro-tem. 

The Committee’s activities will include the plan- 
ning joint meetings problems common 
interest the participating societies, well 
sponsorship more intensive seminars for groups 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


interested specialists. addition, the committee 
will serve clearing-house for information 
pertinent research projects underway the Wash- 
ington, area. 

Further details the Committee’s program may 
obtained from its secretary. 


Harvard University. connection with 400th 
Anniversary the National University Mexico, 
Sorokin was granted, absentia, among 
thirteen foreign scientists and scholars, the degree 
Doctor Honoris Causa this University. Doc- 
tor Lucio Mendietta Nunez, editor the 
Revista Mexicana Sociologia and director 
the Mexican Institute Social Investigations, ac- 
cepted the degree behalf Sorckin. 


University Kentucky. Ward Bauder, 
Professor Rural Sociology, resigned February 
Paul Marsh, now enrolled graduate work 
Cornell University, has been named Assistant 
Rural Sociologist, effective July 

Joseph Jones, graduate student and staff 
member the Bureau Community Service, has 
accepted appointment extension rural sociolo- 
gist Louisiana. 

The annual Rural Leadership Institute for rural 
pastors, community leaders, and extension per- 
sonnel was held the campus April 14-15. 
Samuel Blizzard Pennsylvania State College 
was featured speaker. 

Irwin Sanders, Distinguished Professor 
Sociology, who has been Greece for his Sabbatic 
year, expected return the campus for the 
fall term. 

For the third successive year, Seminar 
Intergroup Relations will held during the sum- 
mer session, June through August This 
seminar sponsored jointly the University 
and the National Conference Christians and 
Jews. Gordon Lovejoy will director, and 
Frances Tierman will assistant director. The 
seminar interracial and carries university credit. 
Scholarships are available through the state offices 
the National Conference Christians and Jews 
southern states. 

Rupert Vance the University North Caro- 
lina was recent speaker the Blazer Lecture 
Series. While the campus Vance spent some 
time conferring with the sociology staff and grad- 
uate students. Ralph Bunche, Director the Trus- 
teeship Department the United Nations, was 
also recent Blazer Lecturer. 

James Gladden, Associate Professor So- 
ciology, visited the campuses North Carolina 
State College, Meredith College, and the Women’s 
College the University North Carolina, April 
12-19, the speaker annual programs those 
schools Courtship and Marriage. 

Howard Beers, head the departments 
sociology and rural sociology, was staff member 
the Interdenominational Town and Country 
Ministers’ School the Rural Church Center, 
Green, Lake Wisconsin. offered course 
“Community Organization.” 

Ralph Ramsey, field agent rural sociology, 
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was elected vice-chairman the North Central 
Rural Sociology Committee the meeting Chi- 
cago April 


Mississippi Program and 
Anthropology. The Division Sociology and 
Rural Life State College and the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology the University 
have received the official approval the Board 
Trustees for cooperative programs research 
and graduate instruction. One joint research project 
under way and two are being planned. 
1953-54, methods making the teaching specialties 
both campuses available all graduate students 
will experimented with. 

Two distinguished lecturers visited the state for 
month each under the Liberal Arts Development 
Program the University. During March, Ralph 
Linton, Sterling Professor Anthropology Yale 
University, gave two series lectures the Uni- 
versity Culture and Personality and the 
Growth Civilization. While here, Professor Lin- 
ton received the cabled invitation the Royal 
Anthropological Institute London give the 
Huxley Lectures and receive the Huxley Medal 
1954. Dr. Linton conducted seminar for the staff 
and graduate students the two departments 
Stratification Simple and Compound Societies. 
During April, Ernest Burgess, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor Sociology the University Chicago, 
gave two series lectures the University 
Courtship and Marriage Adjustment 
pated the annual meeting the Mississippi 
Council Family Relations, for which Dr. Paul 
Carter State College was the presiding officer. 
Dr. Burgess conducted seminar for the staff and 
graduate students both departments Some 
Methodological Problems Sociology. Members 
the Social Science Seminar State College also 
participated. 

The Social Science Research Center State 
College has initiated study local action 
one three communities selected for intensive 
study. Alexander Fanelli and William Buchanan 
are charge. 

Harold Kaufman and Raymond Payne (State 
College) and Julien Tatum (University) repre- 
sented the Mississippi Program the sessions 
the Southern Regional Committee Community 
Study held Chattanooga, March 26, 27. 

Raymond Mack (University) has been 
awarded Fellowship Business for the summer 
1953 the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion. will spend six weeks with Stockham Valves 
and Fittings, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Morton King, chairman the University de- 
partment, president-elect the Southern Socio- 
logical Society serve 1954-55. has pre- 
vice-president. Dr. King will visit Michigan State 
College during the summer teach Minority 
Groups and Culture and Personality. 


University Missouri. Saturday, Octo- 
ber 17, the Department Sociology and Anthro- 
pology and the Department Rural Sociology 
will hosts state-wide meeting sociologists 
the Memorial Student Union. Other sociologists 
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are also invited attend. Present plans are 
build each the two sessions around single 
paper, and distribute copies well advance, 
those planning attend that the sessions 
can devoted entirely group discussion. The 
informal committee charge consists Chester 
Alexander, Westminster College; David Carpenter, 
Washington University; McCurtain, Drury 
College; and Toimi University 
Missouri. 

Irwin Deutscher has received SSRC pre- 
doctoral research training fellowship. Using Kansas 
City as_his locale, will make study the 
adjustment middle-aged married couples whose 
children have left the home. 

William Sewell presented the Assembly Lec- 
ture sponsored the Department Sociology 
and Anthropology and the Department Rural 
Sociology. His subject was, “The Outlook for Social 
Science Research.” 

David Riesman was the guest speaker the 
spring banquet Alpha Kappa Delta. 

Hubert Bonner Visiting Professor Social 
Psychology during the summer session. 


Oberlin College. George Simpson will 
sabbatical leave during the first semester 
1953-54, and Professors Richard Myers and 
Milton Yinger will sabbatical leave during 
the second semester 1953-54. 

Maurice Stein, who now the staff 
Dartmouth College, has been appointed Instructor 
Sociology for 1953-54. 

Professor Simpson has received grant-in-aid 
from the American Philosophical Society for 
field study Jamaica during the period May, 
1953 January, 1954. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society. The 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting was held Columbus, 
Ohio, April and 25, with the Society for Applied 
Anthropology. Sections featured interdisciplinary 
research, research methods, social psychology, race 
and ethnic relations, industrial sociology, the fam- 
ily, and contributed papers. luncheon meeting 
was addressed Samuel Stouffer. The presi- 
dential address was delivered dinner meeting 
Raymond Sletto. Carl Nissen was chair- 
man the Committee Local Arrangements. 
The president for the coming year Harold 
Christensen Purdue University. 


Sociological Society. meeting the 
Northern Division was held April and 
Hotel Gearhart the Oregon coast. Nine research 
papers were presented three sessions. informal 
program was presented dinner, with remarks 
The arrangements were made Dr. Miyamoto, 
vice president the Northern Division. 


Wayne University. Norman Humphrey 
spending the year Mexico studying the changes 
Mexican scholars who had studied the United 
States. This study financed grant from the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Edward Jandy continuing another year 
public relations officer, United States Depart- 
ment State, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
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Donald Marsh president the Michigan 
Sociological Society for the year 1952-53; 
also member the Co-ordinating Committee 
Human Relations, Michigan. 

James Christensen, from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been substituting for Dr. Humphrey 
the anthropology field. 

Stephen Mamchur has been elected the 
Board Directors the National Council 
Family Relations. 

Stephen Cappannari taught last summer 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California, and 
the San Francisco State College, San Francisco. 


Washington State College. Sociological Re- 
search Laboratory has been established the De- 
partment Sociology under the direction 
Julius Jahn. This Laboratory 
program Research for the development and 
application experimental prin- 


ciples and methods applied problems clas- 


sification, scaling, enumeration, and prediction 
sociology. Research projects are planned and 
out with the cooperation state and local 
health, welfare, and educational organizations. 
The Sociological Research Laboratory replaces the 
Office the State College Director the Wash- 
ington Public Opinion Laboratory. 


University Washington. George Lund- 
berg spent several weeks the University 
Hawaii, teaching the summer session. 

Stuart Dodd spending the summer Eu- 
rope, visiting universities several countries, lec- 
turing, and consulting with scholars. will at- 
tend the International Sociological Congress 
Liege August. 

Norman Hayner has been granted another 
year leave from the department continue his 
experience member the parole board. 

Delbert Miller returns regular teaching 
the department after his two years director 
the Airsite Project. Nahum Medalia the 
University Washington will charge 
the project for the coming year. 


The Review has learned with regret the death 
Lucille Eaves, Professor Emeritus Simmons 
College and Emeritus member the Society. Dr. 
Eaves received the Ph.D. sociology Columbia 
University. She author History Cali- 
fornia Labor Movement and has contributed 
number volumes and written many articles and 
book reviews. She had been member the 
Society since 1910. 

Belated news has reached the office, telling 
the death April 1952, Paul Stevick 
Joplin Jr. College, Missouri. Dr. Stevick received 
the Ph.D. Social Psychology 1931 the Uni- 
versity Iowa and was active member the 
society since 1945. 

The death Lea Mandelbaum, Newark, 
New Jersey, student member since 1949, has just 
been reported. Mrs. Mandelbaum received 
B.A. from Rutgers University and was recently 
graduate student Columbia Universtiy. 
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Psychoanalysis Science: The Hixon Lectures 
the Scientific Status Psychoanalysis. 
Stanford University Press, 1952. 174 pp. 


$4.25. 


The five lectures were delivered the 
1950 the California Institute Tech- 
Pumpian-Mindlin. All three lecturers show re- 
spect for Freud, and are sympathetic to, and 
defensive of, psychoanalysis. Although realistic 
their recognition that most the present 
general Freudian theory does not rest 
rigorously scientific basis, they all appear ex- 
pect the experimental material produced the 
coming years confirm its principal features. 
the present stimulating and illuminating lec- 
tures there clear presentation the opera- 
tions the analytic process, the outlines 
the Freudian theory and some modern revisions, 
selected objective research studies which ap- 
pear relate the theory, and the prospects 
improvement research methods this 
field. 

the judgment the reviewer, the lecturers 
reveal, partly between the lines, least ten ma- 
jor shortcomings scientific spirit and method 
which possibly constitute the major barriers 
the establishment secure knowledge this 
field. 

(1) Inadequacy detachment and objec- 
tivity. For one thing, the authority Freud 
smothering influence. Freud called (p. 157) 
the towering figure psychoanalysis, 
whose light shown brilliantly that has ob- 
scured all others, and, certain extent, still 
does.” Furthermore, other forms clinical 
practice, the commitment the analyst 
particular form treatment sometimes inter- 
feres with his ability judge its merits objec- 
tively. Kubie confesses (p. 116) that the 
good therapist will always some measure 
perfect scientific detachment.” There are, how- 
ever, certain measures known the other 
branches medical science, which could 
used with profit psychoanalysis. For one 
thing, practitioner should the judge 
his own results, and experimental study 
the changes the experimental group should 


pert observers who not know which persons 
received the treatment and which did not. 

(2) Distortions resulting from the practice 
generalizing the basis small and selected 
samples. Kubie points out that analyst works 
for months years with only few patients 
(p. 114) and adds, “When analyst discusses 
some conditions, such height phobias, for 
instance, will base his report on, most, 
mere handful such patients.” adds that 
although has practiced for more than twenty 
years, yet there are many conditions 
which have never come way.” The literature 
contains many criticisms the bias Freud’s 
generalizations, based his middle-class neu- 
rotic Viennese cases. Perhaps the small samples 
present-day analysts are biased toward the 
kind person who knows of, and attracted 
to, Freudian theory. 

(3) Entrapment inefficient concepts. Hil- 
gard refers (p. 15) study showing low posi- 
tive intercorrelations among male undergraduate 
students the traits stinginess, orderliness, 
and obstinacy. This considered evidence 
support the Freudian notion “anal 
connection, however, estab- 
lished with anal any other kind eroticism. 
widespread practice among adherents 
Freudian theory label all orderliness “anal” 
this fashion, well speak ordi- 
nary stage fright “castration fear” and status 
complaint women “penis 
establishing the validity the concepts used. 
The concepts apparently dominate the beliefs— 
Kubie asks why, spite 
the fact that the human race has been divided 
into male and female for quite number 
years, remain wholly unreconciled (italics 
the reviewer) the anatomical differences 
between the two sexes?” The same lecturer, how- 
ever, recognizes the trick the concepts ego, 
and superego, play the psychoanalysts’ per- 
ceptions, expressing dislike (p. 105) 
allowing subtle, anthropomorphizing tendency 
inflate these abstractions from the whole per- 
sonality, endowing each with spurious inde- 
pendent existence, which then would allow 
indulge ourselves allegorical imagery and fig- 
ures speech about strife between them.” 

(4) Inadequate formulation propositions. 
Statements cannot tested scientifically unless 
they are stated with clarity, and form which 
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allows for the possibility disproof. This old 
canon repeatedly violated the literature, in- 
cluding the present volume. For support the 
notion the “anal character” study cited 
(p. 16) which found higher frequency re- 
ported stinginess, and also extravagance, 
among adults who confessed recall some 
form anal eroticism. The literature contains 
frequent examples analytic arguments that 
opposite traits reveal the same underlying con- 
dition—if boy shows dislike for his father 
unconscious sexual jealousy and hatred, 
admires his father the same sentiment fur- 
ther disguised. 

Vagueness, masquerading precision, illus- 
instance which boy perceived analogy 
between coal wagon discharging its load, and 
his own eliminative process, stated that “it 
mathematically predictable that every unitary 
symbol must have both internal and ex- 
ternal point reference [italics his].” 

(5) Incautious reliance “the obvious.” 
Kubie refers (p. 65) “experiences which 
interpretation was needed,” meaning that the 
interpretation obvious anyone. illus- 
trates instance taxi driver who 
took route along Eighty-second Street instead 
“obviously” seen unconscious aversion 
odd-numbered streets, resulting 
losses involving odd numbers. reminds the 
reviewer interpretation terms female 
sex symbolism the action criminal who 
attempted extortion victim who lived 
Woodlawn Avenue. The analyst took 
matter hardly worth arguing that Woodlawn was 
chosen for this unconscious significance. the 
nearby parallel streets, however, the majority 
have such names Cottage Grove, Maryland, 
Greenwood, Kimbark, Kenwood, Lake Park, and 
the statistical probability missing one these 
female symbols rather low. 

Another illustration the reliance 
vious appearance” given Kubie who refers 
(p. 102) the theoretical stages psycho- 
sexual development children “Quite ob- 
vious and commonsense descriptions phases 
through which every child passes. The 
reviewer has watched several children 
closely through the years growing and has 
failed find one who passed through these 
“obvious” phases. 

(6) Improper validation successful predic- 
tion. Hilgard refers (p. 42) with satisfaction 
the correspondence between predictions 
according psychoanalytic theory and what 
found, but these may often predic- 
tions which are consistent with rival theories 
well. The reviewer recalls man who broke out 


with case hives few weeks before planned 
vacation trip. Three theorists interpreted his 
condition—one terms conflict and guilt, 
one terms fatigue, and one terms diet, 
All three, independently, predicted that the vaca- 
tion would clear the condition, fact 
did. Which theory was confirmed? requires 
more sophisticated technique than this sort 
prediction evaluate the achievements suc- 
cessful prediction. 

(7) Unwarranted claims confirmation 
theory successful therapy. Medical science 
knows that recovery from bad cold does not 
necessarily prove the value particular treat- 
ment. Kubie correctly warns (p. 88) that al- 
though therapeutic results are interesting 
they prove nothing.” Difficult may 
psychoanalytic work, adequate experimental con- 
trols will have employed before anyone 
can take comfort from any apparent triumphs 
treatment. 

(8) Disregard relevant research other 
fields knowledge. Psychoanalysis essentially 
applied aspect social psychology, yet there 
little indication that research psychology 
and sociology considered psychoanalytic 
theorists. Experimental studies repression, for 
example, reveal some tendency for pleasant ma- 
terial remembered more than unpleasant 
material, but these observations cannot prop- 
erly interpreted isolation from the large and 
valuable studies perception and memory 
the general literature psychology and social 
psychology. general, psychoanalysis would ap- 
pear sore need better formulation 
the nature consciousness, perception, mem- 
ory, motivation, and the relation these 
physiological processes, order able 
escape from the nineteenth-century conceptions 
which dominated Freud’s fertile imagination. 

(9) Incautious transfer principles from ani- 
mal human behavior. Studies have shown that 
puppies frustrated their early sucking may 
have lasting tendency suck various things. 
This does not prove that the same process ap- 
plies the human, and Hilgard cites evidence 
(p. indicate that probably does not. 
continues, however, refer respectfully 
studies hoarding starved rats, this 
were some value the explanation human 
hoarding, still recognizing that final validation 
must made human subjects. Apparently 
the caution not taken too seriously, however, 
for page illustrates the mechanism 
displacement reference electrically 
shocked rat biting rubber doll—the only other 
object the cage. All this brings mind the 
many misguided attempts equate the dem- 
onstrations animal-reactions-to-conflict with 
human neuroses. 
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(10) Uncritical use research based weak 
methods. understandable that one who 
convinced anything would inclined 
tolerant flaws any favorable evidence, but 
psychoanalysis exceptional need strong 
general skepticism. few examples from the 
present lectures, themselves far more critical 
than most this field, will illustrate. 

support the theory regression, Hilgard 
refers uncritically (p. the Iowa study 
frustration and regression Barker, Dembo, 


and Lewin. This study has been severely criti- 


cized (see, for example, this Review, Vol. 
pp. 140-141) for variety deficiencies 
method, and should used, all, with full 
recognition these. Similarly, the study the 
“authoritarian personality” Adorno al., 
which cited support the concept 
displaced aggression, contradicted other 
studies which bear the same problem, and 
therefore not reliable evidence scientific 
character. 

Hilgard states (p. 4), “The importance 
childhood one the most familiar 
teachings psychoanalysis.” The reference 
material the influence sucking and toilet- 
training experiences later personality. 
mentions the following page study which 
does not bear out this point view, but later 
(p. 14) states, “We have already seen how 
frustrated sucking may give rise thumb- 
recent devastating research 
study (American Journal Sociology, pp. 
150-159) reveals the shallowness presump- 
tions this type. 

One further example should suffice. Concern- 
ing the sex drive, said disappear almost 
completely the presence prolonged life- 
endangering situations. This supported 
study inmates concentration camps, and 
Pumpian-Mindlin adds, “There sufficient ex- 
tra-analytic evidence confirm these character- 
istics the sexual drive. And there little 
controversy the analytic field about the phe- 
nomenology the sexual drive.” The “extra- 
analytic evidence” referred should have been 
enough cause modification the claim, for 
referred study starvation diets which 
apparently reduce sex desire. Would other “pro- 
longed life-endangering situations” not involving 
protein deficiency reduce sex desire? sophisti- 
cated survey various kinds dangerous activ- 
ity—military, criminal, and the like—is needed 
before the proposition stated the 
above form. 

Intensive clinical treatment doubtless here 
stay. How much the distinctive Freudian 
theory survives another question. organiza- 
tion closed minds can hold erroneous ideas 
for indefinite time, but the extent that 


leading persons the psychoanalytic movement 
concern themselves with scientific method there 
possibility progress. Sociology, the be- 
ginning its scientific stage, beset with 
abundance methodological difficulties, and ad- 
dicted variety erroneous procedures, can 
sympathize with psychoanalysis and wish suc- 
cess overcoming its difficulties. 


University Washington 


York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. xvi, 646 pp. 
$5.50. 


Readers the psychological journals know 
Solomon Asch Gestalt psychologist con- 
cerned with the importance the social world 
for the understanding behavior, clever 
and persistent experimenter, and man with 
shrewd eye for the defects theory and 
design and for the selection the important 
from among available ideas. This book confirms 
all these judgments. adds evidence that Asch 
can maintain clean, vigorous writing style over 
the long stretch and that his prebing and sifting 
has extended all manner social psycho- 
logical concerns. But the greatest surprise 
this book, and possibly its greatest contribution, 
its return the problems that were 
social psychology twenty thirty years ago 
and its ability, giving them new life, make 
strong case for their continued importance 
today. 

rare when the author recent text 
social psychology returns again serious 
discussion the plasticity human biology, 
the seeking, exploring character human 
action, the conditions volition behavior, 
the nature self control. Such topics do, 
truth, find their way into the pages most 
texts. What distinctive about Asch his treat- 
ment them controversial centers for the 
organization his work. 

The chapter headings and general purpose 
that embrace all this probing and excitement 
are common er.ough, except for their Gestalt 
flavor. begin with survey the processes 
given human biology for experiencing the 
environment, and the application these 
processes the special case experiencing the 
environment provided other humans. Then 
follow consideration the development 
personal identity the individual and 
distinctive culture the group, and the condi- 
tions within which the predispositions the 
individual are modified interaction. The major 
focus that the psychologist using the fact 
social experience help explain the dynamics 
the individual, rather than the sociologist 
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forced state certain assumptions about indi- 
vidual behavior order explain some pattern 
interaction. There are exceptions this judg- 
ment, but represents the central tendency. 

One the most significant contributions 
the Gestalt movement all thinking about be- 
havior, and about the elementary discussions 
this book, its insistence that organisms behave 
toward the world they experience it; that one 
critical job for theory construction the pro- 
vision set concepts that will enable the 
description the world experienced. This 
compares with Mead’s theme the indi- 
vidual “carving out” his own world and Thomas’ 
emphasis understanding behavior terms 
the actor’s “definition the situation.” Neither 
Mead nor Thomas provided with set 
categories suitable for representing such defi- 
nitions situations. This something the 
Gestaltists began. They also worked with con- 
cepts compatible with the sociological observa- 
tion that the world experienced wholes; 
concepts that promised provide basis for 
deriving such social phenomena the “strain 
toward consistency” among norms, and the ex- 
perience the group entity different from 
the sum its parts. Together with the recent 
work Hebb and Kurt Lewin, Asch pro- 
vides with basis for reviewing the present 
state this line Unfortunately, 
unlike Lewin, Asch does not attempt provide 
systematic set concepts especially suited for 
the behavioral description social phenomena. 

must confessed that Asch, like most 
when work with data from another spe- 
cialty, not sophisticated about social phe- 
nomena many sociological readers will desire. 
However, does know important problem 
when finds one. deserves round 
thanks for forcing attention such questions 
as: Can sociologists develop theories without 
the explicit use behavioral processes inde- 
pendent and dependent variables? the much 
hallowed interpretation empathy, matter 
making correct analogies with one’s own ex- 
perience, valid interpretation? Can interper- 
sonal influence discussed meaningfully without 
specification the situation which occurs? 
Does the fact cultural relativism preclude the 
development validated universal principles 
social behavior? Are current reinforcement theo- 
ries behavior adequate for the explanation 
what calls the experience “obligation” and 
what Cooley would have phrased the “senti- 
ments?” the ego fundamentally ego-centered? 
Are variations the strength the social bond 
explained variations the “private profit” 
gained the individuals involved? the 
scientist his subjects who really perceive the 
world through highly simplified stereotypes? 


giving new life these old questions, Asch 
not always just his critics, not always care- 
ful about presenting the strongest arguments 
the opposition, and often incautious his in- 
terpretations data. For the reader willing 
accept his purposes and scholarly background 
they are, there rich reward stimulation, 
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Personality Measurement. LEONARD 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1952. xv, 457 pp. $6.00. 


Most sociologists and psychologists who read 
this book will probably find very difficult 
get beyond the first chapter, which contains some 
the most banal and naive observations and 
writing which this reviewer has seen recent 
years textbook. For example, illustra- 
tion “the effect group individual,” 
Kinsey finding linear relationship among 
rural boys between amount education and 
frequency sexual contact with animals 
cited. Correlations .23 and .33 between di- 
ameter areola (pigmented ring around the 
nipple) and interviewer’s rating degree 
“maternal feeling” are advanced illustrations 
“constitutional determinants” personality; 
and example the “effect the indi- 
vidual the group,” Marriott’s Maria, The 
must for anyone interested the effects 
which the personality one individual can have 
upon the characteristics and way life 
cultural group.” 

Yet, the reader can find the courage per- 
severe beyond this flapdoodle, will find good 
payment for his efforts. The very next chapter 
(Chapter 2), fact, gives exemplary discus- 
sion the Strong Vocational Interest Test. The 
strong points this book are what one would 
expect from successful applied and industrial 
psychologist—practicality, and realistic evalu- 
ation tests and assessment devices. 

The weaknesses, outside the near-fatal first 
chapter, have mostly with matters 
ture and with editorial aspects. The tabies, for 
example, are overly complicated and difficult 
interpret, with the necessary information for 
headings, captions, etc., usually missing. Names 
are constantly mentioned the text without 
reference citations, and goodly number are 
presented without any listing the bibliography 
all. The writing, too, often awkward and 
cumbersome and imposes strain the reader. 

What this book needs, the present 
viewer’s opinion, re-write and thorough over- 
hauling under expert editorial guidance. has 
many the elements good book—broad 
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coverage, careful scholarship, and critical think- 
ing—but the writing, organization, and general 
presentation unlikely attract the audience 
which the book’s essential merit deserves. 


Harrison 
University California, Berkeley 


Innovation: The Basis Cultural Change. 
Barnett. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. xi, 462 pp. $6.50. 


Thirteen years ago article entitled “Cul- 
tural Processes” (American Anthropologist: 
[1940] 21-48) Barnett gave added impetus 
the then quickening interest theoretical under- 
standing culture change. Drawing upon his field 
work among Indians northwestern California, 
outlined fresh and suggestive approach 
problems cultural dynamics contact situa- 
tions generally. His impatience with the older 
lack instrumental concepts” focussed particu- 
larly upon the inconclusive and conditional prop- 
ositions which theretofore had been advanced 
explain change. “Even diffusion, our most illu- 
minating concept,” noted, “gives only un- 
easy satisfaction and raises many problems 
solves. know almost nothing its 
mechanisms, its patterns, its limitations” (p. 
21). With rare modesty called his article 
merely small beginning the right end 
the problem cultural dynamics,” the right end 
being simply the discovery uniformities and 
regularities among concrete forms adaptive 
behavior specific situations. respect 
changes resulting from contacts between peoples 
differing cultures—the subject that article 
—his approach insisted upon careful examina- 
tion the conditions and processes surrounding 
particular cultural innovations. This procedure 
foreshadowed what Firth later called the micro- 
sociological view small-unit behavior, and 
stands sharp contrast broad overviews 
the matter such as, for instance, Toynbee’s en- 
counters between civilizations. 

broader comparative application the 
same principle concentrated observation, both 
within and between cultures, resting upon 
social science base wider than that anthro- 
pology alone, has produced rich harvest 
Innovation, book which must rank once 
both the most comprehensive study specific 
cultural process yet available, and the most im- 
portant general work cultural change this 
generation. This work which shows trace 
having been done under the dangling sword 
deadline; nor does compromise with 
scholarly integrity catering the pedagogical 
marketplace. its scope and organization, its 
tightly-textured interdisciplinary relevance, and 


especially the steady tenor its sustained 
analysis, this book which represents both 
original contribution and mature achieve- 
ment. LaPiere his editor’s introduction rightly 
calls synthesis our present knowledge 
and base from which new investigations can 
take off.” Students cultural change any 
its aspects will have reckon from this point 
onward with the co-ordinated view culture 
growth which Barnett has here provided. 

The major purpose this study “to formu- 
late general theory the nature innovation 
and analyze the conditions for, and the im- 
mediate social consequences of, the appearance 
novel ideas” (p. 1). Innovation itself con- 
ceived ultimately mental phenomena, 
which accounts for the book’s emphasis psy- 
chological universals individual behavior—an 
emphasis that further clarified and justified 
appendix “On Things.” But the social and 
cultural conditions surrounding the appearance 
new ideas are never slighted. Innovation con- 
sists fusion, linkage, previously uncon- 
nected elements—thoughts, behavior, things 
—in qualitatively new and distinct whole. Such 
fusion may may not visibly manifest, 
but become socially relevant the novel con- 
figuration must some point occur mind 
minds. The scope these views obvious: 
they comprehend differential behavior any 
kind degree wherever found. cut trail 
through such forests potential fact, trail 
which has some hope ending, Barnett 
divides his argument into four main areas 
exposition and analysis: (1) The Setting, 
which are briefly considered peoples and cul- 
tures the world their innovative aspects 
and potentialities; (2) The Incentives Inno- 
vation, which motivating factors personal 
wants and desires, mediated culture, are ex- 
amined and classified; (3) Processes, 
which, with the aid few simple diagrams 
relationship, the union ideas new con- 
figurations subjected long and detailed 
analysis; and (4) Acceptance Rejection, 
which personal and cultural conditions surround- 
ing the selection innovations are assessed. 

summary content, however, can suffice 
recording some the subtler virtues this 
volume, such the step-by-step presentation 
its developing argument, the polyphonic integra- 
tion its anthropological, sociological, and psy- 
chological concepts, and the variety and wealth 
its case materials innovation. his earlier 
data have been added many other specific ex- 
amples gathered first hand—among other 
northwest Indian groups, the Indian Shaker cult, 
and Micronesians Palau especially. And 
draws widely and often from the unprecedent- 
edly rich history innovation modern Euro- 
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American culture. More sparing but less 
pertinent use made culture contact ma- 
terials gathered others Africa and Oceania. 
terms sociological theory, one also must 
note the many-faceted treatment problems 
relationship among persons, ideas, and things; 
fact, this book devotes more attention this 
subject passing than most texts supposedly 
devoted it. 

Evaluation the psychological concepts used 
here must left others who have more com- 
petence that field than the reviewer. least 
may said that they make sense. The ab- 
sence reference learning theory, however, 
discussion “ramifications” and “compound 
processes” innovation, well accept- 
ance and rejection, may surprise some readers. 
must also noted that summary statement 
general theory innovation” nowhere 
given us: the general theory remains implicit. 
This may well virtue rather than fault 
our present state knowledge. Certainly the 
corpus lesser theories which contains can 
social scientists than might have been the case 
had the author set his sights “system.” 
any criticism the book called for, might 
first directed toward the publisher rather than 
the author. Here important book social 
science; and, mirabile dictu, well-written one. 
But typography, stock and format—in fact, 
everything but price—it recalls the unla- 
mented austerity models war-time publishing. 


STEPHEN REED 
Yale University 


Culture: Critical Review Concepts and 
with the assistance WAYNE 
UNTEREINER and appendices ALFRED 
Papers the Peabody Museum 
American Archeology and Ethnology. Harvard 
University, Vol. xlvii—No. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1952. viii, 228 pp. $5.25. 


the last two decades, concern with the 
cultural dimension human behavior has been 
invading one specialized field after another: 
clinical psychology, psychiatry, criminology, so- 
cial work, education, international relations and 
many others. the author’s words, culture has 
become “one the key notions contemporary 
American thought,” and tacking the qualifying 
remark “in our culture” all generalizations 
has become one the rules intellectual eti- 
quette. This rapid proliferation ideas and atti- 
tudes radiating from the central concept “cul- 
ture” has produced extremely wide range 
meanings. Professors Kroeber and Kluckhohn 


feel that the time has come for 

carrying out this design they have suc. 
ceeded blending the formula documentary 
source-book with essay the history 
ideas. The book remarkably free 
sonal bias. surveying hundreds written 
statements regarding the term under considera- 
tion, the two authors time imply the 
istence any “true” “correct” 
Instead their aim produce conscious 
awareness the possible range variation and 
provide historical perspective the many 
ideological contexts terms which the con- 
cept “culture” has been used. Their coverage in- 
cludes historians (from Herodotus Toynbee), 
philosophers (Kant, Herder, Hegel, Nietzsche, 
Cassirer, Ortega Gasset, al.), literary men 
(Matthew Arnold, Eliot), psychoanalytical 
writers (Freud, Kardiner) and, 
course, the complete gallery major and minor 
figures anthropology and sociology. 

the book the many definitions culture 
are grouped the basis the comparative 
emphasis which their authors place either 
descriptive (content-enumerative) historical, 
normative, psychological, configurational, ge- 
netic other elements. This followed 
chapter offering selection significant state- 
ments about culture, e.g. its nature, its com- 
ponents, its distinctive properties, its relation- 
ship with individual psychology, with language 
and with society. making this selection, 
the authors have treated the concept culture 
kind projective test stimulus capable 
eliciting forceful personal value-judgments 
and theoretical disquisitions. This has resulted 
particularly rich thesaurus ideas. 

The anthological appearance the volume 
should not mislead one minimize the original 
character the two authors’ contribution. Their 
statements interspersed among other men’s writ- 
ings relegated the end the book could 
easily rearranged into independent essay 
the science culture. Their argument favors 
the operational view culture reality-level 
(without any ontological implica- 
tions), not reducible individual psychology 
statistical portrayal the distribution 
patterns thought and behavior. 


Kroeber and Kluckhohn are aware 
the diffident attitude shown some 


chologists and social scientists regarding the ex- 
treme claims made the users the concept 
culture. They reassure them saying that 
“anthropologists not claim that culture 
vides complete explanation human behavior, 
merely that there cultural element most 
human behavior, and that certain things 
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havior make most sense when seen through 

The book concludes with two useful essays 
Alfred Meyer the concept the culture 
Germany and Russia. 


New York University 


The Quest for Community: Study the 
Ethics Freedom and Order. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1953. ix, 303 pp. $5.00. 


The argument this book stated Part 

Modern society characterized social dis- 
organization and personal insecurity, may 
judge selected scientific studies (Durkheim, 
Mayo, Horney) and the literature aliena- 
tion (Toynbee, Eliot, Berdyaev, al). The 
essential cause our insecurity the disloca- 
tion kinship, church, and other local groups 
the centralizing State. the face this 
anomie the key 19th-century ideas individual- 
ism, secularism and progress are the defen- 
sive. The quest for community the author’s 
concern for the intimate social solidarity and 
moral certainty associated with small groups. 

Part reviews the post-medieval era. Nisbet 
interprets the basic trend social organization 
the decline community and the rise the 
omnipotent State. single most decisive in- 
fluence upon Western social organization has 
been the development the centralized terri- 
torial State” (p. 98). The history the relevant 
political ideas associated with this process then 
summarized. The culmination the modern era 
totalitarianism, defined mass isolated 
persons who find their community mainly the 
central State, once the intermediate local and 
kinship groups have been undermined. Nisbet 
this signifies the “annihilation individuality” 
(p. 201). 

Part III asserts that freedom inheres au- 
tonomous local groups. “Freedom thrives cul- 
tural diversity, local and regional differentia- 
tion, associative pluralism, and, above all, 
the diversification power” (p. 265). Solution 
the contemporary problem order requires 
renewal small-group contexts for many 
social relationships. How this can accom- 
plished the author fails say. recognizes, 
however, that cannot turn back the clock. 

This book essentially conservative ideo- 
logical essay. stresses the social values 
localism and familism; carefully elucidates 
the “good” (i.e., community-making) aspects 
war. Yet unwittingly documents some leading 
arguments the Left. That anxiety and dis- 
organization and literature decay are 20th- 
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century characteristics true. But they are 
specific features “old regime” societies, like 
the Western nations today, preoccupied with war 
and the imminent dissolution their world. 
Nisbet’s conception the modern mass revolu- 
tions unfortunately patterned after 
Orwell’s 1984. more Olympian view would 
reveal that there confidence and reconstruc- 
tion the present era well pessimism and 
destructiveness. 

The analysis family roles and 
values brilliant. its broader aspects the 
reasoning may seem overdrawn some readers. 
Nineteenth century “individualism” has some- 
thing the straw man about it, and too has 
the so-called twentieth century “atomizing” 
the masses. The theory the primacy the 
State modern social change surely one- 
sided. not more useful conceive change 
single factor leads lags except for purposes 
analysis? Nisbet come perilously close 
one-factor theory change. 

His identification freedom with cultural di- 
versity and decentralized groups philosophi- 
cally legitimate but sociologically parochial. 
sociological definition freedom valid for any 
social system would run more like this: freedom 
subjective feeling personal well-being 
which results from the objective fact living 
effectively functioning society. society 
functions effectively the degree that its social 
structure integrated, that successfully meets 
its problems internal and external change, that 
socializes new members, satisfies reconciles 
their needs and expectations, etc. The point 
that number concrete patterns societal 
organization can meet this abstract definition 
freedom. entirely possible that among them 
Nisbet’s bogey, the totalitarian community— 
once the latter has been stabilized routinized. 
transition eras, societies fulfill their func- 
tional requirements less effectively; hence their 
members feel they have less freedom. 

Nisbet sees clearly the malintegration between 
primary groups and large-scale organization, and 
the resulting primary-group anomie. fails 
consider those sources personal insecurity 
which originate large-scale organization, e.g., 
the overemphasis competitive upward mo- 
bility, the business cycle and overproduction, 
institutional pressures toward war and imperial- 
ism, the persistence discrimination against 
minorities, management-labor conflict. Solution 
these problems will require more State action, 
probably nothing less than comprehensive cen- 
tral planning, which turn may provide frame- 
work for approaching the small-group problems 
raised Nisbet. 

The Quest for Community gives in- 
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cisive analysis certain lesser aspects the 
present crisis, but cure. 

Since sociological writing often criticized 
for incomprehensibility, pleasure note 
how exceptionally well written this book is. 


ArTHUR Davis 
Columbia University 


Essays the Sociology Knowledge. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. 
viii, 327 pp. $6.00. 


This volume contains six monographic essays 
written Karl Mannheim from 1923 1930, 
when was brilliant and already mature 
young scholar pre-Nazi Germany. The essays 
have now been lucidly translated and carefully 
edited Paul Kecskemeti, who has also written 
excellent introduction. this introduction 
there description the social and intel- 
lectual backgrounds Mannheim’s ideas. The 
social background was the moral disillusionment 
and utopianism post-World War Germany. 
The four main components the immediate in- 
tellectual background were Marxism, the phe- 
nomenology Husserl and Scheler, the anti- 
positivism Dilthey and Max Weber, and the 
structural approach “historicism” the cul- 
tural sciences and Gestaltism psychology. 
The introduction also presents detailed tracing 
out the evolution Mannheim’s ideas 
interaction with these social and intellectual 
forces, and brief but useful critique. Kecske- 
meti’s somewhat philosophical approach, this 
critique, the crucial problem relativism 
and absolutism knowledge can profitably 
supplemented the more sociological analysis 
Talcott Parsons (The Social System, Ch. 
VIII, Belief Systems and the Social System: 
The Problem the “Role and Robert 
Merton (Social Theory and Social Structure, 
Ch. IX, Karl Mannheim and the Sociology 
Knowledge). 

the first essay, “On the Interpretation 
Mannheim answers the ques- 
tion: How know and explain cultural phe- 
nomena? reaction against intellectual posi- 
tivism and atomism, Mannheim declares the in- 
dependence logic the cultural sciences 
which shall have one day” (p. 35) and the 
need for structural organic concept sys- 
tem that logic. Mannheim’s question this 
essay has recently been very systematically and 
extensively treated Znaniecki his monu- 
mental Cultural Sciences, Their Origin and De- 
velopment which likewise stresses the concepts 
“meaningfulness” and “system.” 

the second and third essays, Mannheim 
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deals intensively with the problem relativism 
and absolutism knowledge. the second, 
“Historicism,” his solution for this ancient dj- 
lemma thought that Reason Truth must 
seen dynamic, evolving totality rather 
than static, supra-temporal absolute. The 
third essay, “The Problem Sociology 
Knowledge,” Mannheim’s first statement 
the more essentially sociological theory which 
later enlarged and developed great detail 
his book, and Utopia. 

The theme the fourth essay, 
Cultural Phenomenon,” is, Mannheim’s 
own words (p. 198): “Different interpretations 
the world for the most part correspond the 
particular positions the various groups occupy 
their struggle for power.” this struggle, the 
process polarization creates dialectic ideas 
from which emerge new intellectual syntheses, 

The fifth essay, the Nature Economic 
Ambition and Its Significance for the Social 
Education Man,” pioneer exploration 
the “culture and personality” field has 
come called since Mannheim’s time. Here 
Mannheim discusses very concretely well 
analytically how social structure defines “suc- 
cess” differently for various groups and how 
social position molds individual personality and 
motives, directs ambition, and determines indi- 
vidual life-plans and life-chances. Max Weber’s 
influence especially notable this essay. 

The last essay, “The Problem Genera- 
tions,” analyzes the creation social structure 
and social change socially and historically dif- 
ferentiated age-groups and their associated in- 
tellectual and moral conceptions. Recent social 
science has treated only one small aspect this 
“problem generations” various studies 
the sociology adolescence. 

This but synopsis the main points 
exceedingly rich material. “Our view life,” 
Mannheim says (p. 84), “has already become 
thoroughly sociological,” and has been crea- 
tive leader the transformation our thought. 
Every page this work still rewards close 
study. These essays are all the more pleasurable 
read because they draw history, philosophy, 
literature, art, indeed, all culture for insight 
and example. learn, therefore, about many 
particular substantive matters well about 
the general sociological problems that are always 
Mannheim’s primary concern. There here, for 
example, wonderful intellectual history. espe- 
cially about Germany the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

can look forward one more volume 
Mannheim’s work. The next collection will in- 
clude two essays from the period covered 
the present volume and several others from the 
period beginning with his emigration from 
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Germany England 1933 and ending with 
his untimely death 1947. who are Karl 
Mannheim’s fellow-workers and successors 
sociology are fortunate that has had apprecia- 
tive friends make his classic work available 
all. 
BERNARD BARBER 
Barnard College, Columbia University 


Origins American Scientists. Knapp 
and Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1952. xiv, 450 pp. $7.50. 


This big book far and away the best study 
have the educational and social origins 
American natural scientists. Indeed, out- 
standingly good example social research 
general. based very large amount 
data collected statistical analysis, case study, 
and questionnaire. The analysis concerned 
with fundamental sociological problems and yet 
careful and modest. The basic empirical find- 
ing, among many significant ones, that the col- 
leges which are relatively most productive 
natural scientists are those small liberal arts 
colleges the Middle and Far West, secular- 
ized Protestant background, whose students 
come from small town rural communities 
without diversified occupational opportunities, 
and where least few the teachers are 
energetic, demanding, and warm enough person- 
alities create emulation and discipleship 
some their students. 

Especially since this short review, needs 
pointed out that the findings this book 
not pertain only the sociology science, 
the title may imply. The sociologist interested 
social stratification will discover valuable in- 
formation about amounts, types, and structural 
sources social mobility. The sociologist 
occupations and professions will learn about 
changing career patterns the United States 
and about social structural determinants occu- 
pational choice. The sociologist religion will 
find new materials bearing the influence 
Protestantism and Catholicism productivity 
science. The social psychologist interested 
socialization will read about the molding mo- 
tivation and aspiration that goes continually 
American colleges. And, since the findings 
the book have basic implications for American 
educational and social policy, high Government 
officials, heads philanthropic foundations, and 
college presidents can read with great profit. 

Finally, should mentioned that this study 
the origins American scientists was made 
psychologist and biologist under the direc- 
tion interdisciplinary committee the 
faculty Wesleyan University (Connecticut). 
is, therefore, itself example the scien- 
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tific contribution made the American liberal 
arts colleges “broad intellectual interest” in- 
tensively studied here. 


BERNARD BARBER 
Barnard College, Columbia University 


The World and the West. 
BEE. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1953. vii, pp. $2.00. 


History, Civilization and Culture: Introduc- 
tion the Historical and Social Philosophy 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952. xii, 259 pp. 
$4.50. 


Sorokin and Toynbee persist “bobbing up” 
together interesting fashion authors 
books which call for some serious attention from 
students the history civilization and soci- 
ology. Indeed, their affinity goes rather further 
than the chronological synchronism their pub- 
lished works. They may fairly described as, 
way, the Siamese-twins anti-intellectualism 
(or least anti-empiricism), neo-Augustinian- 
ism, and historical pessimism. Sorokin, least, 
glories this sort characterization, for 
and his publishers once wrote asking 
his books. 

The larger works these two authors, Soro- 
kin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics, and the first 
six volumes Toynbee’s Study History, 
appeared during the 1930’s. Both authors sum- 
marized their views books published 1948: 
Sorokin’s Reconstruction Humanity (he had 
already provided summary his The Crisis 
Our Age, 1941, and Society, Culture and 
Personality, 1947), and Toynbee’s Civilization 
Trial, which had the honor review jointly 
the ASR, August, 1948. 

Both authors have been favored with scholarly 
Boswells who have epitomized their main ideas 
and conclusions. This service was performed for 
Toynbee English historian, Somer- 
vell, who brought out abridgement Study 
History 1947 which was widely praised 
did much create veritable Toynbee cult 
Now, another English historian, Cowell, 


has epitomized Sorokin’s Social and 


Dynamics, and Society, Culture and Personality 
brief book about 250 pages (the Somer- 
vell abridgement ran 617 pages). Whereas 
the Somervell project was mainly abridge- 
ment Toynbee’s own book and language, 
Cowell’s achievement epitome presented 
the work another person summarizing and 
appraising (in highly laudatory fashion) the 
views Sorokin. Toynbee’s current book under 
review here brief forecast and anticipation 
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some the topics which will covered 
greater detail Volumes his Study 
History, the completion which now 
devoting his time. 

There space for any summary the 
fundamental concepts Sorokin and Toynbee 
which underlie the contents the two books 
here reviewed. have summarized them briefly 
Historical Sociology (pp. 105-115), and 
both authors are treated some detail chap- 
ters Introduction the History Soci- 
ology. addition, Pieter Geyl presented mas- 
terly critique Toynbee’s Study History 
the Journal the History Ideas, January, 
1948. 

Toynbee’s views, expressed his The 
World and the West, appear the reviewer 
be, the whole, rather more realistic and 
sounder than some those which buttressed 
his larger philosophy history. They may 
summarized about follows: 

The clash the cultures (and the potential 
clash arms) the West and East constitutes 
the chief world problem the second half 
the twentieth century. must solved, 
least kept pacific restraint, civilization 
not perish. For the most part, Toynbee lists 
Soviet (and Tsarist) Russia sector East- 
ern culture. 

Since 1500, least, the West has been the 
great aggressor world politics under the guise 
colonialism, modern imperialism, and mo- 
dicum religious and educational missionary 
enterprise. has been succesful because the 
superiority Western technology, especially 
since 1750. 

The civilization the East has not been 
easily brought into state harmony with 
Western culture because the East has only bor- 
rowed and accepted mainly one segment, albeit 
the most important, Western achievements, 
namely, our superior science and technology— 
our advanced material culture. This did partly 
because strange technology was less objection- 
able than strange religion (Christianity), and 
partly self-defense against the military and 
economic invasion the East the West. 

Soviet Communism has made greater appeal 
the peoples the East than has Western capi- 
talism and democracy because offers them 
ideology well technology. Another im- 
portant factor that Communism encourages 
rather than seeks suppress the revolt the 
colored world against its erstwhile white masters. 

What the solution? One may found 
the fact that, once Western technology ac- 
cepted, hard for the East prevent the 
gradual adoption other aspects Western 
culture. Gandhi understood this trend and sought 
frustrate and suppress it. But, more im- 


portant, according Toynbee, the need for 
the West supplement its technological con- 
tribution the East creating new spiritual 
religion (an Anglican revival) which will weld 
the whole world together attitude 
human fraternity. 

There little space for comment upon these 
ideas. Perhaps the best means mitigating the 
clash between West and East for the West 
recognize the nature and reality the revolt 
the colored world against Western imperial- 
ism, let run its course, and readjust the 
results. might also help the West could 
learn that, even though the East has tended 
welcome our technological contribution, this 
reason why should and must accept with 
equal eagerness our non-material culture. 
not improbable that the West has great deal 
learn from the East the latter field. 

Mr. Cowell’s epitome Sorokin’s philosophy 
history and theories cultural development 
able and faithful summary, more clear and 
elementary than the treatment Sorokin’s 
voluminous writings. The first portion presents 
Sorokin’s well-known theory the recurring 
fluctuations cultures. The two basic cultural 
types are the ideational and the sensate. The 
former founded faith and mysticism and 
stresses the role great men, often priests and 
prophets. The sensate type culture based 
empiricism, science and technology and 
concerned chiefly with the réle and lot the 
masses. Historic cultures have fluctuated from 
the ideational sensate, with intervening periods 
idealistic culture, compromise between the 
ideational and sensate which usually brings 
strong stimulus scholarly, artistic and ma- 
terial activity. Sorokin fervently eulogizes idea- 
tional cultures and historic periods and blister- 
ingly condemns the sensate. Most our evils 
and troubles today arise from the fact that 
are bogged down the terminal stages 
decadent sensate cultural era. Sorokin offers 
adequate explanation why these eternally re- 
curring fluctuations take place, other than that 
they arise from forces within each culture and 
not from stimuli from without. 

the remainder the book, Mr. Cowell ap- 
plies these theories the types and fluctuations 
cultures the historic trends the develop- 
ment art, music, literature, philosophy, sci- 
ence, ethics, law, social relationships, politics, 
economics, war, revolution, personality and be- 
havior problems, and the nature cultural de- 
velopment and social change. The evidence 
erudition present the original volumes main- 
tained and many charts and graphs are included. 
These are, the original, times illuminat- 
ing and valid, while other places they compare 
the incomparable and measure the immeasurable. 
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The book closes with prediction gloom 
and doom for decades come mankind hope- 
lessly plods its weary way through ever greater 
demoralization and decadence until our sensate 
period ends and salvation appears with the ar- 
rival ideational idealistic age. How 
desperately Sorokin and Cowell clutch any 
straw which appears them constitute evi- 
dence impending ideational purity and beauty 
penetrating the murky clouds sensate de- 
generacy can illustrated the emphasis 
they put the Korean war viewed im- 
pressive symptom the triumph high moral 
values over selfish materialism political 
expediency (p. 247). 

There little nothing new the Cowell 
epitome anyone who has read Sorokin’s larger 
volumes. But very convenient and reliable 
short-cut for beginners sociology for non- 
sociologists who wish obtain speedily and 
easily possible good general idea Soro- 
kin’s basic concepts and methods. the whole, 
the epitome clear and well-written although 
times the readers will compelled wrestle 
with needless semantic monstrosities as, for ex- 
ample, when the social philosophy Liberalism 
emerges page 115 under the guise “Col- 
lectivistic Sociological Singularism.” 

The value the epitome, Sorokin’s 
original works this field (aside from the vast 
body incidental knowledge compiled and pre- 
sented), depends largely upon the degree 
validity which can assigned Sorokin’s gen- 
eral and fundamental theories cultural types 
and fluctuations throughout history. this mat- 
ter, even expert and objective appraisals may 
well differ widely. The reviewer, with some con- 
siderable knowledge the facts involved the 
history civilization and the processes social 
change, unable concede any validity what- 
ever Sorokin’s classification cultures his 
theory social and cultural change. The basic 
types cultures can more accurately and 
characterized, and far more sub- 
stantial and intelligible interpretations the 
course human history and cultural evolution 
can and have been propounded. This does not, 
however, preclude the cheerful concession 
the reviewer that Sorokin easily the most 
erudite living social scientist. just too bad 
that his vast learning has been distorted ex- 
treme personal subjectivity. 

Any man surely entitled his personal re- 
ligious convictions, his mystical experiences, and 
his ecstatic visions. But synthesize, integrate 
and project these highly personal and purely sub- 
jective reactions into pretentious philosophy 
history and then offer the latter valid 
explanation cultural evolution and human ex- 


perience surely approaches the borders phan- 
tasy. Sorokin’s philosophy history fair 
sample the ideational conceptions which are 
rescue mankind from the foul abyss sen- 
sate existence, then shall likely step 
from the frying-pan into the fire such 
ideational epoch should ultimately dawn 
humanity. 
Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, 


Titoism and the Cominform. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1952. viii, 243 pp. $4.00. 


This account events concerning the 
sovietization Eastern Europe. Two phases 
this process are presented: the pre-Comin- 
form, and the post-Cominform, differing the 
form Communist control and the degree 
economic and political dependence upon 
Moscow. the course process regi- 
mentation which leads the unconditional 
subordination the will the Kremlin, there 
were some leaders all Communist parties 
Eastern Europe who had some difficulty 
adapting themselves the realities Soviet 
control. These people showed certain lack 
understanding some fundamental prin- 
ciples Bolshevik rule satellites, such 
the “liberating role” the Red Army, and 
the leadership the Soviet Union the world 
revolutionary movement (“the base the 
Soviet world revolution”), which objective 
all local national interests have subordi- 
nated. was have over-all instrument 
the application such policy that the Comin- 
form was organized. The Bolsheviks have en- 
forced this policy unconditional submission 
also splitting the leaderships the satellite 
Communist parties into rival factions, elimi- 
nating from the leadership people who have 
considerable local following and support, and 
placing Russian experts advisers all 
key positions the administrations these 
countries. 

While all other Eastern European satellites 
this policy required only few purges top 
Communist leaders, Yugoslavia the process 
adaptation was more difficult and resulted 
the expulsion the Yugoslav Communist 
Party from the Cominform. The leaders the 
Yugoslav Communist Party had accepted un- 
reservedly the fundamental principles which 
the relations between the Soviet Union and 
the satellites are based. They had, however, 
shown great deal naiveté concerning the 
actual application these principles and their 
ritual. Since they had clearly demonstrated 
the course the war that the interests 
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the Soviet Union and not those Yugoslavia 
were primary importance them true 
Communists, they childishly believed that this 
demonstration blind faith plus their out- 
standing achievements fast sovietization 
the country gave them the right exhibit some 
local independence action. They also thought 
that they could overlook some the ritual 
that has been established the relations be- 
tween the Communist Party the Soviet Un- 
ion and other Communist parties, such as, the 
attitude humbleness, reverence and 
gratitude toward the Soviet Union and its rep- 
resentatives, even when these function mere 
intelligence agents satellite lands. The pun- 
ishment for the slightest show independence 
disregard the ritual is, outstanding 
cases, death. Yugoslavia, however, for rea- 
sons historical nature, the Russians had 
not advanced sufficiently their policy 
splitting the leadership and placing their own 
agents all key positions, particularly the 
police and the armed forces. Therefore un- 
able liquidate Tito and his clique, they had 
expel the whole Party from the Cominform. 

“Titoism” therefore not ideology, states 
the author, but name covering variety 
reasons why number Communist leaders 
were unable adapt themselves the realities 
absolute control the Soviet Union. 
sounds therefore like wishful thinking when the 
author, the last part the book, claims 
that “Titoism” might eventually develop into 
ideology which will differ from Bolshevism. 
The structure Communist Yugosalvia closely 
follows that the Soviet Union. This struc- 
ture must perpetuated means self- 
perpetuation power the present ruling 
faction, the author himself admits. How 
then can “Titoism” develop into ideology 
essentially different from Bolshevism, long 
the main function the ideology such 
ruling group maintain the existing mono- 
lithic power-structure? The question whether 
not certain degree local autonomy 
Communist parties the interest Soviet 
world revolution, not sufficient itself 
form the content ideology all other 
features the ideology are essentially the same 
those Bolshevism. But “Titoism” fails 
develop into ideology essentially different 
from Bolshevism country whose masses 
are anti-Communist and whose peoples are torn 
national rivalries and conflicting political 
orientations, can the West rely Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia ally case war? Perhaps these 
should the “grounds upon which the West 
should determine its attitude toward Tito.” 

Tomasic 


Indiana University 
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Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites. 
University Press (Hoover Institute Studies, 
Series Elite Studies, No. 8), 1952. vii, 
130 pp. $1.75. 


One series the elites major coun- 
tries, this urbane and witty study great 
value all those interested leadership, the 
development contemporary China, the 
extra-Russian activities the Communist Party. 
The scholarship outstanding, the prose style 
excellent. There is, however, index. 

Following analysis the collapse the 
imperial inner circle, the author discusses the 
development the Kuomintang; the emergence 
Communist Party leadership; characteristics 
common Chinese party elites and their differ- 
ences; developments under the People’s Re- 
public. 

The author has displayed remarkable skill 
locating variety sources, many not usually 
identified having material the Chinese 
political scene. These are supplemented data 
and interpretations from number experts 
and their personal files, well material 
from the Hoover Library. Valuable perspective 
and information was obtained 
author’s trip the Far East late 1950, when 
interviews were held with, among others, 
Roy Dehra Dun, India, and Chang Kuo-t’ao 
Hong Kong. 

Mr. North shows that both elites there 
were first majority young, Western 
trained and oriented revolutionaries, many 
them sons scholar-officials, businessmen, 
landlords, pushed into revolutionary party poli- 
tics the frustrations disorganized colonial 
economy. time went on, more often than 
not their personal lot worsened (an exception 
the more frequently encountered situation 
which elite members have experienced up- 
ward social mobility), while the movement they 
had started and the widening impact Western 
thought penetrated new strata the popu- 
lation. Lower-middle-class and peasant elements 
began make their way into both the Kuomin- 
tang and Communist Party hierarchies, largely 
the role men violence well through 
the increasingly more important channel 
leadership: the army. (In China the symbol 
specialists were relatively few; organizers were 
about half the elite.) 

Here the similarities cease. The Kuomintang 
permitted itself come increasingly under 
the urban-minded control those seeking 
personal economic advantage business activi- 
ties, while the Communist Party managed 
transform itself from “intellectually, oriented 
organization into rural mass-oriented one.” 
made use the ideological weapons inherent 
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but also attracted many young, Western- 
educated malcontents who were keenly aware 
the problems the rural village, their home 
environment. These problems were shared 
most Chinese. view the polarization the 
two political parties and the disorganization 
Chinese society, the struggle eventually became 
civil war, and retrospect not surprising 
that the Communists won. 

the basis the findings this study, 
what does the future hold? The author suggests 
some the pitfalls the Chinese Communist 
elite must avoid, including the possibility that 
rushing the agrarian revolution might result 
peasant upsurge which would make the Com- 
munist elite, effect, counterrevolutionary 
force. Furthermore there likelihood that 
Chinese-Russian relations may deteriorate. 
their actions elsewhere, the Russians are certain 
work for tightening Russian discipline 
over the Chinese Communist movement. Helped 
such studies this—perhaps the equivalent 
much military potential our policy makers 
Washington only know how use them—we 
the West can hope exploit the antagonisms 
between Russia and China. 

FENTON KEYES 

Skidmore College 


The Progress Underdeveloped Areas. Edited 
Bert Chicago: The Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1952. 297 pp. 
$4.75. 


The twenty-seventh Harris Institute Inter- 
national Relations recognizing the widespread 
interest the problems underdeveloped 
areas called together sixteen economists, anthro- 
pologists, political scientists, sociologists, and 
governmental administrators under the chair- 
manship Professor Bert Hoselitz con- 
sider the problems inherent the various 
technical aid programs and the role the 
Social Sciences them. The result volume 
crucial interest the Social Sciences, and 
perhaps particularly sociologists, who inci- 
dentally have small role it. For implicit 
these discussions the query what can 
the Social Sciences aid the development 
and implementation technical aid programs. 
query, would seem, overwhelming perti- 
nence the sociologist. 

The formal presentations the problems 
social change nonindustrialized areas they 
come under the impact technological change, 
have been organized the editor around three 
major interests: Part the historical approach 
economic growth; Part II, the cultural 
aspects economic growth; Part III, problems 
economic policy. The papers subsumed under 
these headings although varying merit are 
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unfortunate that the reader this volume 
does not also have before him the mimeographed 
transcript the round-table discussions which 
followed each paper, for these are times more 
illuminating than the invited papers presented 
here. 

Part III the discussion and analysis 
the technical aid programs presented (Konrad 
Bekker, Point Program the United 
States”; Samuel Hayes, Jr., “Personality and 
Culture Problems Point IV”); and the 
problems respecting the implementation 
these programs raised and directed towards 
the Social Sciences. One response found 
the caution signs the anthropologists raise 
Part II. They point several cultural resistants 
social change which administrators should 
aware such social values and attitudes with 
respect individual industry, honesty, accumu- 
lation wealth and distrust government 
barriers social change. (Ralph Linton, 
tural and Personality Factors Affecting Eco- 
nomic Growth”; Melville Herskovits, 
Problem Adapting Societies New 
Walter Goldschmidt, “The Interrelations 
Between Cultural Factors and the Acquisition 
New Technical the opposition 
elites social change, (Robert Lamb, 
“Political Elites and the Process Economic 
Development”; Linton; Goldschmidt); social 
structures exemplified family systems 
barriers innovation (Linton; Goldschmidt) 
the implicit ethnocentrism westerners their 
approach certain peoples “backward” 
creates hostilities which constitute barriers 
(Herskovits). This type precautionary advice 
largely seen negative the administrator 
(Hayes) who looking for positive and con- 
crete guidance. 

The demand for guidance found the social 
scientists setting out series generalizations 
basis programmatic action. Programs 
change, they stated, must take into account 
customs the established order (Herskovits, 
Goldschmidt). Programs technical aid should 
involve the problem cultural continuity 
(Morris Opler, “The Problem Selective 
Culture Chance”). The effects technological 
change are that breaking down the ties 
group solidarity and subverting the native 
systems authority (Goldschmidt). Peasants 
suspect attempts improvement (Linton). 

These generalizations, hardly need 
lengthy specialized effort, provide little the 
way guidance programs concerned not 
with primitive societies but with relatively in- 
dustrialized and nonindustrialized countries. The 
administrators such programs are concerned 
with the behavior farmers, businessmen, con- 
sumers, legislators, investors, voters, etc. 
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(Hayes). The administrator need know- 
ing not just what are the cultural barriers 
change but what ways can found eliminate 
knowing how local leaders can identified and 
how local organizations can utilized, and 
learning what are the most influential groups 
promoting retarding change. 

The lone paper sociologist (Marion 
Levy, “Some Sources the Vulnerability 
the Structures Relatively Nonindustrialized 
Societies Those Highly Industrialized 
Societies”) does try provide systematic 
series propositions applicable relatively 
nonindustrialized areas. However, this paper 
while brilliant execution suffers from level 
abstraction which provides little the way 
immediate working tools for the administra- 
tor. 

The failure the social sciences provide 
the necessary guidance for these programs 
should not construed entirely their fault. 
administrator define his problems and express 
his needs. The Social Sciences under the glare 
this examination show several lacunae. 
true that the social scientist can provide analytic 
data the Todas, the Semangs and the Ganda, 
and historical discussions industrialization 
Canada and Europe (Part I), but what the 
intelligentsia Burma, the businessmen 
Pakistan, the legislators Japan, the peas- 
ants Iran. The concepts and methods 
sociological research communities, communi- 
cations, classes, attitudes, etc., need trying out 
the culture areas the underdeveloped re- 
gions the world. 

The objectives Point Programs are 
examined discerning and wise statement 
(Jacob Viner, “America’s Aims and the Progress 
Underdeveloped Countries”). The author 
recognizes that the paramount interest the 
United States these programs one 
security, although does point out that these 
interests are not without their humanitarian 
aspects. The difficulty much the social 
science discussion that avoids recognizing 
this very point which would permit see 
itself engaged value laden undertaking. 
The confusion what Weber describes 
preference statements and fact statements runs 
constant theme through the proceedings 
muddy the diverse objectives social scien- 
tists and policy-makers. The proceedings the 
Institute are limited its failure consider 
several vital problems germane its central 
interest. The demographic problems under- 
developed areas are given only fleeting reference, 
and problems communications which con- 
tinuc bewilder foreign aid programs are 
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only tangentially touched upon. Both these 
are basic adequate analysis change, 
and the implementation programs designed 
foster such change. comprehensive state- 
ment needed research developments might 
well have been included the proceedings. 

This volume, however, has brought together 
valuable introductory attack the develop- 
ing field scholarly interest nonindustrial- 
ized areas, and has attempted lay the ground- 
work for much needed interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. 

Marcson 
Brooklyn College 


Land for Tomorrow: The Underdeveloped 
World. Stamp. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1952. 230 pp. 
$4.00. 


“No problem confronting today more 
important than that matching the world’s 
use its natural resources with the needs 
its people.” This book, while containing 
chapter the world’s people, deals with the 
resources side the equation. Its discussion 
from the beginning tuned the thesis 
President Truman’s Point Program, which 
program interested alleviating the pov- 
erty the people living the so-called 
“underdeveloped” areas the world. 

The question immediately raised the 
author is, “What, practical sense, 
defined underdeveloped area? How 
maximum output per unit area maximum 
output per man-hour? the most prosperous 
farming areas the world, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina, 
for instance, the output per man-hour very 
high. many the highly developed agri- 
cultural areas, Northern Europe for instance, 
the output per unit area very high. some 
the so-called underdeveloped areas, parts 
China and Japan, for instance, output per unit 
area very high but output per man-hour 
low. some the underdeveloped areas, out- 
put per man-hour and unit areas are both low. 
some areas there still poverty when some- 
thing near the maximum use natural resources 
made with whatever technology practically 
applicable the farming set-up. These combi- 
nations facts easily lead the conclusion 
that poverty primarily due the fact that 
there too much population for the resources 
available. Other conclusions are that either 
population pressure these areas must 
lessened new vast areas must developed 
for settlement. 

The author estimates that all the unde- 
veloped lands the world, like the “dense 
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forests Brazil” and the “wide-open savannahs 
productive the average well-farmed lands 
Northern Europe, the world could support 
four times its present population, ten billion 
people. the development such lands were 
economically feasible, this would course mean 
great shift the locales much the 
world’s population. Because such has happened 
the adjustment man-land ratios the past, 
there widespread belief that offers the 
solution the present and future. the face 
this fact, the author asserts that there are 
greater immediate prospects increasing agri- 
cultural output the middle latitudes than 
there securing immediate help the 
world food situation from much more difficult 
tropical lands. 

There vast difference between uninhabited 
and habitable lands, and most uninhabited lands 
are unoccupied sparsely settled for good and 
sufficient reasons. Equatorial lands, while vast 
and sparsely populated, could brought and 
kept under cultivation only tremendous 
cost. Their development more than task 
for bulldozers. the task conserving and 
building the soils, the adequate technical knowl- 
edge for which not now available. Further- 
more, the incidence debilitating disease 
high the tropics for both men and animals. 
Still further, the primary products agriculture 
from such areas could not made available 
urban and export markets without the con- 
struction vast and extensive networks 
transportation. This not say that the 
problem the development and use these 
lands should not attacked and solved. But 
the cost pioneering these areas bound 
require great expenditures capital which 
will probably have supplied states 
other highly organized groups. the author 
says, “The battles these fields are not yet 
won, indeed not know how the battles 
should won.” 

All this looks like blue picture, but the 
author not pessimistic. sees opportunities 
ameloriate the conditions living and 
improve the techniques agricultural produc- 
tion the poverty areas the world. sees 
considerable opportunities increase both pro- 
duction and population the already “de- 
veloped” areas the world. doesn’t even 
fear that “the white races are being swamped 
colored—brown, black, red—races.” The 
rate population increase the last century 
has been greater Europe than Asia and 
greater America than India. believes 
that wise and judicious land development 
more practical and fruitful approach than 
attack the population issue directly. 

“In world short food surely clear 


that what matters the actual amount food 
produced,” and therefore the higher the output 
per unit area the greater efficiency the 
farmer. The need for the optimum use 
every acre land. This being accomplished 
only where holdings are small enough 
demand the maximum efficiency the use 
science and the arts husbandry. does not 
exclude the use modern mechanization, which 
today feasible and actually being practiced, 
fields ten twelve acres. does require 
that machinery must “redesigned suit the 
conditions good land management and not 
farm lands altered accommodate high 
mechanization.” This the best answer for the 
world whole, “the solution the problem 
preserving the new lands middle latitudes, 
and due course and suitably modified through 
research and experimentation, lands yet 
tamed the tropics.” 

Adequate food course not the only need 
underdeveloped areas, nor land the only 
natural resource. Good diet demands cooked 
food and cooking demands fuel. this must 
added water supply and sanitation, housing, 
heating and lighting and ultimately refrigeration, 
for the preservation food. This means the 
development petroleum, mineral and water 
resources, and even the development manu- 
facturing. The author reviews the areas the 
world where these resources are underdeveloped 
and reaches the conclusion that “It may that 
certain underdeveloped areas will able 
pay for their own development. Mineral deposits 
are, however, many cases remote from settle- 
ment and their development requires transpor- 
tation, even exportation. Furthermore, they are 
non-renewable. Water resources, the other 
hand, are renewable and have greater potentiali- 
ties. Even they are not widely dispersed 
easily developed land.” 

Under two chapters, “Salvaging the Old 
World” and “Preserving the New World” the 
author presents validation his conclusions. 
cites Denmark, once described the smallest 
and poorest country Europe, now supporting 
four million the best fed people the world 
ten and one-half miilion acres, five-sevenths 
only productive farm lands. cites the results 
land planning England during and since 
the recent war, under the “concept the 
optimum use every acre the national in- 
terest.” names the crucial issue the 
poverty areas the world being “how 
break the vicious circle” the peasant farmer 
who poor that can’t buy efficient imple- 
fertilizer, can’t buy fuel and therefore 
burns his cowdung, and who therefore has poor 
crops and animais and surplus for sale. The 
first step breaking this vicious circle for 
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easier than develop new geographical fron- 
tiers, chiefly because depends much more 
technical know-how than does giant 
undertakings and immense expenditures 
capital. Furthermore, some agriculture’s most 
serious problems have resulted from running 
too rapidly away from the folk practices 
peasant farmers. The application science and 
even mechanization folk farming some- 
thing which both peasants and scientists can 
participate. This would modernized peas- 
antry, use the author’s description, 
anced, mixed farming small holdings.” 
convinced that balanced type mixed farm- 
ing, probably small units points the chief 
direction for both planning and aid programs, 
and further says that “maximum output per 
acre all tillable lands the world would 
achieve maximum production for the support 
maximum population and would come nearest 
producing food for all.” 
TAYLOR 
Washington, 


The Politics Agriculture: Soil Conservation 
and the Struggle for Power Rural America. 
Press, 1952. 282 pp. $4.00. 


This not easy book review, although 
the topic one that should considerable 
interest the sociologist and particularly the 
one who has basic concern with rural life. 
Perhaps the reviewer has too much difficulty 
understanding the basic frame reference used 
the author, possibly was too much influ- 
enced the meagerness the stated objectives, 
may that not astute enough 
appreciate the author’s method, might 
have expected style presentation that would 
ill-fitted the subject matter under con- 
sideration. any case found difficult 
book read and hard one review. 

One should reasonably expect get over- 
all view book from careful examination 
its table contents, especially one which 
gives detailed subheadings for the parts the 
various chapters the case with the volume 
under consideration. Therefore, let focus 
attention upon this. begin with the book 
divided into three parts, namely, “The In- 
terests,” subdivided into nine chapters, “The 
Process Policy Formation,” embracing four 
chapters; and “Recommendations and General 
Interpretations,” including only two chapters. 

more detailed consideration Part indi- 
cates that Chapter “Politics and Agriculture.” 
discusses the political question, the soil con- 
servation phase, and underlying issues. This 
followed chapter devoted “The Colleges 
Agriculture,” which the colleges and poli- 
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tics, conflict over policy origins, collective politi- 
cal action, the position the colleges agri- 
culture, the Agricultural Extension Service, 
Extension’s response federal programs, and 
emergent issues are the topics discussed. Then 
attention devoted “Extension and the 
Farm Bureau,” with the policy issue, legal ties 
and informal understandings, pros and cons, 
bills divorcement, the divorce—anticipations 
and probable consequences, the difficulties 
divorce, and what policy? are the subtitles. 
Chapter IV, “The Soil Conservation Service— 
The Land Doctors,” the author attempts 
paint panorama the Soil Conservation 
Service followed treatments its achieve- 
ments and the tasks ahead, engineers the 
land, and the administrative line. “Soil Con- 
servation Districts” the title the next chap- 
ter which anticipations and what happened 
and problems and potentialities are the sub- 
divisions. This followed “The Soil Con- 
servation Service and Union 
Conservation and Parity.” The first these 
treats the compulsion play politics, political 
strategy and techniques, ideology, 
pretations the activities the Soil Conser- 
vation Service; and the second discusses the 
Production and Marketing Administration, how 
organized, the PMA variety conser- 
vation, and the contrasts, conflicts, and recrimi- 
nations between the Agricultural Conservation 
Programs Branch this agency and the Soil 
Conservation Service. “Farmer Administration” 
and “The AAA-PMA Politics” are the ade- 
quately descriptive titles the other two 
chapters Part 

Politics Administration the United States 
Department Agriculture,” subdivided into 
discussions the strategic role appropria- 
tions, policy “organization product,” the 
USDA replies the Farm Bureau, the failure 
singlehanded reorganization the USDA 
1948, and the Department and the controversies 
1948. This followed “Congress Goes 
the Farmer,” which discusses the hearings 
various parts the country Congressional 
committees 1947, and “The Hoover Commis- 
sion and Its Sequel.” “The 1951 Reorganiza- 
tion” completes this section. 

The two concluding chapters, grouped together 
Part III, carry the titles “Farm Family 
Living” and “General Political Implications.” 
The first focuses attention upon the policy goal 
and proposes, substitute for those implicitly 
explicitly being followed, “the improvement 
farm family living soil-conserving base.” 
Then the difficulties farm planning, institu- 
tional obstacles, and the importance ideology 
are each considered turn. The final chapter 
implications brings the constitutional 
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system, group politics, politics and administra- 
tion, partisan politics and the drive for power. 

short appendix, note abbreviations 
and terms, acknowledgements, and the indexes 
are also included the volume. 

The foregoing should make evident that 
considerable length and with what seems 
unnecessary repetitiousness the author deals 
with the struggle for power the part the 
Department Agriculture, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Agricultural Extension 
Service, the Colleges Agriculture, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration (after 1945 
the Production and Marketing Administration), 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Farmers Union, and various their 
divisions and leaders. Undoubtedly this 
important field study and may that 
more discerning readers will able get 
clearer understanding the nature and results 
all than has been possible for the 
reviewer obtain. 

Lynn 

University Florida 


Graphic Regional Sociology: Study Ameri- 
MERMAN and Wors. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: The Phillips Book 
Store, 1952. 206 pp. $3.50 


The central propositions this book (“in- 
spired the brilliant monographs Durk- 
heim”) are that America (meaning the United 
States America) comprises seven geo-social 
regions, each possessed its own social system, 
its own regional collective personality and its 
own regional state anomie. From this diversity 
regional organization stems the genius 
American achievement, and lies model 
World causal forces which have 
made come back again and again toward the 
ideal united world” (p. 10). 

Certainly the intention step the discus- 
sion regions from levels geographic descrip- 
tion sociological analysis (Chapter IX) com- 
mands the attention sociologists. Whether the 
introduction such concepts social space, 
social time, and social bifocality fulfill this 
intention, however, doesn’t seem con- 
vincingly established. The exploration re- 
gional features for evidence mechanical 
organic solidarity interesting and probably rele- 
vant. But “regional personality” shifts around: 
now the region has it, now some person who 
lives the region! Maybe should make 
our regional mind! 

Perhaps the most important sociological con- 
tribution the last chapter, written not the 
co-authors, but Albert Pierce, who refutes 


rather successfully the most frequent sociologi- 
cal criticisms regionalism. But seems 
falter his last paragraph accusing critics 
misunderstanding confusion rather than 
acknowledging that lot criticism invited 
the unclear expositors regionalism. 

From pages textual material and 
half-dozen pages maps and charts are pre- 
sented for each the seven regions: South Ap- 
palachian-Ozark, Northeastern Urban Industrial, 
Cornbelt, Wheatbelt, Arid West, and Pacific. 

doubt after some future revision this 
“monograph” will somewhat less vulnerable 
attack certain points and levels. the 
moment, however, cannot overlooked that 
errors grammar and spelling with other viola- 
tions the conventions exposition are re- 
flection carelessness that may suspected 
prevail also thinking and uses data. 
any rate would better they did not ap- 
pear books that students use (pronoun with- 
out antecedent, 126; plural subject and sin- 
gular verb, 92; letters omitted, 125; etc., 
etc.). 

The irrelevant well the relevant items 
are reproduced from the coverpage ex- 
periment station bulletin (p. 105) The 
authors’ interpretations are inserted below bor- 
rowed maps but above the credit lines the 
maps. 

Several pictographs pp. 104, 106) 
lead one suspect that the book may have 
been designed part for pupils elementary 
schools. The general structure the book (like 
that magpie’s nest) more mechanical than 
organic. 

Howarp 

University Kentucky 


Methodological Study Migration and Labor 
Mobility Michigan and Ohio 1947. 
Oxford, Ohio: Scripps 
Foundation for Research Population Prob- 
lems, 1952. vi, 100 pp. $1.00. 


This monograph describes the results 
special tabulation made the Bureau Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. The insurance 
records which the tabulation was based are 
described chapter contributed Saul 
Hearn and Paul Eldridge the Bureau. Briefly, 
information from the worker’s application for 
account number, the employer’s application 
for identification number, and the employer’s 
quarterly tax return brought together and 
punched the “annual employee card.” From 
this card, each change industry, employer, 
location employment during the year and 
within covered employment can obtained. 
These cards represent permanent one per cent 
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sample all the employees who have had work 
covered employment since 1937. 

The present study confined those em- 
ployees the sample with some covered wages 
earned Michigan Ohio 1947. This seg- 
ment the sample comprised 54,737 cases. 

Mobility examined terms (a) change 
county employment (migration), (b) change 
industry, and (c) change employer. 
terms comparisons all four quarters, about 
one-third all workers Michigan and Ohio 
were mobile one more these senses. 
About one-sixth were migrants. About per 
cent the workers who were mobile any 
sense changed their industry employment, 
“industry” being defined terms 78-cate- 
gory system. (It would have been helpful the 
reader had this system been listed ap- 
pendix.) Practically all the mobile workers 
changed employers. 

most the tables, mobility determined 

comparisons the first and last quarters 
employment the year. Furthermore, most 
the analysis carried out terms 
set three mutually exclusive categories: mi- 
grants, nonmigrants who were industry-mobile, 
and workers who were employer-mobile but 
neither industry-mobile nor migrants. Here total 
mobility becomes the sum these components. 
Using these definitions, find that migrants 
constituted per cent all workers; industry- 
mobile workers, per cent; and employer- 
mobile workers, per cent. 
addition data for the State totals, Bogue 
also presents consolidated distributions for coun- 
ties grouped into metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas. These areas are earlier 
version his State Economic Areas, which have 
been adopted the Bureau Agricultural 
Economics and the Bureau the Census. The 
fact that rather different patterns mobility 
were frequently observed specific areas (Chap- 
ter XI) suggests that generalizations made for 
Michigan and Ohio may not apply very well 
other parts the United States. 

Five chapters deal with mobility relation- 
ship various characteristics the worker. 
These are sex and race (Negro non-Negro), 
age, type industry, pattern quarters 
employment, and annual earnings. Each chapter 
ends with section dealing with the net effect 
mobility upon the composition the covered 
labor force with respect the given character- 
istic. Sometimes the bad practice followed 
showing the percentage distribution net mi- 
grants when there are both positive and negative 
frequencies. 

Workers who had been covered employ- 
ment noncontiguous quarters were particu- 


larly mobile. There are some slippery conceptual 
problems here including the evaluation the 
effect length exposure risk. Annual 
earnings are defined wages earned covered 
employment. Since, prior 1951, wages ex- 
cess $3,000 year did not need re- 
ported, there rather larger proportion 
cases the open-end interval, “3,000 and over.” 
Roughly speaking, workers whose annual earn- 
ings fell the second lowest quartile for their 
group tended most mobile. 

The chapter titled Multiple-Variable Anal- 
ysis Migration and Industry-Mobility” ana- 
lyzes mobility rates each the above charac- 
teristics standardized for one more the 
other characteristics. The previous patterns can- 
not entirely “explained” these standardi- 
zations; but standardization for annual earnings 
strikingly reduces the differences within rate 
patterns other characteristics, particularly 
the case age. 

The final chapter contains “labor mobility 
hypotheses.” Most these are generalizations 
based relationships observed the study. 
Bogue discusses mobility” and “occu- 
pational mobility” additional types labor 
mobility. B.O.A.S.I. records provide infor- 
mation occupational mobility; and, fact, 
none the kinds mobility studied this 
monograph would classed “vertical” 
“social” mobility sociologists. 

Perhaps one the reasons why this vast body 
material has been neglected demographers 
that the universe covered does not correspond 
any their usual concepts. 1947 about 
two-thirds all workers were covered em- 
ployment least one quarter, but important 
segments the labor force were not represented. 
the coverage Social Security expanded, 
this limitation will become less important and 
decreasing fraction all labor mobility will 
unreported. This study does not use some 
the unique potentialities the data. 
For example, mobility not related annual 
earnings the year before the move. There 
very little streams mobility, such those 
between two specific industries. 

Nevertheless, the Bureau Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance records are valuable the 
only extensive source annual data mo- 
bility for small areas. Moreover, they could 
the basis major bridge between the study 
the labor force and that migration. 
hoped that the research interests 
scholars will combine with the resources the 
Bureau Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
produce continuing tabulations this material. 


Henry Jr. 
Bureau the Census 
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The American City. Stuart QuEEN and 
CARPENTER. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1953. viii, 383 pp. $5.50. 


Persons interested urban sociology are in- 
deed fortunate that there now available 
number general works the field suitable 
both texts for classroom purposes and sum- 
maries the current status research. Within 
the last two years there have appeared five books 
this type. Two are books readings, two are 
entirely new single-author titles the field, and 
the fifth, which the book under review, may 
plete revision previous work, one pleases. 
one sense revision—it replaces The 
City, co-authored Queen and Thomas 
Although Carpenter has replaced the late Lewis 
Thomas the collaboration, his predecessor 
given appropriate recognition the preface 
with the statement that “his influence continues 
reflected throughout the present work.” 
the authors point out, “The approaches the 
urban sociologist and ecologist continue domi- 
nate the treatment.” This reflected the fact 
that the general organization the book remains 
pretty much the same. Many chapter headings 
are virtually unchanged. The work continues 
bear the stamp the “Chicago School” (Park, 
Burgess, McKenzie, al). 

Nevertheless, there are number significant 
changes which probably justify regarding 
“new” contribution the field urban soci- 
ology. Its newness revolves mainly around the 
reorganization the basic frame reference 
terms (1) sharp distinction between 
urbanism (number and density population) 
and urbanization (the urban way life); (2) the 
construction hypothetical rural-urban con- 
tinuum correlating urbanism and urbanization— 
with small numbers, homogeneity, and “primary” 
contacts one logical extreme and large num- 
bers, heterogeneity, and “secondary” contacts 
the other; and (3) the employment rigorous 
empirical methodology for testing the above 
hypotheses, which Index Urbanism 
set utilizing county data from the continental 
United States based the 1940 census. 

Queen and Carpenter draw heavily upon the 
research Redfield (The Folk Culture Yuca- 
tan) and Loomis and Beegle (Rural Social Sys- 
tems) for their conceptions the rural-urban 
continuum, but beyond these constructing 
their own index urbanism which both eco- 
logical and quantitative. this way they ap- 
proach interaction, relationships, and norms in- 
directly. They believe this more practi- 
cable, although “this procedure leaves much 
desired.” 


Their Index the arithmetic mean sepa- 


rate measures urbanism—population percent- 
ages resident places ranging from 500 persons 
those with 500,000 more. The validity 
their Index tested correlations with “six 
other commonly used measures urbanism” 
and with quite satisfactory results (the specific 
correlations range from .75 .86). 

The hypothesis the rural-urban continuum 
further tested localized data from the 
Pacific Northwest (data from Elma, Washington 
obtained the junior author earlier re- 
search study). composite scale rurality 
constructed and validated means the Gutt- 
man scalogram technique. Linear correlations 
between rurality-scale and seven other scale 
scores are sufficiently significant lead the 
conclusion that: (1) “There continuous 
gradation the United States from rural 
urban rather than simple rural-urban dichot- 
omy and (2) human communities are arrayed 
along this rural-urban continuum, consistent var- 
iations occur patterns behavior.” Although 
they are not clear the point, the authors seem 
regard urbanism the independent variable. 

The above general hypotheses serve the 
central theme the book. Less attention 
given urban institutions such and more 
emphasis the problems urban adjustment: 
Making Living; Making Home; Getting Help 
Time Trouble; etc. Chapter 15, Achieving 
Status, represents good summary empirical 
research social status and class structure and 
valuable addition the work. 

addition its explicit and systematic theo- 
retical structure grounded careful empirical 
research, the book has other merits, particu- 
larly text for classroom use. The style 
clear, lucid, and uncomplicated. The introduc- 
tory chapter, Importance Studying the City, 
should intrigue and motivate students very effec- 
tively with its vignettes Detroit, Chicago, and 
Boston. 

The work does have its weaknesses and limita- 
tions, however. The principal defect 
found its concluding section—there slight 
tendency for “peter out.” Urban change 
handled somewhat superficial manner, 
though hold down length (there are only 383 
pages compared 500 Queen and Thomas) 
and avoid questions that are admittedly specu- 
lative and pervaded value judgments. The 
final chapter, Social Planning Cities, brief 
indeed, and shows little relation the original 
theoretical framework. Nevertheless, this 
far preferable dogmatic preachment. 

Although objectivity maintained throughout, 
evident that the authors, balance, find 
cities desirable elements our mode 
life. The absence the doctrinaire well evi- 
denced the fact that the authors avoid pitting 
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the concentric-zone theory spatial patterning 
against the sector theory, for instance. They are 
eclectic about the matter: “all four devices— 
topography, sectors, nuclei, concentric-zones— 
are useful schemes for describing, analyzing, and 
comparing the spatial patterns large cities.” 
They restrict their generalizations the Ameri- 
can City, but see the value cross-cultural 
comparisons. 
SAUNDERS 
State University lowa 


Readings Marriage and the Family. Edited 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. xv, 460 


pp. $4.25. 


This book readings will welcomed 
many teachers courses Marriage The 
Family who have been faced with inadequate 
library facilities for their students, and who 
wish give uniform supplementary reading 
assignments which can tied with the rest 
the course. Seventy-five selections have been 
included this volume, mostly from periodical 
articles, the majority based research. The 
emphasis selection can most easily indi- 
cated listing the chapter headings and the 
number selections each. There are chapters 
on: The Contemporary American Family (5), 
Perspective Marrying and the Family Cycle 
(3), Dating and Courtship (6), How Mates Are 
Sorted (5), Predicting Marital Adjustment (3), 
Weddings (3), Husband-Wife Interaction (9), 
Mixed Marriages (2), Family Reproductive Be- 
havior (8), Family Interaction—Parents and 
Children (7), Family Problems and Crises (7), 
Divorce (6), What Role for Women (4), Stand- 
ards Sexual Behavior (3), Aged Family Mem- 
bers (2), and Family Life—Education, Counsel- 
ing, and Research (2). Except for three brief 
items dealing with Hindu marriage and with 
mourning customs Bengal, all selections treat 
the modern American family. can seen 
from the chapter headings, emphasis primarily 
the courtship, mate selection, marriage ad- 
justment cycle, with comparatively little ma- 
terial which would represent the institutional 
the structure-function approach the family. 

field where there much material 
choose from, would easy criticize the 
exclusion some items and the inclusion 
others. For the most part, the selections each 
chapter have been well made. There 
sufficiently wide range that the instructor can 
find plenty things which would want his 
students read. more likely that users 
this book will criticize from the standpoint 
the amount cutting many the selec- 
tions. The authors and publisher book 
readings are faced with unpleasant dilemma. 


they wish include large number 
selections, they must either have very large 
and expensive book that reprints complete 
articles, smaller book with considerable 
editing the selections. The latter course was 
chosen for this book. Many the articles 
have been reprinted fairly complete form, 
but others have been drastically cut, omitting 
much the discussion methods, data, and 
interpretations, leaving only brief introductions 
and conclusions. Not only does this make for 
very highly condensed reading, but the critical 
student will often wonder how was that the 
author arrived his conclusions. This treat- 
ment inevitably limits the achievement one 
the goals stated the Preface, that 
the advantage the student seek objec- 
tivity and better perspective reading the 
reports research offered the researchers 
themselves.” Working within this limitation, 
however, the authors have done skillful job 
editing preserve continuity discussion 
and pick out the most relevant conclusions. 

Particularly since this book has competitor 
the present writing, can safely predicted 
that will find wide adoption supple- 
mentary text undergraduate courses Mar- 
riage and the Family. 

University Washington 


Your Marriage and the Law. Harrtet 
and New York: 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1952. xv, 358 pp. 
$3.00. 


Psychoanalytic Lawyer Looks Marriage 
York: Council Marriage Relations, Inc., 
1952. 276 pp. $3.00. 


The book Mrs. Pilpel and Mrs. Zavin, 
both them lawyers, excellent statement 
for non-legal students marriage some 
the most pertinent legal facts-of-life. 
divided into four parts, namely, Husbands and 
Wives, The Children, The Sex Side, and Termi- 
nation Marriage. modern enough 
include chapter the legal aspects artificial 
insemination. always fascinating watch 
the legal mind work, and this clear, straight- 
forward presentation, illustrated with specific 
cases, like loge the theater. There 
doubt that the law grappling with maelstrom 
human emotion, churning passion. But its 
tools seem inadequate, inappropriate, 
beside the point the light what now 
know about human personality. wonder 
judges and lawyers alike are overcome with 
frustration. They are trying negotiate 
stormy sea raft with reeds for poles. Like 
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all conscientious lawyers, Mrs. Pilpel and Mrs. 
Zavin advocate marriage counseling before 
marriages the rocks rather than legal 
redress afterwards. There index; there 
brief summary grounds divorce the 
states and the District Columbia. 
Mariano straddles both the marital counsel- 
ing and the legal professions. therefore 
acutely aware the limitations both. 
feels that the breach widening between the 
sociological techniques available for family 
and existing legal remedies. believes 
that the social-work approach and the equity- 
law technique are both deteriorating, the first 
because high case loads and inadequate pro- 
fessional requirements for practitioners and the 
second because the lag between legal rigidi- 
ties and social habits. states that the law 
divorce was molded primarily for handling 
breakdowns families the underprivileged 
classes but that now need shape the law 
deal with family breakdowns resulting from 
neurotic personalities other classes well. 
Psychological rather than budgetary considera- 
tions should receive more consideration. 
advocates “psychotherapeutic jurisprudence” 
which “is based upon codification mental 
and emotional causes and factors responsible 
for marital weaknesses, and which while fixing 
responsibility does not level blame” (p. 260). 
would like see the law capable dealing 
with personality needs rather than only with 
legally defined deviations from legal norms. 
Mariano’s thinking is, course, line with 
that most students family life; but 
probably still anathema most lawyers the 
present time. The conservative, tradition-ori- 
ented lawyer fears the amount discretion 
required administering flexible law. The 
injustices which result from applying rigid 
legal rule infinitely varying human beings 
seem him less serious than the injustices 
which would result from applying flexible rule. 
Mariano belongs the Bergler 
won’t-help” school thought. Although 
doubt valid for certain segment the popu- 
lation, this point view does not hold any 
more than other dogmatic generalizations about 
human behavior. doubtless true, both 
Bergler and Mariano point out, that there are 
some people who are, for neurotic reasons, in- 
capable successful adjustment marital 
relationships. Divorce will not necessarily help 
them. may even damage them. They are 
probably the cases which tend swell the 
divorce rate among the remarried population. 
But generalize from this group all married 
people quite fallacious. There evidence 
that divorce will help yet indeterminate 
proportion cases. the divorced person re- 
marries, the chances are not too unfavorable for 


successful marriage. not know the 
exact proportion divorced persons who re- 
marry; the estimated percentage varies from 
one-third one-half. study 2009 cases 
remarriage, whose success was rated in- 
formants, 47.9 per cent the divorced men 
(788) and 50.6 per cent the divorced women 
(828) were judged above average 
extremely successful. their cases, divorce 
did help. 

however, contrasting the human, psycho- 
logical, and sociological factors marital failure 
with the formal, legal ones. urges lawyers 
who deal with divorce cases apply the newer 
counseling techniques psychotherapy where 
possible, although makes clear that they 
should not attempt play the role psychia- 
trist unless properly accredited so. 


BERNARD 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Human Relations: Vol. Concepts Concrete 
Social Science; Vol. Cases Concrete 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1953. xxxi, 333 pp. and viii, 273 pp. $4.75 and 
$4.25, respectively. 


Eighteen members the Harvard University 
staff, most them from the Harvard Business 
School, have brought together ideas and evi- 
dence from number different social disci- 
plines these readings different authors 
plus specific “cases” these two volumes 
provide the basis for discussion course “the 
face-to-face interactions which occur between in- 
dividual men and women their immediate 
social environment.” Volume presents the con- 
cepts from different disciplines which are 
used interpreting the cases Volume 
Introduction pages defines human relations 
the terms quoted above and states the theory 
which the undergraduate course Harvard 
College human relations, Social Sciences 112, 
has been operating since 1945. 

begin with, the authors note that unlike 
the student’s relation the phenomena under 
study the natural sciences, the student 
human relations and some extent all social 
sciences already familiar with the data 
considered and has reached his own conclusions 
about them. Hence, proper spirit humility 
regarding the notions human relations is, 
therefore, much more difficult achieve than 
other fields study must not only 
attempt evaluate data ways that the spe- 
cialists have found productive but must 
also try reevaluate very similar data that 
have found for ourselves fundamentally 
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important our own lives” (p. xxii). bring 
about this reevaluation, the authors and their 
associates have found case discussion useful 
method and are convinced that students gain 
the most from when they are forced take 
specific cases without printed study questions 
guide them. 

The scheme Volume Concepts Con- 
crete Science, threefold: first, for each 
the chapters there brief orienting dis- 
cussion the authors, and list additional 
readings, then the first chapters come selec- 
tions from authors the basic concepts 
involved The Clinical Approach, Difficulties 
Clinical Observation, Cultural Values and So- 
cial Roles, The Responsibility Decision, Our 
Developing Social Interactions, Thought Proc- 
esses, The Individual’s Response Stress, Group 
Membership, Group Processes, Value Conflicts 
(illustrated mainly selections race rela- 
tions and anti-Semitism), and Reevaluating 
Sentiments. For the last two chapters, Execu- 
tive Leadership and Social Control and Equi- 
librium, the student referred Barnard’s The 
Functions the Executive and Homan’s The 
Human Group and Whyte’s Pattern for In- 
dustrial Peace. Authors the list selections 
the first chapters include Durkheim, Freud, 
Cooley, Mayo, Horney, Lewin, Florence 
Kluckhohn, Warner, Gardner, and others. 

Volume consists wholly the cases, 
presented from pages each without 
comment. Cases range from college dean’s 
puzzlement whether recommend for graduate 
study student who may not “quite the 
type” the incidents patient’s day 
hospital, the problems running community 
fund drive, and number business situations. 
For the most part, the situations presented 
never depart very far from middle class decorum 
and raise few very basic questions. 

This frankly not introduction soci- 
ology but rather introduction very 
practically-oriented study face-to-face rela- 
tionships means class discussions spe- 
cific situations which happen have been chosen 
for attention. Now the case method instruction 
has long and honorable history law and 
medicine, and for number years has been 
used the Harvard Business School. But the 
older disciplines, least, based sys- 
tematic body theory. the present instance 
the theory anything but systematic and there 
nothing show that other concepts such 
Sumner’s folkways, Cooley’s primary group, and 
on, might not have been used with equal 
effectiveness. 

The dust jacket reveals the real thrust 
these two books: “the comprehensive nature 
this work lays broad foundation for study 


such diverse nonacademic groups those formed 
business executives, labor leaders, personnel 
directors, government officials, civic minded lay- 
men, and the clergy.” other words, these 
books are tools for helping students and prac- 
tical people gain some insight into the mechanics 
interactive relationships face-to-face. They 
not introduce the student the scientific 
methodology such study nor they attempt 
orient the student the place face-to-face 
relationships the broad panorama human 
association. basis for discussion, however, 
they provide much useful material. 


Carr 
University Michigan 


The Case Method Teaching Human Rela- 
tions and Administration: Interim State- 
ment. Edited KENNETH Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. xvi, 


271 pp. $4.50. 


This book consists series essays de- 
scribing the experiences and philosophy mem- 
bers the Harvard Graduate School Business 
Administration using the case method 
teaching human relations administration. 
Since labeled interim report, any critique 
must regarded tentative and possibly un- 
just. However, the content and orientation 
the essays show clearly that the teaching ap- 
proach intellectual grandchild Elton 
Mayo and subject the values and limita- 
tions his school which have been commented 
upon many writers. One senses throughout 
the book missionary desire propound the 
“new administration” set forth Mayo. 

should emphasized that the subject mat- 
ter which the primary focus this book 
not sociology but rather the psychology inter- 
personal relations. While formal organization 
recognized one factor administrative be- 
havior, the major concern the analysis how 
individuals act and “should” act toward other 
individuals the accomplishment specific 
tasks. Consequently, student discussion tends 
become exercise amateur psychoanalysis 
effort sort out personal motives, atti- 
tudes, and qualifications. This individualistic 
basis for problem solving actually encour- 
aged staff emphasis upon the uniqueness 
each case situation and the deliberate discour- 
agement the use principles generaliza- 
tions for analytical purposes. 

This not deny the value the student 
being forced consideration concrete 
problems and the steps which adminis- 
trator must take. Few will deny the position 
that case materials give much closer approxi- 
mation “reality situations” than lectures 
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discussions based upon theory carefully ab- 
stracted sets data. The selections The 
Administrator (the cases upon which the present 
book based), illustrate wide range institu- 
tional settings and interpersonal problems. 
area which could expanded problems aris- 
ing from collective bargaining. These certainly 
constitute major concern the business ad- 
ministrator today. 

The essays dealing with student confusion and 
resistance the initial exposure the case 
method afford valuable insights into the ways 
which these aspects teaching can 
treated. more detailed presentation the 
content and extensiveness student counseling 
would desirable. possible that the value 
any case the student would enhanced 
decision upon the basis case content and dis- 
cussion and then compare his decision and 
the assumed results with whatever decision actu- 
ally took place and its effects. This would in- 
tensify the student’s feeling involvement 
the situation and would give him opportunity 
check his decision with observed administra- 
tive behavior. 

The authors state explicitly that they not 
have general theory case teaching 
administrative practice and that their purpose 
encourage free thought and individual solu- 
tions administrative problems. This goal does 
not seem quite consistent with the emphasis upon 
HGSBA doctrine and the criteria described for 
passing and failing student performance. The re- 
viewer also alarmed the anti-scientific and 
anti-intellectual connotations the stated reli- 
ance upon “inner sense” intuitive appraisal 
operating situations which divorced from 
logical systematic analysis. 


Wray 
University Illinois 


Factory Folkways: Study Institutional 
Structure and Change. Joun 
Jr. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952. 284 pp. $4.00. 


Factory Folkways the author undertakes 
dual task. First, describes the history 
institution, the Freedom Products Com- 
pany,” through the more than hundred years 
its life. Then goes develop theo- 
retical scheme apply the analysis such 
institution. 

The history institutional development 
Ellsworth covers rather briefly (eighty-six 
pages). devotes more than twice this much 
the exposition his theoretical scheme. 
Unfortunately, seems the reviewer that 
the rather brief history exceedingly valuable 


while the extended theoretical discussion adds 
little anything value. 

Ellsworth’s study based upon several years 
experience the plant, first manage- 
ment trainee, and finally personnel manager. 
Upon returning graduate work 1942, 
Ellsworth kept touch with the plant and 
went back for further interviews and obser- 
vations. The book thus based upon rather 
intimate knowledge organization and this 
knowledge well used telling the story 
institutional growth and change. 

see here the growth small factory 
family business, with very close personal 
ties between owners and workers. With the 
growth the company and with the increasing 
complexity the managerial job and the intro- 
duction management people who have never 
had close contacts with the employees, see 
gradual breaking down the early close 
personal relationships and separation the 
institution into two distinct parts. Finally, 
see the rise union organization reaction 
some these changes. 

This sort institutional development can, 
sure, duplicated many times over, but 
this the first time, knowledge, that 
has been carefully documented. That the 
particular value Ellsworth’s book. 

the theoretical side, Ellsworth bases his 
work upon Malinowski’s concept institution, 
and also utilizes some the ideas Wight 
Bakke and Sumner and Keller. 

his concluding chapter says, re- 
garding his use Malinowski’s approach, “The 
theory consists concept, set related 
concepts, which defines institution and out- 
lines broad terms the various sorts factors 
which must taken into account interpreting 
Malinowski’s institutional conquest (sic, con- 
cept?) provides chart check list for 
research.” 

This clearly states the limitations what 
Ellsworth has sought do. The concepts 
utilizes hardly present theoretical scheme for 
the analysis institution. best, they 
present approach research. They provide 
number boxes categories into which 
research data can divided and sorted out. 
However, the ability the researcher sort 
out all his data into these boxes hardly proves 
the value his scheme. When have filled our 
boxes, have taken the institution apart, but 
have not shown the dynamics institu- 
tion action. 

Ellsworth seeks pull something together 
the concluding section entitled, 
Aspects,” but aside from calling his historical 
data different names this seems add noth- 
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ing the story institutional growth and 
development first presented. 


WILLIAM Foote WHYTE 
Cornell University 


Scott and Lynton. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1952. 220 pp. 


This modestly titled book achieves degree 
systematic treatment and generalization quite 
variance with the usual “case studies” 
organization. 

The three studies which the title refers are 
themselves selected and presented kind 
natural history sequence: (1) coal mine 
old and traditionally oriented organization under- 
going recent changes; (2) small factory re- 
cently introduced into mining community; 
and (3) large factory with long record 
frequent and rapid changes technique and 
organization. 

each these studies the data are pre- 
sented terms four cumulative categories: 
organization, communication, control, and adap- 
tation. The three studies are then compared 
use these same categories. The comparison 
yields number generalizations, such the 
constancy certain kinds cleavages and con- 
flicts organizational principles, the effects 
size, and the necessity top-level changes 
bottom-level changes are effective. 

The book further commendable for the in- 
troductory comments about the changing envi- 
ronment industrial enterprise. Indeed, perhaps 
most commendable the application the re- 
search approaches characteristic industrial 
sociology managerial organization. Much 
the literature the field seems assume that 
“management” completely homogeneous and 
unproblematical. 

Precisely because this book very good 
unpretentious way, should like state 
some difficulties and objections. The authors 
seem too thoroughly tied the 
Mayo tradition. For example, surely time 
recognize that “informal” organization re- 
sidual category usually treated. The 
assumption that “informal” organization spon- 
taneous, flexible, and based wider ego-involve- 
ment than the “formal” may not true, given 
personnel turnover. Indeed, this dichotomy leaves 
out account the very important phenomenon 
precedent organization. This may say- 
ing simply that the conceptual apparatus “too 
static” but one should not content with utter- 
ing the epithet. The authors have been very much 
concerned with change, but believe they have 
not sufficiently followed the implications 
change for the conceptualization organization. 


Some further difficulties derive from the meth- 
odological appendix. Here the authors follow 
Mayo’s radical empiricism alleging that sci- 
ence starts with observation followed specu- 
lative hypothesis. Some bits science do, but 
the statement too categorical. venture 
deny that this portion the authors’ methodo- 
logical note bears any resemblance their actual 
procedures. this same note Scott and Lynton 
discuss the methodological problem the ob- 
server part the field observation. But 
this surely true only for research relating 
low-level generalizations, and even here there 
are checks. Interviewing, incidentally, not the 
sole source sociological data the sole tech- 
nique current observation. 

make the last point clear should like 
quote passage from the authors’ introduction. 
quote with approval and with the comment 
that observer’s influence likely affect the 
validity the observation: 


individual tends increasingly worker, 
member family, citizen, scholar, and hobby 
enthusiast each different time the day, ina 
different institution, and association with dif- 
ferent set people. This once multiplies both 
the need and the difficulties adjustment. also 
threatens that the different situations which 
people have adjust may make conflicting de- 
mands; the different facets life may longer 
compatible. 

Moore 

Princeton University 


Soviet Economic Institutions: The Social Struc- 
ture Production Units. ALEXANDER 
CINICH (Hoover Institute Studies, Series 
Institutions). Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 150 pp. $1.75. 


is, perhaps, inevitable that, people 
this side the “iron 
Americans, the doings Soviet Russia possess 
pervading aura unreality. There are things 
within Russia which can understand—or al- 
most understand. But when try take hold 
them, they have habit dissipating into 
scatter Russian words, cryptic abbreviations, 
and chameleonlike concepts which shift their 
meaning from occasion occasion until won- 
der whether life can really lived said 
lived the peasants, the workers, and the 
intelligentsia this strange half-world. least 
can say there are some things Russia which 
are comprehensible us, but even this state- 
ment guess. The iron curtain more than 
political barrier. also barrier knowledge. 

this study, Dr. Vucinich attempts pene- 
trate this barrier, pierce it, speak, with 
one clear window. This window constructs 
from six types Soviet materials: (1) collec- 
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tions government and Party decisions, (2) 
juridical monographs, treatises, and journals, 
(3) the official organs “The Party,” trade 
unions, and the Young Communist League, 
(4) the official journal the Procurator, (5) 
professional studies and journals, and 
(6) semi-popular journals which carry “belles- 
lettres” and studies selected economic and 
social problems. Whether the panes which these 
sources furnish for Dr. Vucinich’s window are 
clear would like remains question. The 
confusing effects strange terminology and alien 
conceptualizations still remain. But, neverthe- 
less, the picture much clearer and more plau- 
sible than most those receive. not, 
course, complete, even within its own scope, 
for, Dr. Vucinich remarks informal organ- 
izations within the factory, there good deal 
which cannot known without intensive field 
work—a kind research which, for obvious 
reasons, cannot done. 

Within its limitations, then, the book valu- 
able material for industrial sociologists par- 
ticular and for all students organization. The 
specific subjects covered are: 

(1) The factory, including its administrative 
and control mechanisms, its division into various 
social groups and the possibilities for social mo- 
bility, and the evidence that informal organiza- 
tions exist. These last, strictly speaking, are those 
which the official Soviet writers excoriate 
“deviant”. They comprise organizations which 
resemble informal groups described American 
industrial sociologists, such those created 
restrict production, and also organized thieving 
groups workers, supervisors, and officials. 

(2) The Kolkhoz, which includes three types: 
the completely socialized agricultural commune; 
the agricultural artel, ostensibly based prin- 
ciples co-operative democracy; and the agri- 
cultural association for joint cultivation land. 

(3) The Sovkoz, that is, the agricultural en- 
terprise owned and operated the state. These 
are supposed urban settlements dispersed 
throughout the countryside and serve tech- 
nological and social models toward which the 
may strive. 

(4) The Machine and Tractor Station, which 
the principal state organization participating 
agriculture and intended not only 
farm-machinery organization but also means 
for transforming rural society socialism. 

(5) Industrial and Artisan Co-operatives, 
which, although important Russian produc- 
tion, are inconsistent with Communist ideology 
and are regarded convenient means for bring- 
ing traditionally independent craftsmen into the 
orbit socialism. 

(6) Taken together, Dr. Vucinich’s descrip- 
tions are highly revealing and raise some ex- 


tremely interesting questions. Among these are 
the validity line, staff, and functional organ- 
ization for economic enterprises general; the 
basic problem the relationships between vol- 
untarism and coercion promoting organized 
activity; and the ways which class stratifica- 
tion occurs—ways which even Russia seem 
differ from the orthodox Marxian prescription. 


Joun Jr. 
Yale University 


Ongeschoolde Arbeider: Een sociologische 
analyse. HAVEMAN. Aasen: van Gorcum 
and Company, 1952. 224 pp. FI. 8.50. 


This study, which originated thesis the 
University Groningen the Netherlands, pre- 
sents sociological analysis unskilled workers 
several towns and rural districts North- 
eastern Holland. case-study, resulting from 
achievement merit because very few this 
type studies have been undertaken Holland 
and they are considerable value society 
which certainly not “sociology-conscious.” 

This reviewer has some reservations, however, 
regard the theoretical framework well 
the presentation the data. The author defines 
his hypothesis follows: “The unskilled workers 
form the nucleus social class which many 
give evidence, behaviour which not 
accordance with the bourgeois group-norms, 
the fact that they either are not aware of, 
not acknowledge, the traditional social norms 
the Netherlands” (English summary, 218). 

This hypothesis contains quite few presup- 
positions about which there would reason 
argue they belonged generally accepted 
sociological theory they were presented 
within theory that would carry reasonable 
amount conviction. The first assumption 
that national group, i.e., the Netherlands, has 
system “traditional social norms” from 
which one group, viz., the unskilled workers, 
deviate. result, the author stresses the 
“bourgeois” pattern the other groups which 
stands contrast that the unskilled 
workers. 

This, certainly, over-simplification. Logi- 
cally, national pattern belongs the entire 
nation-group which may actualize varying 
extent its various classes, but does not be- 
long only some classes and not others. 
that case, economic class would the deter- 
mining factor, and there would valid rea- 
son bring the national pattern into focus. 

Besides, assumed further that the na- 
tionality pattern middle class one from 
which, obviously enough, the unskilled workers 
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deviate, though the writer implies that the solu- 
tion would attempt give middle-class 
attributes the group question. This does not 
conform the structural aspects social 
group since relatively large independence the 
various classes would prerequisite for giving 
them all middle-class aspects, which only pos- 
sible the term implies set values rather 
than class attitude. evident from the 
study, however, that the writer aware the 
relatively high complexity the Dutch social 
structure that the dichotomy uses does 
not justice the problem which attempts 
analyze. 

made clear that the attitude the un- 
skilled worker function the social system 
whole although the entire study views the 
problem far more relation economic 
class system than one which has predominantly 
national characteristics. 

addition, the organization the data has 
number weaknesses. The group which was 
studied not set off clearly, either statistically 
terms the entire social system. There 
also relatively little attention paid the struc- 
ture the group itself, and the transitional 
layers leading the skilled workers. 

The point stressed strongly that primary 
groups are great importance the unskilled 
worker, but does not become clear whether 
this specific the studied case whether 
should regarded generally valid co- 
clusion. the latter case, one would wish 
explanation since underpriviliged groups have 
shown themselves quite capable organization 
that the correlation between low class status 
and great stress primary groups may not 
generally convincing one. 

must said again that the study deals with 
unmapped territory, and such con- 
siderable significance spite certain lack 
clarity its theoretical formulation. 


Bart LANDHEER 
Peace Palace, The Hague 


New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. xiv, 330 pp. $8.75. 


The author has written thorough and schol- 
arly book the strike, with particular reference 
British experience. The American reader will 
also find frequent references our own strike 
experience. The volume divided into two parts. 
The first half the book descriptive analysis 
the strike, treating such items the strategy 
and tactical forms strikes, the effect trade 
unions and employers’ organizations industrial 
militancy, the changing role the state indus- 


try, and the operation restrictions imposed 
government, management, and unions. 

Part concerned with the causes and effects 
strikes. One chapter discusses the conditions 
and causes strikes, both economic and non- 
economic, immediate and underlying. The divers- 
ity conditions operating different industries 
and regions the country well 
The second chapter takes the consequences 
strikes. Again, attention devoted not only 
the immediate consequences for unemploy- 
ment, trade union organization, subsequent char- 
acter strikes, etc., but the long-range 
economic, social, and political effects well. 

The author’s careful methodology develop- 
ing this book deserves note. Throughout the 
volume, Dr. Knowles points out various limita- 
tions which are found strike statistics, well 
ambiguities which have developed clasifica- 
tion. Data for this analysis were secured 
exhaustive survey government, trade union, 
and management publications. Newspaper and 
magazine references are cited, well schol- 
arly books and articles written British and 
American students the subject. addition, 
the author refers many pamphlets and leaflets 
which have been distributed trade unions, 
dissident political factions, rank and file groups, 
and political parties. The array materials used 
writing the book indeed impressive. 
regrettable that the author was unable employ 
field work observe rank and file behavior and 
opinions. However, the author aware this 
limitation and emphasizes its importance. 

The reviewer can report only few the 
author’s findings. For example, the author con- 
cludes that increased trade union discipline has 
tended restrict the size and length strikes, 
while unofficial strikes wildcats have tended 
become more frequent. Workers tend win 
big strikes least secure favorable com- 
promises greater extent than small and long 
strikes. succession one-day strikes may 
far more effective than one long strike secur- 
ing concessions from employers. The author 
takes the position that impossible assert 
strikes are never advisable, for concessions may 
obtained variety fields which are not 
discernible the time the strike. Even lost 
strike may have measure benefit the 
workers restrains the employer from press- 
ing his advantage future negotiations. 

The author’s discussion the strike free 
society will interest the American reader. Dr. 
Knowles argues that since the strike only one 
form industrial unrest, the suppression 
strikes—which the state policy the Soviet 
Union—will merely produce other sometimes 
more detrimental expressions dissatisfaction, 
such pegged production levels, slow-downs, 
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absenteeism, restrictive attitudes, etc. Hence, 
long desire freedom choice and com- 
petition, and other elements our democratic 
society, strikes must accepted integral 
part our industrial life. the other hand, 
improvement communication between the 
rank and file and union leaders, between unions 
and management, and between both parties and 
government, and more emphasis speedy reso- 
lution grievances the plant level, can re- 
duce the length and severity strikes. 


Jack 
The University Chicago 


Monopoly and Social Control. Henry 
Washington, C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1952. ix, 158 pp. $3.25. 


Mr. Wendell Berge, former Assistant At- 
torney General charge the Anti-Trust 
Division the Department Justice, 
thinks very well Monopoly and Social Con- 
trol. introduction the volume says, 
can honestly say that Mr. Wells’ book 
the most illuminating document written 
our times” (p. v). Mr. Berge’s view the 
matter all representative, one can only 
conclude that have entered upon new Dark 
Age, the cultural center which Washington. 
For the light cast this analysis the major 
problem the modern world hardly exceeds 
one candle power. 

The welfare nation, according Mr. 
Wells, determined “equitable accessibility 
economic resources” (p. 1). The tendency 
toward the monopolization these resources, 
which everywhere and always apparent, has 
become especially marked recent decades. 
The Russians have countered this tendency 
the nationalization the means production 
and distribution, somewhat accordance with 
the doctrine Marxism. The Marxian solution 
the problem monopoly violates, neces- 
sity, values and sentiments that are deeply 
embedded Western, and particularly Ameri- 
can, political tradition. There little likelihood, 
therefore, that will lose our freedom the 
Russian manner. 

But are unwittingly wandering down 
another road serfdom. Under the corporate 
form economic organization, the economic 
resources the nation are increasingly monopo- 
lized; the end, not far distant, condition 
“monopoly capitalism” which there will 
the most unequal access the nation’s resources 
and, consequently, appallingly low level 
national welfare. 

The Russian method dealing with monopoly 
unpalatable Americans; but there 
effective means, already demonstrated, check 


the growth monopoly capitalism that 
accord with our political traditions. This the 
extension and enforcement our existing anti- 
trust legislation. The great corporations will, 
course, provide strong resistance. But once the 
majority the American people become aware 
the grave danger their welfare the 
continuing concentration economic power 
these great corporations, they will sanction and 
hence make effective legislative restraints 
monopoly. 

Such, brief, the major problem our 
times, and its solution, seen Mr. Wells. 
The thesis not new; Wendell Berge, David 
Lynch, and many others have viewed our 
current plight through the same small aperture. 
What Wells has done codify and systema- 
tize, and attempt substantiate the now 
rather stale findings the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, the “Curse Bigness” 
doctrine that evolved Washington officialdom 
during the depression years. 

the Year Our Lord 1953, Monopoly and 
Social Control hardly more relevant than 
Thomas Carver’s argument defense 
economic laissez-faire, Essays Social Justice, 
which this reviewer cut his intellectual 
eyeteeth back the 1920’s. raw economic 
determinism; completely ignores the fact that 
technological and organizational exploitation 
resources are far more important nation’s 
welfare than simple access thereto; and offers 
cure for corporate monopoly further ag- 
grandizement the biggest, not most pro- 
ductive, business that this world has ever seen 
—the Federal Government the United States. 

LAPIERE 

Stanford University 


Medical Public Relations: Study the 
Public Relations Program the Academy 
Medicine Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio, 
1952. xiv, 228 pp. price indicated. 


The subtitle identifies the material covered. 
This book had its genesis postwar (1945- 
1950) intensification long-developing strains 
within and around the social structure pro- 
fessional health services the United States. 
The study has received nation-wide attention 
through the American Medical Association 
“working solution the biggest medical pub- 
lic relations problems facing the medical pro- 
fession today.” The authors make such pre- 
tensions, but does represent considerable 
improvement over most such inquiries. was 
conducted qualified scientists, enjoyed aca- 
demic freedom based independent re- 
search grant (Health Information Foundation) 
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university (Wayne), and was published. 

The Lucas County society physicians (The 
Academy) undertook 1951 program de- 
signed “to preserve the favorable attitudes to- 
ward the medical profession.” The academy 
set Service Bureau (telephone exchange) 
handle emergency calls for physicians; 
offer “help adjusting special problems” (com- 
and generally helpful present- 
ing the medical viewpoint the public. This pro- 
gram was publicized newspaper advertising. 
The authors assumed the task observing and 
appraising the program. 

was admittedly impracticable measure 
directly the effect community attitudes 
the Academy program, since there were pre- 
program control data. Personal reactions 
physicians, community leaders and the general 
public were obtained (by 
view and structured questionnaire) after the 
program had been effect about year. The 
authors attempt with obvious limitations 
surmise what part the observed attitudes 
were attributable the program. The public 
administration specialist (Mowitz) has written 
lucid chapter appraising the organization 
the Academy and its special program; and 
second chapter describing the reactions 
community leaders. One sociologist (Schuler) 
wrote chapter the study physicians’ 
attitudes and the other (Mayer) reports the 
general public sample 590 households. Some 
original but crude indexes community health 
status and needs (vs. preferences) provide some 
information interest the sociologist con- 
cerned with the operation health services, 
e.g., who carries health insurance, who has 
symptoms illness, and who sees physician 
where and how often, all income and edu- 
cation class. The fee system turned out 
the principal focus stress medical public 
relations. 

Minutiae the investigation, including the 
considerations leading each choice method, 
are described. Advertising material, interviewing 
schedules, and field instructions 
duced. Summary and analytical data tables 
great number and correct awkward esti- 
mate sampling errors are given. Modern tech- 
niques public opinion sampling and interview- 
ing were employed competent and often 
ingenious way. The sampling plan appears 
reasonably bias-free. 

joint chapter presents conclusions. The 
Lucas County program accomplished little to- 
ward solution major medical relations prob- 
lems (mostly because Academy leaders had 
misjudged what those problems were). Yet 
should studied and tried elsewhere. The 
final conclusion, “it our conviction that 
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physicians alone [italics the reviewer’s], 
taking the initiative with constructive programs 
for such improvement, are the best position 
lead their own communities and the nation 
continued progress toward better health and 
medical services,” does not clearly follow from 
the data presented. 

uncommonly good public opinion survey, 
this study points up, its omissions, the need 
for basic sociological research into the inter- 
personal relations inherent medical technology 
(patient and physician social system), the 
institutional structure health services, and the 
social processes underlying profession (that) 
has quite accident fallen into world 
business and making the adaptation which 
seems necessary survival.” 


University Oregon Medical School 


The Scope and Method Sociology. 
Furrey. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. xii, 556 pp. $5.00. 


The Scope and Method Sociology Paul 
Hanly Furfey devoted three major topics: 
the development new science, metasociology, 
which antecedent and auxiliary sociology; 
the formulation definition sociology which 
will consistent with the requirements logic 
and the value judgments the author; and 
the presentation variety research 
methods with some evaluation their use and 
desirability. 

The book divides into two distinct parts 
unequal value. The first deals with metasociology 
and the definition sociology, the second treats 
with research methods. Dr. Furfey defines meta- 
sociology separate science from sociology. 
Metasociology yields criteria scientific quality 
and criteria relevance for sociology, and, 
addition, offers procedural rules for the applica- 
tion these criteria sociology. While sees 
the subject matter sociology “something 
existing the real world men and events 
sociology itself!” (p. 9). Dr. Furfey points out 
that while some might prefer consider meta- 
sociology part the logic science, 
chooses not accept this position. Following 
extensive discussion metasociology and some 
treatment the logic science, Dr. Furfey 
considers the formulation definition soci- 
ology. defines sociology the science 
which seeks the broadest possible generalizations 
applicable society its structural and 
tional aspects” (p. 139). Having derived defini- 
tion sociology and discussed some the im- 
plications his definition, Dr. Furfey turns 
sociological methods. 
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the reviewer’s impression that this 
point, The Scope and Method Sociology 
useful book. The concise and careful analysis 
what the epistemological assumptions sociol- 
ogy are and might be, and how the definition 
discipline determines its subject matter are 
good reading. The reviewer feels that sociology 
its present state cannot yet support meta- 
sociology apart from the generalized logic 
science; and, further, that other definitions 
sociology than Dr. Furfey’s might better serve 
guides research. antidotes the crude 
empiricism which distinguishes much what 
called however, Dr. Furfey views 
should welcomed all us. 

when treats with research methods 
that Dr. Furfey’s work less successful. This 
may because impossible adequately 
discuss any one volume the logic and tech- 
niques methods ranging from the statistical 
the use written documents. attempt 
scan the entire field research methods Dr. 
Furfey has tried cover too much, and the 
same time, relation any detailed specific 
method, has given too little. doubtful, 
for example, whether any student will understand 
sampling and its logic from the brief treatment 
given this volume. The inclusion technical 
formulas, done here, confusing rather 
than enlightening the beginner research. 
Similar criticisms might made the other 
methodological chapters. 

The reviewer feels that had Dr. Furfey de- 
voted the space gives specific techniques 
research fuller consideration the logical 
implication the uses such techniques, his 
book would have been strengthened considerably. 

Teachers courses the logic research 
and research methods will find The Scope and 
Method Sociology useful collateral reading for 
their students. Practitioners the sociological 
disciplines will profit consideration the 
problems suggested the first half this book. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago, 


The Focussed Interview: Manual (2nd edi- 
Fiske, and KENDALL. New York: 
Bureau Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, 1952. xxv, 202 pp. $3.00. 


However much interviewing may regarded 
art, there are probably few who would 
dissent from the authors’ basic premise that 
there are and teach- 
able means which inter- 
viewing proficiency can improved. 
Wholly unfortunate, however, that the present 
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volume, like almost all its predecessors, does 
nothing advance these techniques beyond the 
level aphoristic wisdom lore acquired 
initiates and adepts the field, the 
status rigorously tested knowledge the 
interviewing process. Brief reference made 
the need for this undertaking when the 
authors describe their work report 
“clinical experience” which has not been system- 
atically tested, but which viewed 
first tentative step” toward the needed re- 
search enterprise (p. 4). view the fact 
that this monograph was first written 1944 
and now appears, 1952, its original form, 
without any intervening effort—apart from the 
cumulation further “clinical 
test its conclusions, difficult take its 
pretensions seriously. 

From the standpoint Dr. Merton and his 
associates, the justification for the appearance 
this volume that not just another 
compendium “Do’s and Don’ts” for inter- 
viewers; the one hand, not intended 
inclusive all interviewing problems, and, 
the other, purports concern itself with 
the unique, new and different kinds inter- 
viewing problems encountered the course 
rather specialized research problem. The 
“focussed” interview (in contrast other kinds 
research interviews, which are, apparertly, 
not focussed anything) the tool which this 
group has developed and employed what has 
come loosely referred “audience 
reaction research.” Briefly, there piece 
communication—a movie, radio broadcast, 
advertisement, which the people 
interviewed have all been exposed and whose 
content equally available the interviewer 
advance the interview. The research prob- 
lem which addressed means the focussed 
interview “to particularize the effective stimuli 
the objective situation and characterize 
the subject’s response it” (p. 5), or, other 
words, determine how the subject reacts 
the communication and which his reactions 
are linked which elements the communi- 
cation. The volume is, thus, devoted rather 
complete specification the kind information 
such interviews should contain and the inter- 
viewing techniques which should used 
obtain it. 

The interviewing problems being discussed 
turn out, the final analysis, essenti- 
ally two kinds. First, there are, despite the 
authors’ disclaimers, some rather pervasive 
matters interviewing technique, like defining 
the interview situation, speaking the respond- 
ent’s language, encouraging respondent spon- 
taneity, avoiding expression interviewer 
opinions, avoiding leading questions, etc. None 
these problems are particularly new, and the 
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approach advocated this volume with regard 
each them seems perfectly sound, the 
sense that corresponds closely with common- 
sense, logic, and the prevailing folklore the 
field. Second, and probably more interest, 
interrelated set problems which derive, 
though the authors not appear recognize 
it, from the rigid and, sense, artificial 
restriction placed upon the interview their 
particular formulation the research goal. 
Here, the chronic problem becomes that 
tying the opinions and feelings the respond- 
ent the piece communication has 
experienced; and when, often the case, 
these are rather general opinions with host 
ramifications the person’s experience, 
kind tug-of-war goes which the 
respondent always drifting into talking about 
his opinions, while the interviewer must always 
struggle pull him back the communication, 
often with the result that the relevance the 
one the other appears more manifest than 
real. This kind difficulty well-exemplified 
question which the authors quote 
example good interviewing technique: 
“After seeing this film what you think 
are against when start invading Europe?” 
The chances were that the respondent, being 
soldier, had great many opinions about the 
invasion, quite apart from the film, and does 
not seem reasonable assume that the the 
interviewer’s asserting asking for con- 
nection between the two insured that the answer 
necessarily bore the connection. Even 
subsequent questions asked things like: 
there anything the film that brought that 
idea the respondent’s ability cite ele- 
ments from the film support his opinion 
does not appear conclusive evidence about 
either his reactions the film the film’s 
influence him. The problems implicit 
securing valid reports, retrospectively, 
people’s feeling during some past experience are 
worthy more attention than are here given 
them, and seem unlikely yield mechanical 
manipulation the wording questions. 

summary, then, while much what 
said about interviewing technique represents 
good current practice, there are points which 
other experienced practitioners the field would 
disagree, and method other than opinion 
and experience offered for the resolution 
these disagreements about technique. Much 
this material may, however, found more 
conveniently other sources, since this book 
concerned with field research with which 
few are familiar and require, therefore, the 
ability translate what being said more 
familiar research situations order evaluate 
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manual particular research project; that 
how Dr. Merton and his associates addressed 
themselves particular research problem they 
had, how they came define their objectives, 
and what techniques they developed fit 
these objectives, or, even, what standard in- 
structions they issued their interviewing staff. 
the case history research carried out 
some our most skilled technicians, well 
worth attention, even though incomplete 
the sense that the very difficult problem 
systematizing and analyzing this kind free- 
flowing interview materials postponed for 
treatment later work. Once again, however, 
the interested reader will have 
freely obtain research history from 
document, for its tone not much that 
explaining what was, historically, done 
one dogmatically declaring what must, in- 
evitably, done. 
STAR 
National Opinion Research Center, 
University Chicago 


Modern Elementary Statistics. Joun 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. 418 pp. $5.50. 


Although this book was apparently written 
for general introductory course statistics 
within mathematics departments, appears 
equally usable for courses social sta- 
tistics. many ways definite improve- 
ment over the available textbooks beginning 
statistics written for sociology students for 
students other social science departments. 

First, does not avoid the use necessary 
mathematical notations, operations, 
orems, but keep them levels which are easily 
understood and usable students acquainted 
only with elementary algebra. Second, clearly 
distinguishes between empirical and theoretical 
frequency distributions, and avoids the over- 
emphasis and idealization the normal curve 
that common other elementary texts. 
Third, does not restrict itself the discussion 
elementary formulae, but includes discussion 
statistical theories and methods involved 
sampling, estimation, testing hypotheses, and 
prediction that are essential social research. 
Treatment these subjects, however, 
level which can understood even begin- 
ning students, both terms the mathematical 
analysis and the examples the application 
various subject matter fields. Fourth, the treat- 
ment index numbers and time series 
properly dealt with special problems and are 
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adequately treated undue emphasis. And 
fifth, attempt made treat the logical and 
scientific aspects statistics well the 
purely mathematical and computational. 

There are number limitations 
noted spite the general superiority this 
text. First, although general avoids the use 
statistical formulae without adequate expla- 
nation the assumptions underlying their use, 
occasionally there are lapses from this excellent 
principle. For example, page formula 
given determine the number classes 
frequency distributions without justifying its 
preference over more obvious rules. Also, the 
discussions tests hypotheses, assuming the 
“Normal Distribution” the “Student’s Dis- 
tribution,” the conditions other than random 
sampling required justify the assumption 
these distributions are not stated. Second, 
excellent beginning made the discussion 
the problem prediction and the interpre- 
tation correlation methods terms pre- 
diction theory. But the discussion proceeds, 
the treatment becomes more and more conven- 
tional. This particularly true with respect 
the treatment the correlation qualitative 
data, where the author might well have made 
use Guttman’s “Principle Maximum Prob- 
ability” which was developed for the prediction 
qualitatively defined variables. Third, the 
“Chi-square criterion” discussed detail 
mainly with regard the problem correlation 
rather than under the problem testing 
hypotheses, where more appropriately belongs. 
Fourth, aside from the discussion index num- 
bers, the problems measurement and scaling 
are not given consideration. Fifth, although the 
theory testing hypotheses clearly presented, 
expedient used order avoid having 
consider the “Errors type II.” This ex- 
pedient assume that the hypothesis 
not rejected, the alternative “reserve our 
judgment.” This may solve the problem lin- 
guistically, but practice obvious that 
unless the hypothesis rejected unless the 
decision continue experimentation, then 
the alternative action accept the hypothesis 
true. Also, even though the probability 
error type may difficult compute, 
useful evaluate the efficiency various 
types experimental design. 

The author has kept his treatment about 
400 pages, including tables and appendices, 
virtue conciseness statement which 
appeal those who object the wordy 
anu repetitious discussion often found texts 
written for social science students. 


JAHN 
The State College Washington 


Approach Measuring Results Social 
Columbia University Press, 1952. xiv, 178 pp. 
$3.00. 


America spends estimated two-and-a-half 
billion dollars annually its social welfare serv- 
ices. comparison the amount spent re- 
search evaluate the effectiveness these 
services virtually zero. Dissatisfaction over 
this anomaly the supporters and the prac- 
titioners social services constitutes the back- 
ground the work under review. This book, 
consisting seven chapters and two appendices, 
not actual piece evaluative research. 
rather, the author’s words, reconnaissance, 
which surveys the relevant questions, identifies 
the obstacles, points out the approaches and sug- 
gests definite plan for continuing program 
evaluative research social work. The author 
argues for institute for social work research 
attached professional school social work 
team social scientists and social workers, 
where basic problems practice would ap- 
proached from social science theory orienta- 
tion. pursues his argument with simplicity, 
conciseness and genuine appreciation funda- 
mental issues. 

The first two chapters the volume are intro- 
ductory and describe the reasons for the author’s 
undertaking which was financed the Michigan 
Welfare League. gathering material for the 
book the author conducted series confer- 
ences attended social work practitioners, ad- 
ministrators, educators and donors, out which 
there emerged well over hundred questions 
about social work programs. Presenting the full 
list questions appendix, the author de- 
votes Chapter III their systematization into 
six broad classes and discusses them fully, de- 
veloping their implications. Thereby shrewdly 
highlights number basic theoretical problems 
whose prior solution prerequisite for any suc- 
cessful research social work questions. Chap- 
ter the best exposition this reviewer has 
anywhere seen the logic evaluative re- 
search. pass muster, every adequate speci- 
men evaluative research must, according 
our author, answer five desiderata. submitted 
each four competent research consultants 
important social work study and requested 
them analyze these studies terms his five 
criteria. Relegating the four critiques thirty- 
page appendix, the author draws upon them 
heavily illustrate the manifold obstacles 
methodological and substantive nature which any 
successful program evaluative research 
social work must first surmount. 
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the contention Chapter that the 
problems attached the pursuit evaluative 
research the social work profession are soluble 
only through the joint effort social work and 
social science the form either persons who 
have been trained both disciplines teams 
representing the two fields. Research problems 
emerging out social work practice must 
formulated that they become related the body 
theory the social sciences, thereby standing 
benefit from the latter. Reciprocally, social 
work practice offers social scientists possi- 
bilities for experimental verification, and hence 
expansion, their theory. this manner the 
author builds his case for university-based 
institute social work research staffed 
interdisciplinary team. devotes Chapter 
justifying the location the institute the 
school social work rather than any the 
university social science departments 
operating social agency. The final chapter con- 
tains description the suggested personnel, 
administration, budget and financing the pro- 
posed research institute. 

The central thesis this book will probably 
not meet the warmest reception among the 
entire social work profession. refer those 
who feel that students trained the pure social 
sciences not understand the goals, techniques 
and setting social work practice and, aside 
from few technical research tricks, have little 
offer toward the solution the practitioner’s 
problems; that social work have 
profession-sponsored program evaluative re- 
search, should “owned and operated” exclu- 
sively social workers. this respect the 
author disagrees with some his professional 
colleagues. Mr. French has written readable, 
illuminating, non-technical book which performs 
well the reconnoitering operation has set for 
himself. remains seen whether the social 
work profession will utilize the blue-print has 
produced. 

ERNEST GREENWOOD 

University Pittsburgh 


The Volunteer Work Camp: 
Evaluation. Henry Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1952. 
xviii, 262 pp. $3.50. 


This far the most successful scientific 
appraisal summer programs set affect 
social attitudes and behavior. The research de- 
sign called for (1) pretest all participants 
American Friends’ Service Committee volun- 
teer work camps for the summer 1948 with 
Sentiments Inventory, (2) second test the 


same group the end the camp period, (3) 
final administration the inventory the 
campers ten months after the closing the 
camps (to measure the stability attitude 
changes). addition, two camps were studied 
more intensively participant observers who, 
addition their notes, administered addi- 
tional tests: the Allport-Vernon, the Thematic 
Apperception Test, Sentence-Completion Test 
projective character, and Guess-Who 
Though the number campers who completed 
all three forms the inventory was only about 
per cent the total, Riecken shows means 
internal evidence that was representative 
sample (pp. 41-42). Copies the instruments 
are included the Appendix, along with the 
scores (the most important, Part III, includes 
the familiar short forms the Ethnocentrism, 
Authoritarianism, and Political-Economic Con- 
servatism scales from the Authoritarian Per- 
sonality plus items Nonviolence, Democracy, 
and Social Class Axioms). 

The detailed findings are decidedly worth 
study. few worth mentioning are (1) signifi- 
cant long run changes toward less authoritarian, 
less ethnocentric and more democratic attitudes; 
(2) short-run changes toward more pacifist posi- 
tions and reversion toward non-pacifist attitudes 
ten months; (3) significant change po- 
litical-economic conservatism social-class 
“axioms” the long run; (4) those who showed 
more attitude changes (as given above) 
were those whose previous views were somewhat 
romanticized, and those who had more contact 
with their fellow campers the following year: 
(5) campers feel more alienated from the “aver- 
age man” many the scales than similar 
sample Harvard and Radcliffe students; (6) 
from one-third one-fourth the campers 
were definitely their choice voca- 
tion the camp experience. 

would possible single out other signifi- 
cant results but perhaps none greater impor- 
tance. Riecken’s discussion his methods 
straightforward and direct; recognizes the 
weakness having control group, the unre- 
liability his Social Class Axioms Scale, and 
the small sample. Perhaps the least satisfactory 
his findings has with behavioral change 
which wholly inferential (pp. 142-145). The 
sociologist would certainly prefer categorize 
the campers more extentively correlate 
attitude changes with religious affiliation, racial 
status, urban rural residence, types college 
attended (small denominational, state, large pri- 
vate, etc.), family relationships, etc. The fact 
remains that Riecken has added solid contribu- 
tion the many evaluation studies cognate 
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fields, and one which serves useful guide 
for all future research similar nature. Espe- 
cially helpful are his suggestions for increasing 
the effectiveness programs the summary 
chapter: for example recommends that efforts 
made obtain several campers from each 
local group (in this case, the college) that 
the reinforcement the group can maintain the 
configuration attitudes once established. 

addition the body the text, there 
preface the Advisory Committee the evalu- 
ation project: Allport, Jerome Bruner, 
Stephen Cary, David McClelland, Ira 
Reid and Fillmore Sanford. The Appendix 
also includes Evaluation AFSC Volunteer 
Work Service Camps Germany” 
Allport, made 1948, report both historic 
and scientific interest spite its brevity. The 
volume ends with selected bibliography, but 
alas, index. 

SCHERMERHORN 

Western Reserve University 


Social and Psychological Factors Opiate Ad- 
diction: Review Research Findings To- 
gether with Annotated Bibliography. Edited 
ALAN New York: Bureau 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 
1952. ix, 170 pp. $1.00. 


Revived interest the problems opiate ad- 
diction recent years has called forth great 
volume popular literature, much sensa- 
tional and controversial. Many contradictory as- 
sertions have semblance reliability based 
the serious publications the field. This survey 
may called “cold-water” treatment the 
current evidence and may exert wholesome 
astringent influence far its effects are felt. 

quote from the prefatory remarks: “The 
purpose the present work 
make available annotated bibliography 
literature published since 1928 which bears 
social and psychological factors opiate addic- 
tion. present the results research 
studies, summarized within framework these 
social and psychological factors. call 
attention gaps present knowledge and sug- 
gest problem areas suitable for further socio- 
logical and psychological research.” 

The editor has denied himself the luxury 
comment independent hypotheses and has 
summarized the findings others this review 
conducted for the National Institute Mental 
Health the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Section (pp. 1-124) review 
research findings, examined under ten headings, 
“Extent Drug Addiction,” “Patterns Drug 


Use,” “Characteristics Drug Users,” “Con- 
comitants Drug Use,” “Factors Leading 
Initial Use,” “Causes Addiction,” “Factors 
Leading Treatment,” “Roads Relapse,” 
“Roads Abstinence,” and “Prevention 
Addiction.” 

Section (pp. 125-170) contains 159 anno- 
tated bibliographical items opiate addiction 
and two pages entries marihuana 
without annotations. Foreign sources have been 
omitted from this survey but the hope ex- 
pressed that comparative studies may con- 
ducted later. The entire presentation closely 
knit with cross references and the product 
accessible source work. Students social pathol- 
ogy who have labored through the scattered 
literature opiate addiction will find this work 
instrument great help. 

The deficiencies data opiate addiction 
are painfully apparent from examination 
the findings summarized this report. many 
cases the conclusions statistical studies are 
quite contradictory. Few investigators have been 
able secure large samples and who can say 
that any one them representative? Local 
studies are usually directed special groups who 
have proved annoying. The more comprehensive 
investigations have been conducted with the in- 
mates federal institutions but are not neces- 
sarily representative addiction for the nation. 
With all credit the courageous pioneers this 
field, the returns their reports show little con- 
sistency continuity. difficult reach any 
conclusions concerning the extent addiction, 
much less the differentials for regions, social 
classes, occupations, ethnic groups. This in- 
ventory implies many areas for more intensive 
investigation but there serious question 
whether there are cores reliable data from 
which subsequent studies can select points 
reference. Social action appears have been 
based very largely popular concepts drug 
addiction and entirely probable that 
alternative will available for some time 
come. 

The editor has done his work faithfully and 
painstakingly. has revealed any bias 
not apparent the reviewer. The report might 
include definition opiate addiction without 
going beyond the scope its objectives, espe- 
cially since there are references distinctions 
between addiction and “habituation.” Although 
they may lie outside the scope this publica- 
tion, hoped that the editor and 
associates will able formulate and give 
future investigators some specific issues for prof- 
itable investigation. would also helpful 
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have summary the principal projects cur- 
rently under way this field. These are not 
necessarily the goals responsibilities the 
present work, but they are logical by-products 
the labors performed assembling the literature 
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and should contribute something the validity 
new enterprises the area. 


WALLACE WEAVER 
University Pennsylvania 
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(Listing publication below does not preclude its subsequent review) 


Amerika-Mura: Imin Soshutzu Son Jittae (In- 
fluences Emigrants Their Home Village: 
Tokyo: Tokyo University Press, 1953. $2.20 
plus cents mailing charge. 

Some Factors Associated with 
Family Informal Participation. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Department Rural Sociology, 
Mimeograph Bulletin No. 36, 1953. pp. 
price indicated. 

and Morris (Ed- 
itors). Reader Public Opinion and Communi- 
cation (Enlarged edition). Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1953. xi, 611 pp. $5.50. 

sonality. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953. xviii, 219 pp. $3.75. 

Bonner, Social Psychology: Inter- 
disciplinary Approach. New York: American 
Book Company, 1953. 439 pp. $4.25. 

Norman: University Oklahoma Press, 1953. 
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Brown, The Family Group Ken- 
tucky Mountain Farming Community. Lexing- 
ton: Kentucky Agicultural Experiment Station, 
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588). pp. price indicated. 

Brown, James The Farm Family Kentucky 
Mountain Neighborhood. Lexington: Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University 
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price indicated. 

Essay Politics. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. xiii, 236 pp. $3.75. 

Buros, Oscar Krisen (Editor). Classified Index 
Tests and Reviews the Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, New 
Jersey: The Gryphon Press, 1953. price 
indicated. 

Dorwin and Atvin ZANDER (Ed- 
itors). Group Dynamics: Research and Theory. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1953. xii, 642 pp. price indicated. 

Leo (Editor). Sociological Abstracts. 


New York: 218 12th Street, Feb. 1953. Vol. 
No. pp. Fifty cents. 

What History? New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953. pp. $1.00. 

Social Evolution. New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1951. 184 pp. $1.00. 

New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1953. 
266 pp. $4.25. 

GRAHAME. From Savagery Civilization. 
New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953. 116 pp. 
$1.00. 

Cremens, The Cana Movement the 
United States: Summary Survey Made 
Under the Auspices the Marriage Counseling 
Center the Catholic University America. 
Washington: Catholic University America 
Press, 1953. vii, pp. Seventy-five cents. 

Sampling Techniques. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1953. xiv, 330 
pp. $6.50. 

(Chairman). The Church 
Under Communism (Second Report the Com- 
mission Communism appointed General 
Assembly the Church Scotland). New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. pp. $2.75. 

You Marry (Revised Edition). New York: 
Heath and Company, 1953. xii, 466 pp. $3.50. 

Erasmus, Las Dimensiones Cul- 
tura: Historia Etnologia los Estados 
Unidos Entre 1900 1950. Bogota: Editorial 
Iqueima, 1953 (obtainable United States 
through O’Brien Linotyping Co., 14931 Burbank 
Blvd., Van Nuys, California). vii, 198 pp. $2.00. 

(Editor). Thirteen Americans: 
Their Spiritual Autobiographies. New York: The 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies (dis- 
tributed Harper and Brothers), 1953. xii, 297 
pp. $3.00. 

Grant. Indian Removal: The 
tion the Five Civilized Tribes Indians. 
(New Edition). Norman: University Okla- 
homa Press, 1953. 415 pp. $6.00. 

Feudal Order. New York: Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 1953. 147 pp. $1.00. 
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and Bray. The Un- 
educated. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. xxv, 246 pp. $4.50. 

Victor. Introduction the Theory 
Statistics. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
xii, 286 pp. $5.00. 

JOSEPHINE. Impatient Crusader: Flor- 
ence Kelley’s Life Story. Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity Illinois Press, 1953. xii, 217 pp. $3.50. 

Solitude and Privacy: Study 
Social Isolation, Its Causes and Therapy. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. xvii, 
181 pp. $4.75. 

Town-Country Relations Special Interest Or- 
ganizations, Four Selected Kentucky Counties. 
Lexington: Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University Kentucky, June 1952. 
(Bulletin 586). pp. price indicated. 

Practice: The British Coal Industry. Boston: 
Division Graduate School 
Business Administration, Harvard University 
(printed Riverside Press, Cambridge), 1953. 
xviii, 413 pp. $4.00. 

Social Problems and Scientism. Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania: The Stackpole Company, 
1953. xi, 418 pp. $5.00. 

(Editor). Asian Nationalism 
and the West: Symposium Based Docu- 
ments and Reports the Eleventh Conference, 
Institute Pacific Relations. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. viii, 449 pp. $5.00. 

(House REPRESENTATIVES, 82ND CONGRESS, 2ND 
Hearings Before the Select Committee 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations and 
Comparable Organizations (H. Res. 561). Wash- 
ington, C.: Government Printing Office, 1953. 
792 pp. price indicated. 

(House REPRESENTATIVES, 82ND CONGRESS, 2ND 
Session (Report No. 2514)). Final Report 
the Select Committee Investigate Founda- 
tions and Other Organizations (Pursuant 
Res. 561, 82nd Congress). Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1953. pp. 
price indicated. 

anp Home AcENcy) (Division 
Housing Research). Housing the Non- 
white Population 1940-1950. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1952. pp. 
Twenty-five cents. 

Katz, Barney and Mental Hy- 
giene Modern Living. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1953. 544 pp. $4.50. 

Kent, Peterson. The Refugee Intellectual: 
The Americanization the Immigrants 1933- 
1941. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. xx, 317 pp. $5.00. 

Ben. Faith and Moral Authority. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 186 pp. 
$2.75. 

The Younger American Scholar: His Collegiate 
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